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PREFACE 


Surely  there  is  nothing  more  anomalous  in  human 
nature  than  our  attitude  towards  the  man  who 
escapes  from  prison.  We  frame  laws  to  protect  us 
from  the  criminal,  we  take  quite  elaborate  precau¬ 
tions  to  segregate  the  malefactor  from  society,  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  admire — yes, 
admire — the  daring  fellow  who  sets  our  schemes  at 
nought  and  has  the  hardihood  to  escape  from  the 
confinement  to  which  we  have  condemned  him.  4 
Of  course  we  are  wrong  to  admire  him,  and  of 
course  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  escape ;  but  so 
long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  we  shall 
continue  to  be  thrilled  by  deeds  of  derring-do — 
even  though  these  deeds  be  performed  by  a  prison- 
breaker. 

After  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  admired  in  the 
man  who  makes  a  thrilling  escape  from  prison.  He 
has  those  greatest  of  all  gifts,  courage  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  the  spirit  to  put  his  daring  to  the 
test.  The  odds  are  always  against  him,  and  he  knows 
that  he  may  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  failure  with 
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his  life.  To  hold  up  a  stage-coach  or  rob  a  man  on 
the  highway  calls  for  little  courage  ;  the  robber 
takes  care  that  the  odds  are  always  in  his  favour. 
But  to  plan  and  carry  out,  single-handed  and  un¬ 
armed,  a  task  that  seems  impossible  to  other  men, 
shows  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  an  indomitable 
courage  that  will  always  call  forth  admiration  (though 
it  be  of  the  sneaking  kind)  from  all  of  us. 

‘  Escape  !  ’  That  thought  must  always  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  mind  of  every  prisoner.  But  what  a 
small  percentage  has  the  ingenuity  and  the  daring  to 
attempt  it  !  One  glance  round  the  cell  is  sufficient 
to  prove  to  most  men  the  hopelessness  of  attempting 
flight.  Yet  lofty  walls  have  been  scaled,  tunnels  have 
been  dug  beneath  them,  holes  have  been  bored 
through  them,  locks  have  been  picked.  Latude 
escaped  from  the  Bastille — an  impregnable  fortress 
moated  by  a  deep  backwater  of  the  River  Seine. 
Read  the  account  of  Trenck’s  dungeon  at  Magdeburg 
and  of  the  precautions  taken  to  secure  him  within  it  : 
yet  he  came  within  an  ace  of  escaping  therefrom. 
Read  how  Jack  Sheppard  faced  the — to  most  men — 
insuperable  difficulties  of  Newgate’s  defences  :  yet 
he  overcame  them.  Probably  there  ,is  no  prison  in 
the  world,  mediaeval  or  modern,  from  which  men 
have  not  escaped.  And  men  have  escaped,  by  aid  of 
their  wits  alone,  when  surrounded  by  an  army  of 
their  fellow  beings. 
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Whether  the  difficulties  of  prison-breaking  to-day 
are  greater  than  they  were  in  the  past  is  a  question 
which  does  not  affect  the  born  escaper.  Autre  temps , 
autre  moyen  ! — he  adapts  himself  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  him.  But  there  is  one  great  difference 
between  mediaeval  and  modern  escapes.  Nowadays 
the  escaper  has  no  sooner  left  the  prison  behind  him 
than  he  finds  that  everyone’s  hand  is  against  him. 
To  escape  from  those  inside  the  prison  is  not  enough  : 
he  must  escape  from  those  outside  as  well.  In 
bygone  times  the  escaper  had  to  provide  chiefly 
against  organised  pursuit  and  could  rely  on  finding 
shelter  almost  anywhere.  To-day  his  plans  must 
include  a  definite  and  carefully  contrived  refuge 
outside  the  prison  walls.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes 
a  permanent  escape  from  prison — in  a  civilised  State 
— nowadays  practically  an  impossibility.  But  im¬ 
possibilities  never  deterred  the  real  escaper,  and 
so  long  as  prisons  exist  men  will  try  to  escape  from 
them. 

In  this  book  are  gathered  together  some  of  the 
most  hazardous  and  thrilling  escapes,  and  attempts 
at  escape,  that  have  been  recorded.  Of  many  other 
modem  ones  of  equal  intrepidity  there  are  lacking 
those  picturesque  details  which  arrest  our  attention 
and  make  them  such  excellent  reading.  For  the 
chronicler  has  only  the  newspaper  reports  to  help  him, 
and  usually  even  the  dutiful  reporter  has  but  his  own 
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imagination  to  draw  upon.  Besides,  the  Authorities 
are  silent  regarding  such  untoward  happenings  and 
the  official  records  are  not  available. 

I  have  avoided  recounting  the  adventures  of 
certain  famous  escapers,  such  as  Latude  and  Casa¬ 
nova  ;  for  these  are  to  be  read  in  more  books  than 
one  and  are  familiar  to  most  of  us.  Jack  Sheppard 
I  have  dealt  with  simply  because  so  much  that  is 
fabulous  has  grown  about  his  exploits,  and  I  have 
tried  to  look  at  his  character  and  his  escape  from  a 
reasonable  perspective.  Cartouche,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  never  been  dealt  with  at  length  since 
Defoe  gave  a  version  of  the  French  ‘  life  9  of  this 
remarkable  blackguard.  Trenck  deserves  a  place  in 
every  book  of  escapes  ;  for  although  he  failed  in  his 
magnum  opus — the  tunnelling  out  of  the  Star  Fort  at 
Magdeburg — yet  his  truly  terrific  undertaking  forms 
a  chapter-heading,  as  it  were,  in  the  chronicle  of 
escapes.  The  flight  of  Napoleon  III  from  Ham  is 
not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  ;  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  carried  out  his  enfranchisement  entitles 
him  to  a  high  place  in  the  roll  of  escapers.  The 
others,  Nevison,  Haggart,  and  Kelly,  I  have  included 
merely  because  they  amused  me.  I  hope  they  will 
amuse  my  readers  as  well. 
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JOHN  NEVISON 


The  Captain  he  sent  for  a  constable, 

And  presently  to  him  he  came  ; 

Then  taking  another  man  with  him, 

A  pistol  charged  i’  th’  King’s  Name  ; 

Required  his  name  of  him  quickly, 

‘  My  name  it  is  Johnson,’  said  he  ; 

The  Captain  laid  hold  of  his  arm, 

Saying,  ‘  Nevison,  thou’s  go  with  me.’ 

Nexrison’s  Garland . 

It  is  always  something  of  a  shock  to  find  that  a 
favourite  anecdote  or  romance  is  without  historical 
truth,  and  most  of  us  prefer  to  go  on  believing  the 
story  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Pangloss.  Yet 
most  legends  are  founded  on  fact,  though  the  fact 
be  remote  from  the  story  to  which  it  gave  birth  and 
often  a  chain  of  deduction  must  be  constructed  to 
link  the  tale  to  its  parent  truth.  Humanum  est 
err are ,  and  if  we  construe  err  are  i  to  wander,'  we  can 
say  that  it  is  but  human  to  stray  from  the  fact  and  to 
embellish  a  story  according  to  our  fancy. 

The  story  of  Dick  Turpin  is  a  good  example  of  a 
romance  formed  by  the  accretions  of  Imagination 
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round  a  kernel  of  truth.  He  was  a  very  common¬ 
place  rascal,  a  horse-stealer  first  and  foremost,  a 
brutal  type  of  robber  who  selected  lonely  farmhouses 
for  attack  while  the  male  occupants  were  away,  and 
tortured  the  inmates  into  yielding  up  their  valuables. 
Yet,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  a  novelist,  his  crimes 
— many  of  them  atrocious  ones — are  forgotten  and 
he  has  come  down  to  us  only  as  the  ‘  hero  5  of  a 
stirring  deed — the  famous  ride  on  Black  Bess  from 
Westminster  to  York. 

It  is  hateful  to  write  it,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Turpin  never  performed  this  ride  at  all.  Con¬ 
temporary  records  tell  us  that  immediately  after 
the  event  which  caused  him  to  leave  London  (the 
shooting  of  his  companion,  King,  in  Whitechapel) 
he  made  his  way  to  Long  Sutton  in  Lincolnshire 
and  thence  by  stages  to  Yorkshire.  On  Harrison 
Ainsworth’s  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for 
Turpin’s  thrilling  exploit.  But  the  exploit  itself 
is  older  far  than  the  novelist,  older  than  Dick  Turpin, 
older  possibly  than  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate. 
For  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Great  North  Road 
should  never  have  witnessed  such  an  episode  as  the 
ride  of  a  masked  and  booted  man  on  a  great  black 
horse,  foam-flecked  and  muddy,  the  butts  of  his 
pistols  showing  at  the  open  holsters,  leaping  the 
turnpikes,  scattering  villagers.  .  .  .  Why,  every  great 
road  in  the  Kingdom  must  have  witnessed  such 
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sights  in  the  days  when  there  were  ‘  gentlemen  of 
the  road.' 

Yet  one  ride  in  particular  has  come  down  to  us 
above  all  the  others,  the  ride  which  Ainsworth 
assigned  to  the  hero  of  Rookwood ,  a  ride  which,  in 
spite  of  the  romance  that  has  grown  about  it, 
undoubtedly  took  place.  But  the  protagonist  was 
not  Richard  Turpin,  horse-stealer  and  murderer, 
but  John  Nevison,  gentleman  of  the  road. 

John  Nevison — he  is  often  erroneously  called 
‘  William  ’ — was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  was  bom  at 
Pontefract  about  1639.  His  parents  are  said  to 
have  been  ‘  well-reputed,  honest,  and  reasonably- 
estated,’  and  to  have  4  bred  him  up  at  school.’ 
However  that  may  be,  he  seems  to  have  distinguished 
himself  at  school  chiefly  by  stealing  apples  and 
poultry.  He  was  4  very  forward  and  hopeful,’  says 
his  biographer,  ‘  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years,  when  he  began  to  be  the  ringleader 
of  all  his  young  companions  in  rudeness  and 
debauchery.’ 

His  first  notable  exploit  was  to  steal  a  silver 
spoon  from  his  father,  and  being  severely  chastised 
by  the  schoolmaster  for  this  lapse  from  grace — the 
chastisement  taking  place  before  his  schoolfellows — 
he  made  the  punishment  the  subject  of  his  evening 
meditation,  with  the  result  that  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Pontefract  in  general,  and  his  school 
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in  particular,  were  no  places  for  him.  To  endure 
such  a  distressing  humiliation  merely  because  he  had 
confused  meum  with  tuum  was  unthinkable  :  he  was 
a  boy  of  spirit,  and  must  have  wider  fields  to  roam 
in.  Accordingly,  he  rose  quietly  from  the  bed 
wherein  he  lay  beside  his  tutor,  and,  having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  pedagogue  was  fast  asleep,  rummaged 
in  that  worthy’s  clothes  till  he  found  the  key  of  his 
private  office.  He  then  crept  quietly  downstairs 
and  proceeded  to  explore  the  inside  of  the  pre¬ 
ceptorial  cash-box.  Finding  therein  coins  to  the 
value  of  ten  pounds,  he  transferred  them  to  his  own 
pocket,  and  made  his  way  to  the  stableyard.  The 
schoolmaster’s  favourite  horse  was  grazing  in  a  small 
paddock  at  the  back  of  the  house,  so  Master  John 
carefully  selected  the  best  saddle  and  bridle  in  the 
harness-room,  and,  not  to  take  any  chances  by 
reason  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  making  a  clatter  on  the 
cobblestones,  performed  his  saddling  operations  in 
the  paddock.  This  done,  he  mounted,  and  ere  the 
sun  was  up  he  was  on  his  way  to  London. 

How  he  got  on  during  the  four  days  which  his 
journey  occupied  history  does  not  relate,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  when  he  arrived  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  his  destination  he  performed  a  most  detestable 
act — he  cut  his  horse’s  throat  and  left  it  there.  The 
excuse  which  he  afterwards  gave  was  that  if  he  had 
ridden  it  up  to  an  inn  it  might  have  been  the  means 
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of  his  discovery.  But  this  is  a  sad  blot  on  John’s 
character.  A  better  boy  would  have  taken  the  risk 
of  discovery  and  have  relied  upon  his  wits  to  save 
him,  rather  than  have  turned  so  inhumanely  upon 
the  very  beast  that  had  enabled  him  to  escape  from 
school. 

Arrived  in  London  he  invested  a  portion  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  ten  pounds  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
donning  also  a  new  name  ;  and  being  4  a  lusty, 
well-looking  lad,’  hired  himself  to  a  brewer.  Here 
he  remained  for  two  or  three  years,  conducting 
himself  honestly — according  to  his  lights.  That  is 
to  say,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  find  no  opportunity 
of  robbing  his  master  wholesale,  and  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  petty  pilfering.  It  is  a  sad  world. 
Here  was  Johnny,  ripe  and  ready  to  perform  the 
most  stirring  acts,  and — a  dour,  uncommunicative 
cashier  stood  between  him  and  the  counting-house. 
Patience,  however,  is  invariably  rewarded,  no  matter 
how  dishonest  the  purpose  may  be,  and  at  last  his 
chance  came. 

One  evening,  coming  to  the  outer  office  to  parley 
with  the  cashier  on  some  small  point,  he  found  that 
that  gentleman  had  been  slightly  overcome  through 
tasting  a  large  number  of  samples  of  the  October 
brew.  Accordingly,  he  retired  a  short  distance,  and 
when  he  saw  the  cashier  about  to  enter  the  counting- 
house — it  being  now  dusk — he  followed  close  and 
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so  gained  admittance  to  that  room,  where  he  quickly 
secreted  himself.  Fortune  favoured  him  :  the 
counting-house  contained  an  arm-chair,  and  October 
brew  is  heavy  stuff  :  the  cashier  was  soon  asleep  and 
Master  John  as  soon  at  work. 

The  contents  of  the  counting-house  amounted  to 
some  £200,  which  of  course  was  sufficient  to  launch 
John  in  business.  So  he  retired  to  Holland  and  at 
once  set  up  as  a  man  of  fashion.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  Amsterdam  before  his  comely  face  and  figure 
caught  the  fancy  of  a  burgher’s  daughter,  and  he 
persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him.  But  since  in  these 
cases  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  plenty  of  cash 
with  which  to  meet  possible  emergencies,  he  pointed 
out  to  her  that  the  possession  of  money  for  himself 
and  jewels  for  herself  would  undoubtedly  consolidate 
their  position.  Minna  was  entirely  in  agreement 
with  her  lover,  and  so  successful  were  her  endeavours 
to  make  their  position  secure  that  a  hue  and  cry 
was  quickly  raised.  Alas  !  in  Holland  no  school¬ 
master’s  horse  but  a  Pegasus  would  have  been 
needed  to  place  the  fugitives  beyond  pursuit.  They 
were  captured,  the  booty  was  taken  from  them,  and 
John  was  put  in  prison. 

In  those  days  there  was  only  one  penalty  in  Europe 
for  theft  such  as  Nevison  had  committed,  and,  as 
doubtless  Minna  said,  it  was  ‘  escape  or  be  hanged.’ 
So  John  escaped.  Of  how  he  escaped  no  record 
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appears  to  have  remained.  Possibly  Minna  had  a 
hand  in  it,  or  he  may  have  obtained  his  freedom  in 
some  such  way  as  he  adopted  on  a  later  and  more 
famous  occasion.  At  all  events,  he  escaped  and 
crossed  the  frontier  into  Flanders. 

The  moment  John  crossed  the  frontier  he  walked 
straight  into  the  war  which  Marshal  Turenne  was 
waging  against  the  Prince  de  Conde.  He  knew 
nothing  of  war  and  was  not  particularly  anxious  to 
learn  ;  but  to  go  back  into  Holland  again  was  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  equally  impossible  to  advance 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  military.  Before 
nightfall  he  fell  in  with  one  of  the  English  volunteer 
regiments  serving,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the 
Spanish  army.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  a  strong,  hearty  lad,  and  a  sergeant  promised  to 
take  him  under  his  especial  protection.  He  enlisted. 
How,  he  was  not  quite  clear  ;  but  the  sergeant 
assured  him  that  he  had.  .  .  . 

His  regiment  was  marching  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk,  and  John  behaved  himself  very  well — for 
a  time.  Doubtless  both  the  novelty  and  the  free 
and  easy  life  of  a  soldier  on  campaign  attracted  him. 
But  soldiering  soon  becomes  a  tedious  thing  to  those 
whose  hearts  are  elsewhere,  and  John,  having 
received  his  pay  and  ‘  having  got  some  money 
whilst  he  was  in  the  service/  decided  to  demobilise 
himself.  Possibly  he  had  got  some  hint  as  to  what 
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Turenne  was  about  to  do  with  the  Spanish  army. 
So  ‘  he  came  over  to  England  ’ — but  whether  with 
the  permission  of  his  commanding  officer  the  story 
maketh  no  mention.  Doubtless  such  niceties  of 
military  etiquette  would  weigh  little  with  him. 

Arrived  in  England  he  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
acquiring  various  forms  of  roguery.  But  these 
proving  unsatisfactory  to  one  possessed  of  ambition, 
he  cast  about  how  to  earn  a  respectable  living.  He 
did  not  visit  the  brewer,  although — as  some  slight 
attempt  at  the  amende  honorable — he  drank  his 
beer.  He  could  not  dig,  to  beg  he  was  ashamed. 
There  was,  therefore,  only  one  profession  open  to 
him.  He  bought  a  horse  with  accoutrements,  a 
sword,  two  pistols,  thigh  boots  complete  with  spurs, 
a  heavy  overcoat  with  plated  buttons — and  a  black 
mask,  ‘  resolving,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  for  the  road, 
and  perhaps  a  pleasant  life,  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck, 
rather  than  toil  out  a  remainder  of  unhappy  days 
in  want  and  poverty,  which  he  was  always  averse 
to.’  It  is  strange  how  many  of  us  are  averse  to  these 
two  afflictions. 

For  the  first  time  John  had  found  a  trade  for  which 
he  was  eminently  suited.  To  conjugate  amoy  to 
roll  beer  barrels  about,  to  wear  fine  clothes  and  court 
burghers’  daughters,  to  march  miles  and  miles  on 
bad  food  and  under  a  heavy  musket — all  these  things 
were  distasteful  to  him.  Riding  was  better  than 
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walking  and  afforded  a  more  certain  means  of  escape 
if  pursued  after  transferring  someone  else’s  watch 
and  purse  to  one’s  own  pocket.  He  entered  upon 
his  new  work  with  a  zest  and  soon  became  proficient. 
‘  Every  day,  one  booty  or  other  enriched  his  stores.’ 

Here  is  a  story  of  his  intrepidity  while  following 
his  pursuit.  One  day,  travelling  on  the  road  and 
scouring  about  in  search  of  a  prize,  he  met  two 
countrymen,  who  coming  up  to  him  informed  him 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  forward,  as  the  road  was 
ambushed  and  they  had  been  robbed  by  three 
highwaymen  about  half  a  mile  off ;  so  if  he  had 
any  money  about  him  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to 
turn  back.  Nevison  asked  them  what  they  had  lost. 
They  told  him  forty  pounds. 

*  Then,’  said  John,  ‘  turn  back  with  me,  and  show 
me  the  way  they  took,  and  I’ll  wager  my  life  to  a 
farthing  that  I’ll  make  them  return  you  your  money 
again.’ 

They  rode  along  with  him  till  they  caught  sight 
of  the  highwaymen,  whereupon  John  told  the 
countrymen  to  wait  a  little  distance  behind  him. 
He  then  rode  up  to  the  highwaymen  and  spoke  to 
the  foremost  of  them,  saying  : 

‘  Sir,  by  your  dress  and  the  colour  of  your  horse 
you  look  like  a  man  I  am  looking  for  ;  and  if  you  are 
he,  my  business  is  to  tell  you  that  you  have  borrowed 
from  two  friends  of  mine  £40,  which  they  desire 
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me  to  recover  from  you,  and  you  must  give  it  up 
before  we  part.’ 

‘  How  !  ’  quoth  the  highwayman.  ‘  D - n  you, 

Sir  !  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  !  ’ 

‘  So  mad/  replied  John,  ‘  that  your  life  shall  answer 
me  if  you  do  not  give  me  better  satisfaction.’ 

With  that  he  drew  his  pistol  and  suddenly  clapped 
it  to  the  other’s  breast,  who,  finding  that  Nevison 
was  also  holding  his  rein  and  that  he  could  not  get 
out  his  sword  or  pistols,  yielded,  telling  him  that  he 
was  at  his  mercy. 

‘  No,’  said  John,  ‘  ’tis  not  that  I  seek  for,  but  the 
money  you  have  robbed  these  two  men  of,  who  are 
coming  up  now.  You  must  return  it  to  them.’ 

The  highwayman  was  forced  to  agree  and  handed 
over  as  much  as  he  had,  saying  that  his  companions 
had  got  the  rest.  Accordingly,  John  made  him 
dismount,  and  taking  away  his  pistols,  which  he 
gave  to  the  countrymen,  ordered  them  to  secure  the 
fellow  and  hold  his,  Nevison’s,  horse.  He  then 
mounted  the  highwayman’s  horse  and  pursued  the 
other  two,  whom  he  soon  overtook,  for  they,  thinking 
that  he  was  their  companion,  stopped  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him  coming  up,  and  he  overtook  them  in 
the  middle  of  a  common. 

‘  How  now,  Jack,’  said  one  of  them,  ‘  what  made 
you  engage  with  that  fellow  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  gentlemen,’  replied  John  ;  ‘  you  are  mistaken 
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in  your  man.  By  the  token  of  this  horse,  which 
your  friend  gave  me  to  save  his  life,  you  must 
surrender  what  you  have  taken  to-day.  If  you  do, 
you  may  go  about  your  business  ;  if  not,  I  must 
have  a  little  dispute  with  you  with  sword  or  pistol/ 

At  this  one  of  them  let  fly  at  Nevison,  but  missing 
his  aim,  received  John’s  bullet  in  his  right  shoulder, 
and  being  thereby  disabled,  and  seeing  Nevison  about 
to  shoot  him  with  his  second  pistol,  he  called  for 
quarter  and  asked  for  a  parley.  Whereupon  it 
was  agreed  that  their  friend  should  be  allowed  to 
join  them  if  they  handed  over  all  the  ready  money 
they  had,  which  amounted  to  about  £150.  With 
this  John  rode  back  to  the  countrymen  and  released 
their  prisoner,  giving  them  their  forty  pounds  and 
adding  the  caution  that  in  future  they  should  look 
after  it  better  and  not,  like  cowards,  surrender  their 
money  on  such  easy  terms  again.  Having  thus 
achieved  virtue  and  £110,  he  rode  on  his  way. 

Many  similar  escapades  are  related  concerning 
him,  stress  being  laid  in  all  of  them  on  his  protection 
of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  To  women  he  was 
chivalrous  and  kind,  and  even  those  whom  he 
robbed  spoke  of  him  as  being  a  civil  and  obliging 
robber.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  some¬ 
times  robbed  to  obtain  alms  for  his  protegees — a 
strange  trait  in  the  character  of  one  who  was  a  thief 
by  nature. 
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On  one  occasion  he  was  at  a  village  alehouse  when 
the  talk  turned  upon  a  farmer  in  a  small  way  of 
business  who  had  just  been  sold  up  by  a  rapacious 
creditor.  The  bailiff  was  actually  present  at  the 
inn,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  his  pocket. 
Nevison  pretended  to  retire  to  bed,  and  having 
gained  his  room,  quietly  climbed  out  of  the  window 
and  proceeded  a  little  distance  along  the  road. 
Presently  the  bailiff  came  along,  whereupon  John 
effectively  eased  him  of  the  cash,  returned  to  his 
room  the  way  he  had  come,  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
soundly.  Next  morning  he  rode  over  to  the 
afflicted  farmer  and  restored  the  price  of  his  farm  to 
him,  to  the  last  penny.  It  became  a  saying  in 
Yorkshire  that  Nevison  only  ‘  borrowed  ’  from  the 
poor,  returning  their  property  to  them  whenever 
he  made  a  good  haul  from  the  well-to-do  ;  but  the 
tribute  which  he  levied  from  poor  drovers  and  others 
using  the  public  highway  would  seem  to  contradict 
this.  One  of  his  ‘  Lives  ’  informs  us  that  he  was  an 
ardent  Royalist  and  never  attempted  to  rob  anyone 
of  that  denomination  ;  but  seeing  that  he  was  only 
twenty-one  at  the  Restoration  and  did  not  take  to 
the  road  until  after  that  event,  the  statement  is  not 
very  impressive. 

All  the  same,  John  Nevison  was  not  cast  in  the 
common  mould.  He  had  wits  above  the  ordinary, 
he  had  a  sense  of  humour,  a  sense  of  nicety,  and  a 
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sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  On  one  occasion  he 
learnt  that  a  money-lender  was  travelling  in  a  certain 
coach.  He  stopped  the  coach  and  politely  suggested 
that  the  harpy  should  restore,  via  John’s  pocket, 
some  of  the  money  which  he  had  that  day  extracted 
from  his  clients.  At  the  same  time  he  clapped  a 
pistol  to  the  usurer’s  chest.  Shylock,  terrified, 
begged  for  his  life  and  readily  offered  up  the  contents 
of  his  wallet  as  a  ransom — sixty  guineas.  John 
pocketed  the  gold  and  then  informed  the  money¬ 
lender  that  he  would  have  to  trouble  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  captor  to  a  certain  place,  at  the  same  time 
begging  leave  of  three  young  ladies,  who  were  also 
in  the  coach,  to  borrow  one  of  the  coach-horses  for 
an  hour  or  two,  promising  to  return  it  that  evening 
in  time  for  the  next  day’s  journey. 

Nevison  then  ordered  the  coachman  to  unharness 

► 

one  of  the  horses,  made  the  money-lender  mount  it, 
and  trotted  off  with  him,  the  usurer  nearly  dead  with 
fright.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone  the  ladies  con¬ 
tinued  their  journey,  and  about  two  hours  after  they 
had  reached  their  inn,  Shylock  came  along  on  the 
borrowed  coach-horse.  With  great  lamentation  he 
related  that  he  had  been  forced  to  sign  a  note-of- 
hand  for  £500,  payable  at  sight,  and  feared  that  it 
would  be  presented  before  he  had  time  to  stop  it. 
His  fears  were  justified.  Nevison  rode  hard  all 
night,  and  ere  the  clock  of  St.  S within ’s  had  struck 
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ten,  Shylock  was  five  hundred  pounds  the  poorer. 

‘  This/  says  one  who  records  the  story,  ‘  was  no 
small  vexation.’ 

A  year  or  two  after  this  event,  having  brought  off 
several  successful  coups ,  John  felt  that  it  was  time  he 
settled  down  quietly.  The  road  was  all  very  well,  but 
the  Restoration  had  restored  not  only  the  Crown  but 
law  and  order,  and  things  were  getting  more  difficult. 
There  was  considerable  risk  in  holding  up  a  coach — 
one  was  bound  to  stop  a  bullet  some  day,  and  that 
last  affair  at  Northallerton.  .  .  . 

John  decided  to  return  to  Pontefract,  even  though 
the  schoolmaster  was  still  alive. 

He  rode  up  to  the  paternal  roof — and  received  the 
welcome  his  heart  desired.  His  exploits  had  reached 
his  native  town,  and  his  father  was  proud  to  have  such 
a  son.  The  schoolmaster  was  forgotten,  and  Nevison 
settled  down  4  and  lived  very  honestly.’ 

But  alas  for  society  :  the  restraining  hand  of  his 
father  was  no  sooner  removed  by  death  than  John 
returned  to  his  old  game.  It  was  in  his  blood,  and 
the  sole  effect  of  a  year  or  two’s  abstinence  was  to 
increase  his  thirst  for  adventure  a  hundredfold.  He 
went  at  it  headlong,  and  before  many  months  were 
out  his  name  was  the  terror  of  the  road.  No  carrief 
nor  drover  could  pass  without  paying  tribute  to 
him.  He  did  not  rob  them  on  the  highway :  he 
was  superior  to  that.  He  appointed  certain  houses 
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whereat  the  tribute  must  be  paid,  and  regularly 
paid  too,  failing  which.  .  .  . 

There  were  few  who  failed. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  he  overstepped  himself  at 
last,  and  robbing  a  country  house  in  Leicestershire 
was  taken  and  committed  to  Leicester  Gaol.  It  was 
here  that  his  most  famous  exploit  was  staged,  an 
exploit  that  places  Nevison  in  the  front  rank  with 
escapers  and  as  such  earns  him  an  honoured  place 
between  the  covers  of  this  book.  For  the  ingenuity 
of  this  escape  has  seldom  been  equalled  ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  stratagem  which  he  employed  had 
not  been  made  use  of  before. 

His  fame  having  spread  near  and  far,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  his  character  had  been  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  imaginary  qualities.  He  could  ride 
faster  than  any  living  man — he  could  be  in  two  places 
at  once — he  always  rode  a  black  horse,  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil — he  could 
leap  eight-foot  walls — he  could  jump  out  of  top 
storey  windows  and  escape  unhurt — he  could  sink 
into  the  ground — he  could  dissolve  in  the  air,  and  so 
on  and  so  on.  England  was  not  free  from  super¬ 
stition  in  the  sixteen  sixties.  Hence  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  moment  Nevison  was  cast  into 
Leicester  Gaol  he  was  manacled  so  heavily  that  he 
could  hardly  move  hand  or  foot,  and,  in  addition,  was 
watched  closely,  day  and  night. 
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Most  of  us  would  have  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
But  your  born  escaper  never  gives  up  hope.  Though 
Argus  himself  shared  the  cell,  the  true  escaper  would 
contrive  to  outwit  him.  Nevison  saw  at  once  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  watching  eyes. 
How  to  do  it  was  the  problem.  Days  passed.  The 
Assizes  approached  .  .  .  there  was  only  one  verdict 
possible,  and  the  law  provided  only  one  sequel  to 
that  verdict.  Something  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly.  Nevison  did  the  obvious  thing  :  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  fall  ill.  A  severe  illness  might  bring  about 
(i)  a  change  of  watchers,  (2)  a  laxer  kind  of  watching, 
(3)  at  least  a  partial  removal  of  fetters,  (4)  a  change 
of  lodging.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  right  move,  and 
from  it  was  born  the  plan  that  was  to  liberate  John 
Nevison  from  prison  a  second  time. 

Nevison  had  never  lacked  friends,  and  now  he  told 
one  of  those  who  came  to  visit  him  that  he  wished  to 
see  his  own  doctor.  More  he  could  not  say,  for 
whispering  is  impossible  when  one  is  separated  by  a 
grille  and  the  space  of  several  feet  from  the  person 
one  is  addressing.  The  doctor  came,  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  examine  his  patient.  Two  words  only 
needed  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other — two  words  and 
a  wink — •*  Jail  fever.’  The  doctor  finished  a  lengthy 
examination,  thinking  hard  the  while.  Then  he  re¬ 
tired  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  gaol. 

‘  Nevison/  said  he,  ‘  is  undoubtedly  ill  of  a  pesti- 
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lential  fever,  and  unless  he  has  the  benefit  of  open  air 
in  some  removed  chamber,  he  will  certainly  infect  the 
whole  gaol,  and  will  die  before  the  Assizes.’ 

The  Governor,  alarmed,  ordered  Nevison  to  be 
moved  to  another  room,  where  he  could  be  by  him¬ 
self.  His  fetters  were  removed,  a  nurse  was  pro¬ 
vided  (at  the  recommendation  of  the  doctor),  and  the 
doctor  came  thrice  a  day  to  visit  him. 

The  first  step  had  been  accomplished. 

A  gaoler  was  posted  outside  the  door  of  the  room 
day  and  night,  and  escape  by  the  window  was  im¬ 
possible.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  gaoler.  And  now  it  was  that  Nevison  unfolded 
his  full  plan  to  the  doctor  and  the  nurse. 

He  was  going  to  die  of  plague. 

Accordingly,  the  doctor  visited  the  Governor  again 
and  informed  him  that  Nevison’s  illness  had  taken  a 
serious  turn,  that  it  was  extremely  infectious,  and  that 
he  suspected  the  plague.  This  news  soon  spread 
through  the  prison,  and  the  gaoler’s  wife  refused  to 
allow  her  husband  to  go  on  guard  again.  None  of 
the  other  gaolers  would  approach  the  door,  and, 
indeed,  the  condition  of  Nevison  seemed  to  obviate 
any  necessity  for  supervision. 

The  second  step  had  been  accomplished. 

It  now  remained  to  get  Nevison  out  of  the  prison. 
This  was  much  the  most  formidable  task,  for  it  is 
always  difficult  to  feign  death  successfully,  and  dead 
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bodies  are  exposed  to  view  before  they  are  buried. 
4  Are  buried  ’  :  that  thought  alone  would  have  de¬ 
terred  a  less  adventurous  spirit  ! 

At  this  point  the  nurse  came  to  the  rescue.  She 
secreted  among  her  clothes  a  bottle  of  blue  dye  and 
a  paint  brush.  Unhappily  she  and  the  doctor  were 
all  too  familiar  with  the  dread  symptoms.  The  Fire 
of  London  had  only  just  purged  the  City  of  the  Great 
Plague,  and  although  in  one  way  the  popular  fear  of 
the  disease  would  help  their  plan,  yet  in  another  way 
it  increased  the  risk  tenfold.  Magistrates  would  have 
to  be  informed,  they  would  have  to  view  the  body, 
it  would  have  to  be  buried  in  a  certain  place — on  no 
account  could  the  dead  man  be  handed  over  to  his 
friends  or  relatives.  Yet  it  was  the  only  way  of  escape 
— and  the  Assizes  were  drawing  near.  They  decided 
to  take  the  risk. 

Livid  patches  were  painted  on  Nevison’s  body  in 
close  resemblance  of  4  plague  spots.’  His  face  and 
arms  were  also  ‘  touched  up  ’  to  resemble  one  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  disease.  The  Governor  was  called, 
glanced  through  the  half-opened  door  and  retired 
hastily,  handkerchief  to  face.  The  doctor  burnt  some 
disinfectant,  the  nurse  wept,  and — that  evening  John 
Nevison  ‘  died.’ 

The  end  had  been  expected  by  his  relatives,  so  a 
coffin  was  immediately  forthcoming  to  remove  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  once  noted  highwayman.  It 
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was  brought  to  the  prison,  it  was  taken  up  to  the  dead 
man’s  room  :  but  how  it  was  to  be  got  out  safely, 
with  the  ‘  corpse  ’  snugly  inside  it,  was  another 
matter.  The  Governor  ordered  a  jury  to  be  em¬ 
panelled,  the  nurse  reverently  composed  the  limbs  of 
the  dead  man. 

Now  came  the  most  difficult  part  of  Nevison’s  role. 
Not  only  would  he  have  to  hold  his  breath  all  the 
while  the  twelve  jurymen  were  examining  him,  but 
the  coffin  would  have  to  be  closed.  The  Governor 
might  even  insist  upon  it  being  screwed  down.  And 
suppose  anything  went  wrong.  .  .  .  Suppose  he  really 
were  buried  and  they  didn’t  get  him  up  again  in 
time  ?  The  doctor  could  have  given  him  sufficient 
laudanum  to  keep  him  safe  in  the  land  of  dreams 
until  such  time  as  Leicester  Gaol  should  be  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  but  an  unconscious  man  breathes,  and 
suppose  anyone  noticed  a  movement  of  his  chest  ? 
It  was  safer  to  act  the  part. 

John  decided  to  act  it. 

The  jury  assembled,  but  none  of  them  displayed 
the  least  anxiety  to  make  quite  certain  that  John 
Nevison  really  was  dead.  They  saw  the  dreadful 
spots  on  his  arms,  they  saw  his  muffled  jaw,  and  as 
the  doctor  himself  suggested  that  they  should  do  no 
more  than  peep  inside  the  room,  who  can  blame 
them  ?  They  recorded  a  verdict  that  John  Nevison 
had  died  of  the  plague,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
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Their  verdict  was  at  once  sent  to  the  magistrates,  the 
coffin  was  slowly  and  reverently  carried  out  of  the 
prison  to  the  house  of  an  undertaker,  and — the  corpse 
ate  a  hearty  breakfast  next  morning. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  escape  from  the  peril  of 
the  gallows  in  no  wise  caused  Nevison  to  take  stock 
of  his  condition.  Hardly  was  he  delivered  from 
Leicester  Gaol  than  he  took  to  the  road  again.  It 
may  be  that  pride  and  the  encouragement  of  his 
friends  urged  him  to  return  to  a  form  of  living  which 
had  brought  him  such  renown  and  which  he  had 
found  so  lucrative.  At  all  events  he  could  not  resist 
the  good  work  of  spreading  abroad  the  fable  that  his 
ghost  walked — rode,  in  fact — and  did  all  he  could  to 
foster  the  tales  of  his  marvellous  character.  The 
drovers  and  carriers  were  more  heavily  taxed  than 
ever,  for  he  told  them  that  his  imprisonment  had  cost 
him  a  deal  of  money.  His  resurrection  had  in  truth 
proved  an  expensive  diversion  ;  for  on  this  occasion 
he  had  accomplices  to  pay.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  evading  arrest,  and  it  was  ten  years 
before  he  fell  foul  of  the  officers  of  the  law  again. 

After  Leicester,  Nevison  seems  to  have  changed 
the  venue  of  his  activities.  He  crops  up  all  over  the 
home  counties,  and  under  the  sobriquet  of  ‘  Swift 
Nick  ’  appears  as  a  highwayman  working  the  road 
between  Chatham  and  London.  It  was  here  that 
began  the  famous  exploit  which  Fiction  has  arrogated 
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in  order  to  give  it  to  a  quite  unworthy  imitator. 
Having  robbed  a  traveller  at  Gad’s  Hill  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  having  some  reason  to  fear 
that  unless  he  cleared  his  character  the  net  would  be 
drawn  more  tightly  about  him,  he  determined  to  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  an  alibi.  Accordingly  he  made  for 
Gravesend,  which  he  reached  at  4  a.m.,  and,  while 
waiting  for  a  boat,  baited  his  horse — a  splendid  bay 
mare  with  Arab  blood  in  her.  He  was  detained  at 
Gravesend  for  about  an  hour,  and  on  reaching  the 
other  side  of  the  river  he  rode  to  Chelmsford  and 
Huntingdon,  and,  after  brief  rests,  to  York,  where  he 
appeared  on  the  Bowling  Green  at  7.45  p.m.,  having 
covered  roughly  190  miles  in  about  15  hours. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  John  to  evade  the 
clutches  of  the  law  much  longer.  Success  had 
brought  arrogance,  and  he  had  openly  threatened 
several  justices  of  the  peace  with  death.  His  name 
and  exploits  reached  high  circles  and  additional 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  him.  He  was  now  the 
leader  of  a  formidable  gang.  His  lieutenants  were 
Tancred  and  Bracy,  two  highwaymen  of  experience 
who  had  long  plied  a  successful  trade  in  Leicester- 
*  shire  and  its  adjacent  counties.  Women  also  had 
their  appointed  places  in  the  scheme  of  wholesale 
robbery  which  John  now  devised.  A  massed  attack 
upon  the  drovers  visiting  Northallerton  Fair  in  1674 
called  forth  a  pamphlet  entitled  Bloody  News  from 
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Yorkshire ,  or  the  Great  Robbery  committed  by  Twenty 
Highwaymen ,  upon  Butchers ,  0$  they  zvere  riding  to 
Northallerton  Fair.  Their  fame  increased  with  the 
terror  which  they  inspired,  and  Sir  John  Reresby,  a 
potent  justice  of  the  peace  at  York,  determined  to 
bring  them  to  book. 

In  March  1676  Nevison  was  apprehended  im¬ 
mediately  after  carrying  out  a  particularly  daring 
piece  of  horse-stealing  in  his  native  county,  and  this 
time  the  guardians  of  the  law  were  determined  he 
should  not  escape.  His  exploit  at  Leicester  Gaol 
had  been  followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  Governor, 
who,  however,  had  been  acquitted  by  reason  of  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  who  had  examined  the  ‘  corpse.’ 
But  Nevison’s  further  exploits  had  stirred  the 
authorities  to  action,  and  the  Governor  had  been 
ordered  to  apprehend  him  ‘  at  his  peril.’  A  wide 
search  had  accordingly  been  undertaken  and  a 
reward  of  £20  was  set  on  John’s  head.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  once  inside  York  Gaol,  there  was  really 
no  question  of  escape,  at  least  until  the  Assizes  had 
dealt  with  him,  so  he  took  the  only  remaining  course 
and  turned  King’s  Evidence.  On  the  undertaking 
that  he  would  discover  his  accomplices  he  was  re¬ 
prieved,  but  failing  to  disclose  sufficient  information 
as  to  their  whereabouts  he  remained  in  prison, 
closely  manacled,  for  several  years.  At  length  at  his 
own  request  he  was  drafted  into  ‘  Captain  Graham’s 
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company  designed  for  Tangier/  and  for  the  second 
time  in  his  life  became  a  soldier.  This  second  enlist¬ 
ment,  however,  he  found  no  more  to  his  taste  than 
the  first,  and  once  again  he  demobilized  himself  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time,  taking  to  the  road  again  immediately. 

But  the  end  was  drawing  near.  He  was  now  too 
well  known  to  evade  arrest  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  the  price  on  his  head  had  made  many  desirous 
of  enriching  themselves  at  the  cost  of  a  mere  high¬ 
wayman’s  life.  Two  brothers  named  Fletcher 
attempted  to  take  him.  He  shot  one  dead,  and  the 
dead  man  was  in  possession  of  a  warrant  from  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  apprehend  him.  Sir  John 
Reresby,  who  had  been  active  in  prosecuting  Nevi- 
son’s  accomplices,  urged  the  King  to  issue  a  pro¬ 
clamation  for  his  arrest.  Charles  consented  to  put 
a  notice  in  the  London  Gazette  offering  a  reward  of 
£20  to  anyone  who  should  arrest  John  Nevison. 

On  March  1st,  1685,  Captain  Hardcastle  arrested 
Nevison  while  he  was  at  a  public-house  at  Milthorp, 
near  Wakefield.  A  rare  ballad,  entitled  Nevison' s 
Garland ,  describes  his  capture.  Hardcastle  had 
stopped  at  the  inn  for  a  flagon  of  ale,  and  a  stranger, 
happening  to  hear  who  he  was,  told  him  that  Nevison 
was  within.  Thereupon  the  Captain  sent  for  the 
village  constable  and,  with  another  man,  entered  the 
inn  and  called  upon  Nevison  in  the  King’s  name  to 
tell  him  who  he  was,  at  the  same  time  presenting  a 
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pistol  at  the  highwayman.  4  My  name  is  Johnson/ 
said  John.  ‘  You  lie/  said  Hardcastle,  laying  a  hand 
on  his  arm  ;  ‘  it  is  Nevison,  and  thou  wilt  go  with 
me/  Whereupon  John,  seeing  that  he  was  betrayed, 
answered  bravely,  ‘  Well  then,  it  is  a  name  that  I  am 
not  ashamed  of,  even  though  I  am  your  prisoner/ 

On  the  way  to  York,  Hardcastle  and  his  prisoner 
stopped  at  Swillington  Bridge  at  an  alehouse,  and 
Nevison,  catching  sight  of  a  man  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  gave  him  five  shillings  to  go  and  tell 
John's  wife  that  he  was  taken  and  bidding  her  to  send 
him  a  shirt  and  other  necessaries.  At  Brainham 
Moor  the  news  of  Nevison ’s  arrest  had  preceded 
them,  and  a  crowd  collected  to  see  the  famous 
highwayman  pass. 

The  trial  at  York  Assizes  did  not  last  long.  Nevi- 
son’s  activities  were  too  notorious.  His  accomplices 
were  known  and  many  of  them  had  been  brought  to 
book.  One  of  them,  a  woman  who  considered  that 
Nevison  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  her,  had  turned  King’s 
Evidence  and  had  made  sweeping  disclosures.  It  was 
known  that  the  Talbot  Inn  at  Newark-on-Trent  had 
been  used  by  them  as  their  headquarters,  and  York¬ 
shire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire 
had  a  long  tale  of  their  exploits.  The  verdict  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

Yet  Nevison  seems  to  have  stood  out — far  out — 
from  among  his  fellows.  ‘  He  was  a  person  of  quick 
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understanding,  exceeding  valiant,  having  also  the  air 
and  carriage  of  a  gentleman,’  says  a  contemporary 
chronicler.  ‘  He  was  the  Claude  Duval  of  the  North,’ 
says  another.  A  third  speaks  of  him  as  ‘  a  man  well- 
beloved  ’  who  was  particular  about  his  appearance, 
and  was  generous,  kindly  and  charitable.  A  popular 
ballad  thus  commemorates  him  : 

He  maintained  himself  like  a  gentleman, 

Besides,  he  was  good  to  the  poor  ; 

He  rode  about  like  a  bold  hero, 

And  gain’d  himself  favour  therefor. 

Unhappily  for  the  highwayman  (or  should  we  say 
happily  for  society  ?)  the  ‘  plague  ’  trick  can  be  played 
once  only.  Nevison  had  already  employed  it  and  he 
was  a  much  marked  man.  This  time  the  watchers 
never  left  him.  .  .  . 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1685,  John  took  his  last  ride 
— to  the  gallows.  The  coffin  in  which  he  was  to  be 
buried  was  placed  alongside  the  ‘  tree,’  and  this  time 
it  was  no  mock  funeral  that  would  take  place.  He 
died  as  courageously  as  he  had  lived,  and  in  a  some¬ 
what  lengthy  speech  to  the  vast  crowd  that  had 
assembled  he  swore  that  he  was  innocent  of  killing 
any  man  but  Fletcher  and  that  the  woman  who  had 
sworn  away  his  life  was  a  slanderer. 

Few  men  have  risen  so  high  in  the  profession  as 
John  Nevison. 


II 

JACK  SHEPPARD 

No  book  of  escapes  could  possibly  be  complete  with¬ 
out  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Jack  Sheppard. 
Indeed,  to  many  he  appears  to  be  the  very  prince  of 
escapers,  and  certainly  his  historic  exploit  in  breaking 
out  of  Newgate  has  been  subject  for  more  literature 
than  has  any  similar  adventure  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  A  small  library  could  be  formed  of  the 
broadsides,  ballads,  pamphlets,  articles  and  books 
devoted  to  this  otherwise  commonplace  vagabond. 

Yet  Jack  Sheppard’s  claim  to  fame  as  a  dashing 
fellow  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
novelist — Harrison  Ainsworth.  I  say  £  almost  ’  en¬ 
tirely,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  exalted  to  the 
position  of  a  popular  hero  at  the  time  of  his  execution ; 
but  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  pamphleteer 
attributed  to  him  the  qualities  with  which  the  later 
novelist  endowed  him.  Most  of  us  have  read  Jack 
Sheppard — when  we  were  young  ;  and  many  of  us 
put  the  book  down  with  a  mental  picture  of  Jack  as 
a  fine  fellow,  happy-go-lucky,  soft-hearted,  generous, 
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yet  a  lion  when  roused,  a  splendid  athlete,  quick¬ 
witted  and  ingenious. 

Unhappily,  the  more  sober  accounts  of  his  life  and 
doings  dispel  this  romance.  He  was  an  audacious 
young  thief — for  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year 
when  he  was  hanged — a  ne’er-do-well  from  his 
youth,  and  one  who  might  justly  be  called  a  pest  to 
society.  That  he  performed  a  notable  escape  in 
breaking  out  of  Newgate  cannot  be  denied,  but  even 
this  feat  has  been  greatly  magnified  by  the  romancers. 
For  only  an  athlete  possessed  of  unusual  strength 
could  have  done  what  Ainsworth  attributes  to  him. 
Sheppard  was  little  more  than  a  lad,  he  was  only  five 
feet  four  inches  high,  of  slight  build,  he  was  de¬ 
bauched,  and  his  ankles  were  manacled  with  iron 
rings  attached  to  each  other  by  heavy  oblong  links. 
In  following,  in  the  main,  Ainsworth’s  account  of 
Sheppard’s  escape,  therefore — for  it  is  an  excellent 
and  accurate  summary  of  the  numerous  contem¬ 
porary  records — let  us  bear  the  manacles  and  the 
‘  very  slender  ’  stunted  lad  (with  an  impediment  in 
his  speech)  in  mind,  and,  where  necessary,  take  a 
small  pinch  of  salt.  I  shall  use  Ainsworth  for  the 
escape  only,  his  account  of  Sheppard’s  adventures 
before  and  after  the  historic  exploit  having  little  to 
do  with  actual  fact.  For  instance,  after  leaving  the 
prison  the  novelist  takes  his  hero  for  a  walk  through 
Stamford  Hill  to  Tottenham,  in  the  main  thorough- 
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fare  of  which  town  he  listens  to  various  persons  dis¬ 
cussing  his  adventures.  A  walk  from  Newgate  to 
Tottenham  via  Stamford  Hill  would  be  a  somewhat 
formidable  undertaking  for  a  man  with  fetters  on  his 
nether  limbs — and  how  sore  his  ankles  must  have 
been  when  he  got  there  !  So  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  in  sober  fact  it  was  a  cowshed  at  the  back 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road  that  sheltered  Sheppard 
after  his  escape  from  gaol.  There  is  a  poignant 
chapter  in  the  novel  where  Jack,  having  freed  him¬ 
self  of  his  fetters,  arrives  at  his  mother’s  house  as  she 
stabs  herself  in  despair,  and  it  is  while  attending  her 
funeral  at  Willesden  Cemetery  that  he  is  arrested. 
It  is  hateful  to  have  to  record  that  although  Jack 
certainly  visited  his  mother  soon  after  his  escape,  it 
was  to  make  the  old  lady  blind  drunk  upon  brandy, 
he  himself  immediately  following  suit,  and  being 
forthwith  apprehended.  But  to  the  story. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  born  at  Stepney  in  the  year 
1702.  His  father  was  a  carpenter  in  Spitalfields, 
esteemed  by  his  neighbours  as  an  honest  man,  and 
Jack,  with  his  brother  Tom,  was  brought  up  to  the 
paternal  trade.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Sheppard  senior 
died  the  year  after  Jack  was  born,  and  Mrs.  Sheppard 
— the  poor  lone  widow  of  Ainsworth’s  book,  so 
mild  and  deserving  of  compassion — appears  to  have 
adopted  brandy  as  her  solatium.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  her  sons  would  continue 
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long  in  the  sober  path  of  joinery.  Tom  went  to  sea, 
and  after  following  this  profession  for  some  years, 
retired  in  1723  to  earn  his  living  by  thieving.  He 
entered  into  partnership  with  Jack,  but  unhappily — 
for  him — he  was  apprehended  before  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  details  of  his  craft,  and  the  following  year 
was  transported. 

Jack  was  brought  up  in  Bishopsgate  workhouse, 
and  was  taught  the  trade  of  mending  cane  chairs,  but 
not  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  the  chairman  to  whom  he 
was  apprenticed,  followed  Tom’s  example  and  ran 
away.  While  casting  about  him  for  a  means  of  sus¬ 
tenance  he  was  befriended  by  a  Mr.  Kneebone,  a 
woollen-draper  who  had  formerly  employed  Jack’s 
father,  and  Jack  took  up  his  abode  beneath  this 
hospitable  roof.  Here  he  was  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  do  ’rithmetic,  and  presently  was  apprenticed  to 
one  Owen  Wood,  a  carpenter  in  Wych  Street — the 
Aldwych  of  to-day. 

Not  far  from  the  house  where  he  now  resided,  in 
Drury  Lane  in  fact,  stood  a  public-house  named  the 
Black  Lion,  and  Jack  acquired  the  habit  of  calling 
here  of  an  evening  for  his  pot  of  ale.  And  here  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  interesting  citizens  : 
among  others  a  gentleman  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Blueskin,  Jonathan  Wild,  at  that  time  at  the  very  top 
of  his  profession  of  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  a 
young  lady  named  Miss  Elizabeth  Lion  who  pre- 
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ferred  to  be  known  as  Edgeworth  Bess,  doubtless 
from  the  village  of  her  birth.  It  is  impossible  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  determine  which  of  these  three 
companions  was  responsible  for  the  shaping  of  Jack’s 
career  ;  possibly  they  all  had  a  hand  in  it,  and,  equally 
possibly,  Jack  had  already  shaped  it  for  himself.  Yet 
certain  it  is  that  these  companions  induced  him  to 
commit  his  first  robbery. 

If  you  will  look  at  Hogarth’s  engraving  entitled 
Nighty  you  will  notice,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
street,  a  house  mounting  a  signboard  whereon  is 
depicted  a  rummer — one  of  those  excellent  goblets 
that  hold  such  a  liberal  quantity  of  liquor.  This 
house,  the  Rummer  Tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  was 
the  scene  of  Jack’s  initial  exploit.  It  was  not  a  very 
daring  deed — merely  the  theft  of  two  silver  spoons — 
but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  that  ended  at 
Tyburn  in  the  presence  of,  perhaps,  the  largest  crowd 
that  had  hitherto  gathered  in  London.  The  thief  was 
undiscovered  at  the  time,  and  this  fact  also  en¬ 
couraged  Sheppard  to  continue  in  the  profession  he 
now  determined  to  adopt. 

He  was  soon  to  fly  at  higher  game.  Not  far  from 
the  Black  Lion  was  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bains,  or 
Baynes,  a  broker.  This  house  stood  in  Whitehorse 
Yard,  and  afforded  an  excellent  crib  for  the  novice 
cracksman.  Jack,  egged  on  by  another  young  lady 
whom  he  had  lately  met,  Miss  Poll  Maggot  by  name, 
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broke  in  and  stole  a  roll  of  cloth.  He  was  at  this  time 
still  living  at  his  master’s  house,  and  apparently  being 
unwilling  to  place  himself  in  Wild’s  hands,  he  took 
the  cloth  home  to  his  bedroom  and  hid  it  in  his  trunk. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  returned  a  few  days 
later  to  the  house  which  he  had  robbed,  removed  the 
bars  of  the  cellar  window,  entered,  and  stole  goods 
and  money  to  the  value  of  £22.  This  determined 
him  to  give  up  carpentering  and  to  adopt  robbery  as 
a  profession.  He  was,  therefore,  easily  persuaded  not 
to  go  home  that  night,  and  being  still  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor  the  following  day,  decided  to  take 
a  holiday. 

In  the  meanwhile  his  master,  suspecting  that  the 
apprentice  had  made  undesirable  friends,  searched 
Jack’s  trunk  and  found  therein  the  bale  of  cloth  that 
had  been  stolen.  But  Sheppard  being  apprised  of 
this  by  a  fellow  apprentice,  broke  into  his  master’s 
house  the  same  night  and  carried  off  the  cloth,  lest 
it  should  be  used  in  evidence  against  him.  Owen 
Wood  appears  to  have  been  a  kindly  man,  for  he  took 
no  further  action,  and  indeed  made  several  attempts 
to  win  Jack  back  to  the  paths  of  honesty.  He  sent 
a  message  to  the  effect  that  if  Jack  would  return  to 
the  house  all  would  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  Our 
hero  returned,  but  his  repentance  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  He  took  to  staying  out  at  night  on  frequent 
occasions,  and  at  last  his  master  could  stand  it  no 
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longer.  In  1723,  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship, 
following  high  words,  Jack  levanted. 

He  now  took  a  lodging  in  Mayfair,  but  later  in  the 
same  year  he  removed  to  Parson’s  Green,  and  set  up 
house  there  in  a  garret  with  Miss  Lion,  dispensing 
with  the  usual  formalities.  Not  long  after  this  he  was 
arrested  as  a  runaway  ’prentice  and  lodged  in  the 
Watchhouse  at  St.  Giles’s  ;  but  once  again  his  old 
master  Wood  came  to  his  assistance,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  procuring  his  release. 

For  some  time  he  now  worked  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter,  for  this  was  an  excellent  way  of  obtaining 
ingress  to  houses  which  he  was  desirous  of  robbing  ; 
and  being  employed  in  decorating  a  house  in  Mayfair 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  ransacking  it  and  carrying 
off  cash,  plate,  rings,  and  four  suits  of  clothes.  Soon 
after  this  exploit  Miss  Lion  came  under  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  police  and  was  apprehended  and  lodged 
in  the  round-house,  or,  as  we  should  say  now,  police 
station,  near  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields.  Sheppard  at 
once  went  to  visit  her,  and  the  beadle  in  charge  of 
the  round-house  refusing  to  admit  him,  Jack  knocked 
him  down,  broke  open  the  door,  and  carried  Bess  off 
in  triumph. 

This  exploit  not  unnaturally  raised  him  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  estimation  of  his  companions.  Tom 
Sheppard  hearing  of  it  persuaded  Jack  to  make  him 
his  partner.  Jack  agreed,  and  they  at  once  set  about 
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robbing  a  public-house  in  Southwark.  They  broke 
in  at  night  and  carried  off  some  money  and  clothes, 
Jack  allowing  his  brother  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
proceeds  of  this  venture.  A  few  days  later,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Edgeworth  Bess,  they  broke  open  the 
shop  of  Mrs.  Cook,  a  linen-draper  in  Clare  Market — 
not  a  stone ’s-throw  from  the  house  in  which  Jack  had 
served  so  idle  an  apprenticeship — and  carried  off 
goods  to  the  value  of  £55.  A  fortnight  later  they 
broke  into  another  house  in  Drury  Lane.  With 
foolish — probably  drunken — effrontery,  Tom  Shep¬ 
pard  went  to  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Cook’s  in  Clare 
Market  and  tried  to  sell  her  some  of  the  property 
stolen  from  the  house  in  Drury  Lane.  But  the 
runners  were  on  the  lookout  for  him,  and  he  was 
arrested  and  committed  by  the  magistrate  to  New¬ 
gate.  Here,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  release,  he 
turned  King’s  Evidence  and  accused  his  brother  and 
Bess  ;  but  these  two  worthies,  having  been  warned, 
made  good  their  escape  :  whereupon  Tom  was  trans¬ 
ported.  At  length,  however,  one  of  Jack’s  com¬ 
panions,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  James  Sykes 
(not  Bill) — otherwise  called  Hell-and-Fury — meeting 
Jack  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles’s,  drew  him 
into  a  public-house,  and  while  they  were  drinking 
managed  to  send  out  for  a  constable.  This  traitorous 
design  was  successful :  Jack  was  taken  into  custody 
and  haled  before  the  magistrate.  After  a  short 
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examination  he  was  sent  to  St.  Giles’s  round-house, 
but  being  already  acquainted  with  that  building,  he 
had  little  difficulty  in  breaking  through  the  roof  of 
it,  and  escaped  during  the  night. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  May  1724,  he  was  taken 
again.  With  an  associate  named  Benson  he  was 
crossing  Leicester  Fields,  or  Leicester  Square  as 
we  should  say  to-day,  when  Benson  bungled  in 
attempting  to  relieve  a  passer-by  of  his  watch.  The 
intended  victim  raised  such  an  outcry  that  Jack 
had  no  chance  to  escape,  and  he  was  promptly  carried 
off  to  the  parish  watch-house.  Here  he  was  visited 
by  Miss  Lion,  who  was  at  once  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  being  one  of  his  accomplices.  The  following 
day  Jack  and  Bess  were  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
and  as  they  were  now  fairly  notorious,  a  number 
of  persons  appeared  charging  them  with  theft. 
Accordingly,  they  were  committed  to  Newgate  and, 
as  they  passed  for  man  and  wife,  they  were  allowed 
to  lodge  together.  Here  they  were  visited  by  many 
of  their  friends,  and  the  excellent  Blueskin,  who  was 
one  of  the  number,  at  once  brought  them  the 
necessary  tools  to  enable  them  to  escape. 

No  sooner  had  the  gaoler  left  them  for  the  night 
than  Jack  proceeded  to  file  off  his  manacles.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  heavy  criss-cross 
bars  which  guarded  the  window  of  their  cell,  and 
these  were  soon  removed  in  their  entirety.  Thip 
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window,  however,  was  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  only  things  which  they  possessed 
out  of  which  to  construct  a  rope  were  their  blankets. 
But  these  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  rope  of 
the  requisite  length.  Miss  Lion  therefore  removed 
a  portion  of  her  attire,  and  having  by  this  means 
lengthened  the  rope  sufficiently,  they  were  both 
enabled  to  reach  the  yard.  The  wall  of  the  yard 
was  twenty-two  feet  high  and  it  was  topped  with  a 
strong  chevanx  de  f  rise  :  they  therefore  walked 
along  the  yard  till  they  came  to  the  great  gates, 
which  they  scaled  by  foot-holds  furnished  by  the 
locks  and  bolts.  The  rope  enabled  them  once  more 
to  reach  the  ground  in  safety,  and  Bess  having  now 
donned  the  remainder  of  her  garments,  which  she 
had  removed  lest  they  should  hinder  her  agility,  the 
couple  linked  arms  and  marched  into  the  town. 

This  exploit  raised  Jack  Sheppard’s  stock  con¬ 
siderably.  All  the  thieves  of  Aldwych  and  St.  Giles’s 
were  anxious  to  become  his  ‘  pals.’  He  selected 
two  of  them — Grace,  a  cooper,  and  Lamb,  an 
apprentice  to  a  mathematical  instrument  maker — 
and  on  information  supplied  by  the  latter  the  trio 
robbed  the  house  of  Lamb’s  master  in  Aldwych  to 
a  considerable  amount  in  cash  and  valuables. 
Lamb,  however,  was  not  cast  in  the  same  mould  as 
Jack,  and  being  already  suspected  of  keeping  bad 
company  he  was  apprehended  and  lodged  in  gaol, 
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shortly  after  which  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  transportation. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  Jonathan  Wild,  having  done  extremely  well  as 
a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  now  decided  to  enlarge 
his  business  by  becoming  an  informer ;  and  as 
Sheppard  had  gained  sufficient  notoriety  to  ensure 
a  heavy  reward  for  his  apprehension,  Wild  cast 
about  him  for  a  means  of  enriching  himself  at  Jack's 
expense.  Never  was  the  saying  4  Give  a  rogue 
enough  rope  and  he  will  hang  himself  ’  proved  to 
be  more  true.  Wild  had  followed  Jack’s  career 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Black  Lion,  and  he  knew 
that  by  playing  a  waiting  game  the  informer  would 
win  in  the  end. 

Jack  seems  to  have  mistrusted  Wild  from  the  first. 
Blueskin  (whose  real  name  was  Joseph  Blake)  also 
had  no  love  for  Jonathan.  But  without  an  efficient 
receiver  it  was  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  earnings. 
They  met,  about  this  time,  a  man  named  Field  who 
was  beginning  to  do  well  in  the  receiving  line,  and 
having  brought  off  a  successful  coup  they  lodged 
the  proceeds  in  a  stable  at  the  bottom  of  Horseferry 
Road,  Westminster,  which  they  had  hired.  Field 
promised  to  dispose  of  the  property  for  them,  and 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  went  down  to  the 
stable  by  night,  broke  into  it,  carried  off  the  property 
therein — and  then  went  straight  to  Wild.  The 
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result  was  that  on  the  23rd  July  Blueskin  and 
Sheppard  were  arrested  in  Rosemary  Lane. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  14th 
August.  The  evidence  against  both  of  them  was 
quite  satisfactory — from  the  public’s  point  of  view. 
Both  had  been  ‘  wanted  ’  for  some  time,  and  to 
prove  an  alibi  was  out  of  the  question.  They  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  on  Monday  the  30th  August, 
1724,  an  order  was  sent  to  Newgate  ordering  their 
execution. 

Up  to  now  it  was  the  tightest  fix  Jack  had  ever 
been  in.  But  fortune  favoured  him.  In  the  old 
gaol  at  Newgate  there  was  a  wicket  in  the  lodge  in 
which  the  gaoler  sat,  that  opened  into  a  dark  passage, 
from  which  a  few  steps  led  to  the  ‘  hold  ’  containing 
the  condemned  cells.  Prisoners’  friends  were  taken 
to  this  wicket,  but  any  close  communication  with  the 
prisoners  was  prevented  both  by  the  watch  which 
the  gaolers  kept  and  by  the  large  iron  spikes  which 
surmounted  the  wicket.  Miss  Lion,  however,  was 
accustomed  to  prisons  and  soon  found  an  opportunity 
to  assist  her  fiance.  Being  extremely  comely  she 
had  little  difficulty  in  diverting  the  gaoler’s  attention 
from  the  wicket  while  she  edged  under  the  gate 
with  her  foot  the  files  which  she  hoped  would  enable 
Master  Jack  to  regain  freedom  a  second  time.  Her 
visits  were  frequent — so  far  from  minding  them, 
the  gaoler  rather  looked  forward  to  them — and 
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each  time  Jack  approached  the  wicket  to  talk  to  her 
he  got  to  work  on  the  spikes  with  his  file.  He  was 
only  just  in  time  ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  warrant  for  his  execution  had 
arrived  that  he  had  reduced  the  spikes  to  the  required 
insecurity.  Miss  Maggott,  who  was  a  large  powerful 
woman,  accompanied  Bess  to  the  prison,  and  while 
Bess  was  making  herself  agreeable — doubly  agree¬ 
able,  for  she  had  brought  liquor  with  her — in  the 
gaoler’s  lodge,  Jack  broke  off  the  spikes  which  he 
had  filed,  and  thrusting  his  head  and  shoulders 
through  the  aperture,  Poll  pulled  him  over  the  wicket. 
How  she  smuggled  him  through  the  gaoler’s  room 
into  the  street  we  have  no  authentic  account.  It 
must  have  been  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

Jack’s  stock  in  the  criminal  world  was  now  at  a 
premium.  He  had  the  underworld  of  London  with 
him  almost  to  a  man,  and  his  importance  was  also 
recognised  by  the  upholders  of  law  and  order.  An 
immediate  pursuit  was  made,  and  Jack  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  lie  very  close  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wych  Street  and  Clare 
Market  indeed  he  was  well  known,  and  many  would 
have  liked  to  earn  the  reward  offered  for  his  appre¬ 
hension.  But  Jack  carried  two  loaded  pistols  with 
him  wherever  he  went,  and  the  most  courageous 
knew  that  it  was  death  to  arrest  him.  A  friend  of 
his,  one  Page  a  butcher,  who  also  had  urgent  reasons 
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for  leaving  London,  suggested  that  they  should 
go  to  Warndon,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  the 
relatives  of  Page  were  living,  and  they  set  out  for 
that  town.  But  on  arrival  there,  not  meeting  with 
the  respect  to  which  they  considered  that  their  rank 
and  profession  entitled  them,  they  promptly  returned 
to  London.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Blueskin  had  been  hanged. 

On  the  night  of  their  return  they  were  walking 
down  Fleet  Street  when  they  passed  a  watchmaker's 
shop  and  noticed  that  it  was  attended  only  by  a  boy. 
A  chance  like  this  was  too  good  to  be  missed. 
They  turned  back,  and  as  they  passed  the  shop  Jack 
broke  the  window  and  snatched  three  watches, 
with  which  he  made  his  escape.  Thereupon  he 
retired  to  Finchley  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
Austin,  one  of  the  gaolers  at  Newgate  from  whose 
charge  he  had  escaped,  received  information  of  his 
retreat,  surrounded  the  house  with  an  armed  band 
(ioth  September),  and  apprehended  him.  He  was 
carried  back  at  once  to  Newgate. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  steps  were 
now  taken  as  were  considered  effectual  to  prevent 
him  ever  escaping  again.  Yet  he  had  not  been 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  prison  before  one  of  his 
friends  managed  to  hand  him  the  tools  for  effecting 
his  release.  On  12th  September  a  small  file  was 
discovered  between  the  leaves  of  his  Bible  ;  four 
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days  later  a  complete  outfit  of  escaper’s  tools  was 
revealed  in  the  rush  seat  of  his  chair.  Accordingly, 
he  was  put  into  the  strongest  cell,  known  as  ‘  The 
Castle,’  handcuffed,  manacled  with  heavy  leg  irons, 
and  chained  by  these  irons  to  a  staple  fixed  in  the 
floor. 

Jack  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  fame — 
a  fame  that  had  spread  through  the  town.  On 
Sunday,  13th  September,  a  ‘  vast  concourse  ’  flocked 
to  the  prison  to  see  him,  and  the  chapel  was  crowded. 
He  was  visited  by  all  manner  of  people  :  literary 
men  and  Fleet  Street  dwellers  came  to  talk  with 
him,  and  hardly  anyone  left  without  making  him  a 
present  of  some  kind  or  other.  But  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  presents  enabled  him  to  obtain 
luxuries  wThich  were  unheard  of  in  Newgate,  the  one 
dominating  idea  in  his  mind  was — escape.  His 
fertile  brain  soon  suggested  a  plan. 

On  the  14th  October  the  Sessions  began  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  as  the  gaolers  wrere  kept  busy  in 
continually  attending  the  Court,  he  judged  that  this 
was  a  propitious  moment  in  which  to  attempt  his 
escape,  seeing  that  the  gaolers  would  have  little 
time  to  visit  him.  Accordingly,  about  two  o’clock 
on  the  following  afternoon,  as  soon  as  one  of  the 
gaolers  had  brought  him  his  dinner  and,  having 
examined  his  irons,  had  gone  out  and  locked  the 
door,  Jack  set  about  his  great  exploit.  It  was 
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undoubtedly  a  great  exploit — one  of  the  greatest 
in  prison-breaking  that  has  ever  been  recorded. 

His  first  object  was  to  free  himself  from  his 
handcuffs.  This  he  accomplished  by  holding  the 
chain  that  connected  them  between  his  teeth,  and, 
squeezing  his  fingers  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
drawing  his  hands  through  the  manacles.  He  next 
twisted  the  heavy  links  of  the  ankle-chain  round 
and  round,  and  partly  by  main  strength,  partly  by 
a  dexterous  and  well-applied  jerk,  snapped  asunder 
the  central  link  by  which  they  were  attached  to  the 
staple  in  the  floor.  Taking  off  his  stockings  he 
then  drew  the  anklets  up  as  far  as  he  could  and  tied 
the  chains  to  his  legs  to  prevent  them  from  clanking 
and  impeding  him. 

A  brief  inspection  of  the  chimney  showed  him 
that  escape  that  way  was  prevented  by  an  iron  bar 
which  was  fixed  across  it  a  few  feet  up.  To  remove 
this  obstacle  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
wall  big  enough  for  him  to  crawl  through.  With 
the  broken  link  of  the  ankle-chain  as  his  only  tool, 
he  began  operations  just  above  the  chimney-piece 
and  soon  managed  to  pick  a  hole  in  the  plaster. 
As  he  suspected,  he  found  that  the  wall  was  solidly 
constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  with  such  a 
tool  as  he  possessed  it  was  a  work  of  infinite  labour 
to  get  out  a  single  brick.  But  he  knew  that  when 
once  that  was  done  the  rest  would  be  comparatively 
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easy,  and  he  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  presently 
succeeded  in  removing  the  first  brick. 

Heartened  by  this  success  he  set  to  work  more 
vigorously,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  was  soon 
evident  by  the  heap  of  bricks,  stones,  and  mortar 
which  littered  the  floor.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
he  had  made  so  large  a  hole  in  the  chimney  that  he 
could  stand  upright  in  it.  He  was  now  within  a 
foot  of  the  bar,  and  squirming  himself  into  the  hole 
he  soon  worked  his  way  to  it.  Regardless  of  the  risk 
he  ran  by  heavy  stones  dropping  on  his  head,  and 
paying  no  heed  to  the  noise  made  by  the  falling  rubbish 
which  might  well  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
gaolers,  he  continued  to  pull  down  large  masses  of 
the  wall,  which  he  flung  upon  the  floor  of  the  cell. 

Having  worked  thus  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  half  stifled  by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  his 
exertions  raised,  he  found  he  had  made  a  hole 
about  three  feet  wide  and  six  high,  and  had  un¬ 
covered  the  iron  bar.  Grasping  it  with  both  hands 
he  wrenched  it  from  the  stones  into  which  it  was 
mortised,  and  climbed  down  again  to  the  floor. 
On  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  square  bar  of  iron, 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  more  than  an  inch  thick. 
Seeing  that  his  only  tool  so  far  was  quite  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  out  of  prison,  he  must 
have  thought  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  this  bar  were 
well  worth  while. 
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Jack  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
by  any  other  way  than  the  roof.  And  to  reach  it 
would  be  a  most  difficult  undertaking.  Still,  it 
was  possible,  and  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
escape.  Blueskin.  .  .  .  He  grasped  his  bar  and 
started  again. 

He  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  prison  buildings,  and  he 
guessed  that  he  would  have  to  break  open  five  or 
six  heavily  ironed  doors.  But  he  now  had  a  tool 
that  would  serve  as  a  useful  ‘  jemmy/  and  possibly 
— as  Ainsworth  suggests — the  thought  of  what  a 
stir  his  escape  would  make  acted  as  a  strong  incen¬ 
tive.  He  was  only  twenty- three. 

The  heap  of  bricks  and  rubble  which  now  littered 
the  floor  of  his  cell  amounted  almost  to  a  cartload, 
and  stepping  over  this  he  climbed  once  more  into 
the  chimney,  and  having  reached  the  level  of 
the  room  above  recommenced  operations  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  before.  The  bar  proved  a  serviceable  tool, 
and  with  it  he  soon  managed  to  make  a  hole  in 
the  wall.  Before  proceeding  with  this  task  he 
had  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
barricade  the  door,  but  the  bar  was  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  he  could  have  effected  this,  and 
as  it  was  indispensable  for  his  further  efforts  he 
gave  up  the  idea,  and  determined  to  rely  on  the 
good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  him. 

The  cell  which  he  had  now  reached  was  called 
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‘  The  Red  Room  ’  from  the  fact  of  its  walls  having 
been  once  painted  that  colour.  Like  ‘  The  Castle,' 
which  it  resembled  in  respect  of  size,  it  was  destitute 
of  furniture  ;  for  it  was  reserved  for  state  prisoners 
and  had  not  been  occupied  since  1716,  when  the 
gaol  was  crowded  with  the  Preston  rebels. 

Having  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  sufficiently  large 
for  him  to  pass  through,  Jack  tossed  the  bar  into  the 
room  and  crept  after  it.  In  stepping  across  the 
room  he  trod  on  something  sharp  which  pierced  the 
sole  of  his  shoe,  and  stooping  to  see  what  it  was  found 
that  it  was  a  long  rusty  nail  which  projected  from  the 
boards.  This  he  picked  up,  and  reserved  for  future 
use  :  indeed  he  endeavoured  presently  to  pick  the 
lock  of  the  door  with  it,  but  being  unsuccessful  he 
prised  off  the  lock  plate  with  the  bar  and,  inserting 
his  fingers,  managed  to  draw  back  the  bolt.  Opening 
the  door  he  stepped  out  into  a  dark  narrow  passage, 
leading,  as  he  knew,  to  the  chapel. 

On  the  left  there  were  doors  communicating  with 
the  King’s  Bench  Ward  and  the  Stone  Ward — 
two  large  rooms  on  the  master  debtors’  side.  The 
sound  of  voices  coming  from  them  cautioned  him  to 
go  quietly,  and  he  tip-toed  to  the  end  of  the  passage. 
Here  his  progress  was  checked  by  a  strong  door 
several  inches  thick,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  the 
passage.  Running  his  hand  over  it  he  found  to  his 
dismay  that  the  lock  was  on  the  other  side.  After 
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several  careful  attempts  to  burst  it  open  he  decided 
to  break  through  the  wall  on  the  side  nearest  the 
lock.  This,  however,  was  a  much  more  serious 
task  than  he  anticipated.  The  wall  was  a  stone 
one  and  of  considerable  thickness  ;  moreover,  the 
noise  that  he  made  was  so  great  that  he  feared  it 
would  be  heard  by  the  prisoners  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Ward.  However,  it  was  neck  or  nothing,  so  he 
went  to  work  again  with  more  vigour  than  ever. 
At  the  end  of  half-an-hour’s  severe  labour,  during 
which  he  was  obliged  several  times  to  stop  for 
breath,  he  had  managed  to  make  a  hole  wide  enough 
to  admit  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow.  Luckily,  his 
fingers  soon  touched  the  bolt,  and  working  it  up  and 
down  he  managed  to  push  it  back.  To  his  delight 
the  door  instantly  yielded,  and  passing  on  he  hurried 
into  the  chapel. 

The  chapel  of  Old  Newgate  was  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  gaol, 
and  was  divided  on  the  north  side  into  three  grated 
compartments,  or  ‘  pens  ’  as  they  were  called,  which 
were  used  by  the  felons  and  common  debtors. 
At  the  end  of  these  there  was  a  small  pen  for  female 
offenders,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  there 
was  a  larger  enclosure  which  was  used  by  the  master 
debtors  and  strangers.  Immediately  beneath  the 
pulpit  was  a  large  circular  pen  where  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death  sat  to  hear  the  condemned  sermon 
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delivered  at  them,  and  where  they  provided  a  spec¬ 
tacle  for  the  crowds  drawn  thither  by  curiosity  on 
these  occasions. 

The  door  through  which  Jack  had  entered  the 
chapel  opened  into  one  of  the  pens  on  the  north  side. 
The  enclosure  surrounding  it  was  about  twelve 
feet  high,  the  under  part  being  composed  of  oak 
planks,  the  upper  part  of  a  strong  iron  grating  sur¬ 
mounted  by  iron  spikes.  In  the  middle  was  a 
gate,  which  of  course  was  locked.  Jack  soon  prised 
this  open  with  the  iron  bar,  and  presently  reached 
the  condemned  pew — where  it  had  been  his  fortune 
to  sit  not  so  long  before.  A  strange  whim  drew 
him  to  take  his  seat  there  again,  and  he  sat  down  for 
a  few  moments  and  closed  his  eyes.  But  the  vision 
of  his  previous  occupancy  of  this  pen,  the  three 
companions  who  had  shared  it  with  him,  the  clank 
of  the  heavy  fetters  as  they  shuffled  uneasily  beneath 
the  gaze  of  the  crowd  of  visitors,  the  droning  voice 
of  the  chaplain  imploring  him  to  prepare  for 
eternity, — all  was  so  vivid  that  he  started  up  and 
instinctively  took  refuge  in  the  pen  from  which 
he  had  just  emerged.  Presently,  recovering  himself, 
he  made  his  way  to  a  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chapel,  managed  to  break  off  one  of  the  spikes,  and 
then  climbed  over  it.  A  short  flight  of  stairs  brought 
him  to  a  dark  passage  down  which  he  went.  Here 
he  came  up  against  another  strong  door,  making 
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the  fifth  he  had  encountered.  Naturally  the  doors 
affording  egress  from  the  prison  were  considerably 
stronger  than  those  within  it,  so  he  was  hardly 
surprised  to  find  that  this  door  was  fastened  with  a 
lock  of  unusual  strength.  After  repeatedly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  plate,  which  was  so  strongly 
bolted  that  it  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  vainly 
attempting  to  pick  the  lock  with  the  nail  and  the 
spike  which  he  had  broken  off  the  passage  door,  he 
at  length,  after  half-an-hour’s  hard  work,  prised 
off  the  box  containing  the  lock  ;  whereupon,  as  he 
laughingly  told  one  of  his  visitors  later,  the  door 
became  ‘  his  humble  servant.’ 

Unhappily  for  him  this  door  was  not  the  last 
which  he  was  to  encounter,  for  just  as  he  anticipated 
stepping  out  on  to  the  roof,  he  came  to  door  number 
six.  He  guessed  that  there  might  be  another  door 
here,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  its  appearance. 
Running  his  hand  over  it  he  found  that  it  was  a 
complicated  mass  of  bolts  and  bars.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  all  the  precautions  previously  taken 
to  prevent  prisoners  from  escaping  had  been  collected 
here.  He  was  hardly  as  fresh  as  he  had  been  at  the 
start,  and  his  hands  were  sore  with  the  labour  he 
had  already  accomplished.  For  a  moment  or  two 
he  must  have  contemplated  giving  up  the  attempt. 
But  a  short  rest  revived  his  spirits  and  he  went  at 
the  door  with  renewed  vigour.  First  of  all  he  passed 
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his  hands  slowly  and  carefully  all  over  it,  making  a 
mental  picture  of  all  the  contrivances  which  held  it 
in  place.  The  lock  appeared  to  be  more  than  a  foot 
wide,  it  was  strongly  plated,  and  was  fastened  to  the 
door  with  thick  iron  hoops.  Below  it  an  enor¬ 
mously  thick  bolt  was  shot  far  into  a  socket,  and  in 
order  to  keep  it  there  it  was  fastened  to  the  hasp 
by  an  immense  padlock.  In  addition  to  this  the 
door  was  criss-crossed  with  iron  bars  bolted  to  the 
oak.  A  thick  iron  band  secured  the  bolt  socket  and 
the  tongue  of  the  lock  to  the  main  post  of  the  door¬ 
way.  The  hinges  were  un-get-at-able,  being  fixed 
to  the  door  from  the  outside.  It  was  an  obstacle 
that  would  have  daunted  most  escapers. 

Jack  set  to  work  upon  the  lock  and  attacked  it 
with  all  his  implements  in  turn,  the  bar,  the  nail 
and  the  spike,  but  made  not  the  slightest  impression 
upon  it.  After  an  hour’s  toil  he  had  broken  the 
nail,  and  had  slightly  bent  the  bar.  He  was  also 
considerably  overcome  by  fatigue,  had  strained  the 
muscles  of  his  arms,  and  had  made  his  hands  so  sore 
that  he  could  hardly  hold  his  tools.  He  was 
streaming  with  perspiration,  and  his  lips  and  tongue 
were  so  dry  that  he  asserted  afterwards  he  would 
have  parted  with  years  of  liberty  for  a  drink  of 
water.  Apparently  he  had  a  moment’s  panic  here, 
being  quite  certain  that  he  could  hear  rapid  footsteps 
making  their  way  towards  him,  but  presently  he 
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recovered  his  self-possession  and  sat  down  to  think 
out  the  best  way  of  getting  through  this  door. 

After  a  few  minutes’  thought  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  possibly  be  able  to  loosen  the  iron 
fillet  which  held  the  bolt  socket  and  the  tongue  of 
the  lock  to  the  main  post  of  the  doorway.  At 
length,  with  incredible  labour  and  by  the  aid  of 
both  spike  and  nail,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
point  of  the  bar  underneath  this  fillet.  With  one 
foot  against  the  doorpost,  and  exerting  every  muscle 
in  his  body,  he  at  last  managed  to  lever  up  the  iron 
band.  It  was  seven  feet  long,  seven  inches  wide, 
and  two  inches  thick.  After  a  short  rest  he  went  at 
it  again,  and  inserting  the  bar  now  here  now  there 
between  the  fillet  and  the  doorpost,  he  at  length 
prised  the  whole  of  this  band  from  its  seating.  In 
its  fall  it  brought  with  it  the  bolt  socket  and  the  box 
containing  the  tongue  of  the  lock.  Next  moment, 
Jack  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  A  short 
flight  of  steps  led  to  the  roof,  and  at  the  top  of  these 
was  a  door  bolted  on  the  inside.  He  opened  this, 
and  the  fresh  air  of  London  blew  upon  his  face. 

Sheppard  had  now  reached  what  was  called  the 
lower  leads,  a  flat  roof  which  covered  that  part  of 
the  prison  contiguous  to  the  gateway,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  walls  about  fourteen  feet 
high.  On  the  north  stood  the  battlements  of  one 
of  the  gate  towers,  and  on  this  side  a  flight  of  wooden 
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steps  protected  by  a  handrail  led  to  a  door  opening 
upon  the  summit  of  the  prison.  This  door  was 
crested  with  spikes  and  guarded  on  the  right  by  a 
semicircle  of  similar  obstacles.  Running  up  the 
steps  Jack  found  the  door,  as  he  anticipated,  locked. 
He  could  easily  have  forced  it,  but  preferred  a  more 
expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  roof.  Mounting  the 
door  which  he  had  last  opened,  he  placed  his  hands 
on  the  wall  above  and  drew  himself  up.  In  a 
moment  he  was  on  the  roof  of  the  prison.  At  this 
instant  the  clock  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  struck  eight  : 
Jack  had  thus  been  six  hours  in  breaking  out  of  the 
gaol. 

It  was  nearly  dark  now,  but  there  was  still  enough 
light  to  enable  him  to  discern  surrounding  objects. 
Proceeding  along  the  wall  he  reached  the  southern 
door,  climbed  over  its  battlements,  and  dropped 
down  upon  the  roof  of  the  gate.  He  then  climbed 
the  north  tower  and  made  his  way  to  the  roof  of  that 
part  of  the  prison  which  fronted  Giltspur  Street. 
Arriving  here  he  found  that  he  was  overlooking  the 
flat  roof  of  a  house,  which  roof,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge  in  the  darkness,  was  about  twenty  feet  below 
him.  Realising  the  risk  of  so  great  a  drop,  he 
turned  about  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  more 
favourable  place  to  descend,  but  could  see  nothing 
beyond  lofty  walls  without  a  single  projection. 
The  roof  of  the  house  looked  about  twenty  feet  below 
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him,  but  it  might  have  been  a  good  deal  more,  and 
prudence  reminded  him  that  to  undergo  six  hours’ 
excessive  labour  in  breaking  out  of  Newgate  only 
to  lie  with  a  broken  thigh  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
adjoining  would  have  been  foolish  in  the  extreme. 
The  only  thing  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  go  back  for 
his  blanket,  and  make  a  rope.  This  resolution 
must  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  courage,  for  it  was 
quite  likely  that  his  absence  from  his  cell  had  been 
noticed  by  now,  and  although  the  contemporary 
accounts  are  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  safe  to  wager 
that  Master  Jack  must  have  thought  three,  four,  or 
more  times  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  go  back 
to  his  cell.  Yet  go  back  he  did.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  alternative. 

But  he  took  the  iron  bar  with  him  in  case  he  met 
anybody  on  the  way.  .  .  . 

1  As  he  passed  the  doors  leading  to  the  master 
debtors’  side  of  the  prison,  he  heard  someone 
singing  a  roistering  song  which  was  followed  by 
boisterous  laughter,  and  this  somewhat  reassured 
him.  The  news  of  an  escape  passes  quickly  through 
a  prison,  and  Jack  was  so  notorious  that  even  a 
rumour  of  his  flight  would  have  caused  suppressed 
excitement.  Entering  the  Red  Room  he  crept  down 
the  chimney  into  The  Castle — and  found  that  his 
blanket  was  buried  underneath  the  cartload  of  rubble 
encumbering  the  floor.  However,  he  discovered 
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the  blanket  at  last,  and  presently  he  once  more  found 
himself  looking  down  on  the  roof  of  the  house  in 
Giltspur  Street. 

Having  torn  his  blanket  into  wide  strips  which  he 
knotted  together,  he  fastened  one  end  of  this 
improvised  rope  to  the  wall  with  the  spike  which  he 
had  broken  off  in  the  chapel,  hammering  it  into 
the  mortar  with  his  bar.  This  done,  he  let  himself 
carefully  down  and  dropped  lightly  on  to  the  leaden 
roof.  After  listening  for  a  few  minutes  he  stepped 
cautiously  forward  and  found  a  small  garret  door 
in  the  roof  which  was  open.  Entering  this,  he 
passed  through  a  bedroom,  opened  the  room  door 
and  proceeded  to  go  quietly  downstairs.  Half-way 
down  his  leg  chains  rattled  slightly.  ‘  Oh,  Lor  ! 
what’s  that !  ’  cried  a  woman’s  voice  in  an  adjoining 
room.  ‘  Only  the  dog,’  replied  the  rough  tones  of 
a  man,  and  all  was  silent  again.  Jack  waited  a 
little,  and  muffling  the  chains  as  best  he  could, 
he  stole  down  the  remaining  stairs  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  hall  when  a  door  suddenly  opened  and 
two  people  appeared,  one  of  whom  held  a  candle. 
Retreating  as  quickly  as  possible,  Jack  opened  the 
first  door  he  came  to,  and  searching  in  the  dark  for 
somewhere  to  hide  was  lucky  enough  to  discover 
a  screen  behind  which  he  crept.  Having  lain  here 
for  some  considerable  time  he  at  length  ventured 
out  on  to  the  landing  and  downstairs  once  more — 
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this  time  to  see  a  man  at  the  open  front  door  taking 
leave  of  the  family.  As  soon  as  the  maid  had  retired 
with  the  candle,  Jack  crept  into  the  hall,  stumbled, 
recovered  himself,  opened  the  door,  and  found 
himself  in  the  street. 

It  was  now  close  upon  midnight,  and  passing  by 
the  watch-house  at  St.  Sepulchre's  he  bade  the  watch¬ 
man  good-night,  and  going  up  Holborn  he  passed 
Furnival's  Inn — where  the  Prudential  Insurance 
building  now  stands — and  turned  down  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  or  *  Lane  '  as  it  was  at  that  time.  After 
wandering  among  the  gardens  to  the  south  of  the 
Euston  Road,  he  got  into  the  fields  near  Tottenham 
Court  Road  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
here  he  took  shelter  in  a  cowhouse  and  slept  soundly 
for  some  hours. 

His  position  was  not  a  happy  one  ;  the  anklets 
and  chains  were  still  on  his  legs,  he  had  no  means 
of  removing  them,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hide 
them  in  the  daylight.  At  seven  o'clock,  however,  the 
rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  nobody  came  near 
his  hiding-place  all  day.  Night  coming  on,  hunger 
urged  him  to  obtain  some  food,  and  managing  to 
hide  his  irons  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  beneath 
his  clothes,  he  went  into  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  bought  some  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  at  a 
small  shop.  He  had  45s.  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was 
essential  for  him  to  obtain  a  hammer  or  a  file.  He 
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dared  not  risk  discovery,  however,  by  asking  for 
either  of  these  tools,  so  returned  to  his  cowshed 
for  the  night.  Next  day  it  was  still  raining,  and  he 
was  at  his  wits’  end  to  know  what  to  do.  So, 
having  gone  again  to  the  shop  at  night,  he  told  the 
old  woman  in  charge  of  it  that  he  had  lost  a  hammer 
and  wanted  to  buy  one.  The  woman  told  him 
that  she  had  no  such  article  to  sell,  and  recommended 
him  to  try  a  neighbouring  blacksmith.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  Jack  was  afraid  to  do,  so  he  went  back  once 
more  to  his  hiding-place. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  in  despair  he  tried 
to  beat  his  anklets  with  a  stone  so  that  by  making 
them  oblong  he  might  perhaps  slip  them  over  his 
heels.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  operation 
the  owner  of  the  cowshed  suddenly  came  up  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there,  and  why  he  had 
got  irons  on.  Jack  replied  that  he  had  just  escaped 
from  Bridewell,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned 
because  he  was  unable  to  give  security  for  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  child  that  had  been  sworn  to  him.  The  owner  of 
the  shed  curtly  told  him  to  begone,  and  went  away. 
Soon  after  this  another  man  passed  near  the  cow¬ 
shed.  Jack  called  to  him  and  told  him  the  same 
tale,  offering  him  twenty  shillings  if  he  would  get 
him  a  hammer  and  a  chisel.  The  man,  a  shoemaker 
by  trade,  possibly  guessed  who  Jack  was  ;  at  all 
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events  he  agreed  to  help — maybe  he  set  more  value 
on  his  possible  fame  as  one  who  had  helped  Jack 
Sheppard  to  escape  than  on  his  subsequent  career 
if  the  authorities  discovered  his  action.  The  shoe¬ 
maker  and  Jack  set  to  work  together  to  remove  the 
irons,  and  about  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon 
Jack  stood  up  a  free  man. 

When  night  came  on,  our  hero  tied  his  handker¬ 
chief  round  his  head,  tore  his  woollen  cap  in  several 
places,  as  well  as  his  coat  and  stockings,  in  order  to 
give  himself  the  appearance  of  a  beggar,  and  in  this 
state  he  made  his  way  to  a  cellar  near  Charing 
Cross,  where  he  supped  on  roast  veal,  and  was 
entertained  by  the  talk  of  the  habitues,  all  of  whom 
were  discussing  Sheppard’s  escape  from  Newgate. 
Next  day  he  took  shelter  at  a  small  public-house  in 
Rupert  Street,  Soho.  The  landlady  asked  him  if 
he  thought  that  Sheppard  could  get  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Jack  replied  that  that  was  impossible, 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  taken  again  ;  upon  which 
the  woman  expressed  the  pious  hope  that  a  curse 
might  fall  on  all  those  who  should  betray  him. 

On  Tuesday  he  took  the  lease  of  a  garret  in 
Newport  Market,  and  dressing  himself  like  a  porter 
went  to  Blackfriars  and  sought  out  one  Applebee, 
whose  trade  consisted  in  printing  the  dying  speeches 
of  condemned  criminals,  to  whom  he  handed  a 
letter  describing  his  escape,  and  receiving  adequate 
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remuneration  therefor.  In  this  letter  he  poked  fun 
at  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  and  also  included  a 
message  for  one  of  the  gaolers. 

Some  nights  after  this  he  renewed  the  practice 
of  a  profession  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  Newgate  episode.  He  broke  into  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Rawlings,  a  pawnbroker  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  stole  a  sword,  a  suit  of  clothes,  some  snuff-boxes, 
rings,  a  watch  or  two,  and  other  fal-lals  to  the  tune 
of  a  considerable  amount ;  and  being  now  extremely 
cock-a-hoop  with  himself,  determined  to  cut  a  dash 
as  a  gentleman  of  fashion  among  his  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  Drury  Lane  and  Clare  Market.  Accordingly, 
he  attired  himself  in  a  neat  suit  of  black  and  a 
peruke,  a  ruffled  shirt,  a  silver-hilted  sword,  a 
diamond  ring,  and  a  gold  watch.  In  these  habili¬ 
ments  he  joined  his  old  friends  at  supper,  regardless 
of  his  knowledge  that  the  authorities  were  making 
an  extremely  diligent  search  for  him. 

It  was  on  the  16th  October  that  he  escaped 
from  Newgate,  and  on  the  following  Friday  he  dined 
with  two  ladies,  Miss  Lion  and  Miss  Maggott,  at  a 
public-house  in  Newgate  Street,  and  having  had  an 
excellent  and  copious  dinner,  they  drove  along  in 
front  of  Newgate  in  a  hackney  coach,  Miss  Maggott, 
however,  insisting  upon  drawing  down  the  blinds. 
In  the  evening  they  sought  entertainment  at  the 
Sheers  tavern  in  Maypole  Alley,  Clare  Market,  when 
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Sheppard  sent  for  his  mother,  who  was  living  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  her  arrival  he  treated  her  so 
liberally  with  brandy  that  she  was  quite  overcome, 
and  Jack  being  now  considerably  elated  with  the 
success  of  his  escape  and  the  endearments  of  his 
mother,  Miss  Maggott,  and  Miss  Lion,  he  proposed 
that  they  should  make  a  round  of  the  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  proposal  was 
immediately  agreed  to,  but  unhappily  for  Sheppard 
the  tap-boy  at  one  of  the  houses  which  they  visited 
recognised  him  and  at  once  went  to  the  nearest 
police  station.  I  regret  to  say  that  when  the  police 
arrived  upon  the  scene  Jack  was  not  only  speechless, 
but  entirely  unconscious  of  their  arrival.  He  was 
deposited  on  the  floor  of  a  hackney  coach  and  driven 
back  to  Newgate,  the  two  loaded  pistols  in  his 
possession  being  first  of  all  removed. 

Jack  was  now  more  of  a  hero — with  those  who  had 
no  great  love  for  law  and  order — than  ever,  and 
even  the  most  law-abiding  citizens  of  London  found 
something  to  admire  in  one  who  had  proved  his 
daring  and  fortitude  in  so  signal  a  fashion.  To 
escape  again  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  : 
the  Governor  of  Newgate  took  care  of  that,  and 
Jack  was  watched  every  moment  of  the  day  and 
night,  in  addition  to  being  shackled  with  chains 
that  would  have  held  a  Samson.  Once  more  he 
held  levees  in  his  cell — Sir  James  Thornhill  came 
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and  painted  his  portrait — and  he  was  visited  by 
many  people  of  distinction  in  the  social  world,  never 
tiring  of  giving  them  an  account  both  of  his  robberies 
and  of  his  escapes,  doubtless  adding  certain  em¬ 
bellishments  to  these  with  each  recital.  He  begged 
everyone  who  visited  him  to  exercise  whatever 
authority  that  one  possessed  to  obtain  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy  in  his  favour,  but  as  the  only 
reason  for  this  prerogative  being  exercised  which 
he  could  advance  was  his  remarkable  dexterity  in 
escaping  from  gaol,  his  visitors  saw  little  reason  for 
stirring  themselves  on  his  behalf. 

Having  been  already  convicted  and  sentenced, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  be  tried  again,  and 
on  the  10th  November  he  was  led  to  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  when  a  record  of  his  con¬ 
viction  was  read,  an  affidavit  made  by  gaolers  that 
he  was  the  person  referred  to  in  it,  and  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Justice  Powis. 
Whereupon,  an  order  was  made  for  his  execution 
on  the  following  Monday,  the  16th. 

Thereafter  Sheppard  behaved  himself  becomingly. 
His  attendance  at  chapel  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  it  is  said  that  he  deprecated  to  his 
fellow  prisoners  any  disturbance  in  the  gaol. 
Possibly  he  hoped  that  by  this  seemly  behaviour  his 
pardon  would  be  obtained,  and  even  when  the  day 
of  execution  arrived  he  had  not  given  up  hope  of 
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escaping  the  gallows.  Escape  from  Newgate  was 
impossible,  but  one  of  his  visitors  gave  him  a 
pocket-knife,  and  he  secreted  this  upon  his  person 
with  the  intention  of  making  an  attempt  to  escape 
as  soon  as  the  cart  bearing  him  to  Tyburn  came 
opposite  the  Little  Turnstile  in  Holborn.  His 
intention  was  to  cut  the  cord  that  bound  his  wrists, 
throw  himself  out  of  the  cart  among  the  crowd,  and 
run  through  the  narrow  passage  where  the  sheriff’s 
officers  would  be  unable  to  follow  him  on  horseback, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  crowd  would  assist 
him  to  escape.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  scheme 
might  have  succeeded  ;  but  unfortunately  for  Jack, 
before  he  left  the  prison  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
gaol  searched  him  and  discovered  the  knife — 
indeed  he  discovered  it  to  such  effect  that  his  hand 
was  very  badly  cut  with  it.  Yet  even  now  Jack 
had  not  given  up  hope,  and  to  one  of  his  old  accom¬ 
plices  who  came  to  visit  him  he  outlined  a  scheme 
whereby  he  was  to  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  possible, 
carried  away  and  put  into  a  warm  bed  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  house,  and  have  one  of  his  veins  opened, 
he  having  been  told  that  this  would  restore  his 
animation. 

On  Monday  the  16th  of  November,  1724,  Jack 
mounted  the  cart  in  the  prison  yard  and  started 
on  his  drive  to  Tyburn.  All  along  Holbein  and 
Oxford  Street  he  scanned  the  vast  crowd  that  lined 
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the  streets  for  some  sign  of  an  attempt  at  rescue  ; 
but  none  was  forthcoming.  Yet  the  sight  that 
met  his  eyes  at  Marble  Arch  must  have  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  slender  undersized  lad  who  had 
come  there  to  die  ;  for  it  was  estimated  that  two 
hundred  thousand  people  were  there  assembled. 
On  the  scaffold  he  bore  himself  well,  even  with  a 
certain  dignity,  and  confessed  to  the  chaplain  that 
he  had  committed  two  robberies  for  which  he  had 
been  tried  and  acquitted.  Many  among  the  great 
crowd  were  not  afraid  to  express  their  pity  for  the 
fate  of  the  daring  lad,  and  indeed  regret  at  his 
untimely  end  predominated  over  indignation  at  his 
offences  against  society. 

His  friends  were  waiting  to  receive  his  body, 
hoping  against  hope  that  their  efforts  would  be  in 
time,  when — the  unexpected  happened.  The  exe¬ 
cutioner  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  cut  down.  In 
a  moment  there  was  an  uproar,  which  spread  rapidly, 
dangerously.  The  crowd  surged  towards  the 
scaffold.  In  alarm  the  officials  called  upon  the 
officer  commanding  the  soldiers  who  had  assembled 
to  keep  order,  to  clear  a  space  round  them.  Bayonets 
were  fixed  and  the  crowd  pressed  back.  And  then 
at  last  Jack’s  body  was  delivered  to  his  friends.  It 
was  borne  with  all  haste  to  a  public-house  in  Long 
Acre,  where  his  last  scheme  of  escape  was  put  into 
practice.  But  this  time  there  was  to  be  no  escape, 
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and  that  night  Jack  Sheppard  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Saint  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  where 
in  1866  his  coffin  was  discovered  by  workmen 
engaged  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  National 
Gallery. 


Ill 

DAVID  HAGGART 

Now  all  you  ramblers,  in  mourning  go, 

For  the  Prince  of  Ramblers  is  lying  low  ; 

And  all  you  maidens,  that  love  the  game, 

Put  on  your  mourning  veils  again. 

David  Haggart. 

Most  countries  have  their  arch-escapers.  Sheppard, 
Latude,  Trenck,  Casanova  are  the  Past  Masters  of 
the  Craft  of  Gaol-breaking  of  their  own  countries. 
David  Haggart  is  Scotland’s  Jack  Sheppard — indeed 
there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  them.  Both 
were  thieves  from  boyhood,  both  were  unusually 
bold,  both  had  a  remarkable  ability  for  prison- 
breaking,  and  both  came  to  the  scaffold  at  an  early 
age.  Sheppard  was  twenty-three  when  he  was 
hanged,  Haggart  twenty. 

He  was  born  at  a  farmhouse  called  The  Golden 
Acre,  near  Canonmills,  Edinburgh,  on  the  24th 
June,  1801,  and  his  father  was  a  gamekeeper  and 
dog-breeder,  with  a  good  clientele.  The  boy  was 
given  a  good  plain  education  at  the  neighbouring 
school,  and  before  he  reached  his  teens  he  twice 
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accompanied  his  father  to  the  Highlands  ‘  to  carry 
the  bag.’  He  was  a  jolly  sandy-haired  boy  and  a 
favourite  with  his  father’s  employers.  But  even  at 
this  early  age  that  strange  moral  kink  which  we  find 
inherent  in  all  born  thieves  began  to  manifest 
itself,  and  he  was  soon  in  trouble  for  petty  thefts. 

It  was  neither  chance  nor  destitution  that  made 
Jack  Sheppard  a  thief ;  it  was  not  even  an  uncon¬ 
genial  trade  that  started  David  Haggart  on  a  career 
of  crime.  For  when  the  Haggart  family  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  for 
David  to  earn  his  own  living,  he  elected  to  follow 
in  his  father’s  footsteps  and  become  a  dog  trainer, 
and  by  his  father’s  connection  with  gentry  he  was 
soon  in  the  way  of  building  up  an  excellent  business. 
He  had  a  way  with  dogs  which  had  often  been  noticed 
by  his  father’s  patrons,  and  many  a  sixpence  came 
his  way  for  his  skilful  handling  of  dogs  on  the  moor 
and  in  the  field.  He  had  done  well  at  school,  was 
always  top  of  his  class,  and  had  the  faculty  of 
learning  quickly,  though  he  was  in  trouble  now  and 
then  for  playing  truant.  He  had  therefore  had  a 
good  start  in  life,  and  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game  he 
should  have  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

When  he  was  ten,  being  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh 
he  saw  a  bantam  cock  that  took  his  fancy.  He 
approached  the  owner  and  offered  to  buy  it  ;  and 
the  owner  declining  to  part  with  the  bird,  Haggart 
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immediately  laid  plans  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 
He  borrowed  another  cock,  and  when  the  bantam, 
hearing  the  strange  bird  crow,  ran  to  accept  the 
challenge,  David  popped  him  incontinently  into  a 
bag  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  success,  he  cast  about  him  for  the 
means  of  increasing  his  store  of  silver,  and  noticing 
that  the  till  in  the  shop  of  a  poor  woman  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  was  easy  of  access,  he  broke  into 
the  shop  at  night  and  carried  off  the  till  bodily — 
a  remarkable  feat  of  criminal  daring  in  a  boy  of  ten. 

Not  long  after  this,  having  walked  some  six  miles 

from  home  with  a  school  friend  to  visit  a  relation, 

• 

he  ‘  found  ’  a  pony  grazing  by  the  roadside,  and  it 
at  once  occurred  to  him  that  riding  was  a  more  genteel 
form  of  travelling  than  walking.  Also  he  was 
tired  ;  and  why  walk  when  one  can  ride  ?  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  and  his  friend  mounted  the  pony  and  rode 
home  on  it.  The  pony  was  a  good  one  and  carried 
them  well  (after  it  had  twice  unseated  them),  so 
David  decided  to  keep  it.  An  old  hut  was  soon 
converted  into  a  stable,  and  Haggart  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  school-mates  by 
providing  them  with  a  pony  to  ride.  The  owner 
of  the  pony,  however,  saw  things  in  a  different  light, 
and  having  traced  the  animal,  called  on  papa  Haggart 
and  demanded  indemnity  for  himself  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  thief.  This  exploit  caused  no  little 
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stir  in  the  village,  but  the  women,  who,  as  usual,  had 
a  soft  place  in  their  hearts  for  a  daring  young  rascal, 
appeased  the  lawful  owner  by  buying  up  the  whole 
stock  of  the  butter  and  eggs  in  which  he  traded. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Haggart  attended  Leith  Races 
and  got  drunk.  A  recruiting  party  of  the  Norfolk 
Militia,  then  stationed  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  was 
also  present  ;  and  as  David  found  himself,  when  he 
became  sober,  a  soldier  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  it  seems  likely  that  the  recruiting 
sergeant  was  not  unconcerned  with  the  boy’s  intoxi¬ 
cation.  At  all  events,  the  days  of  dog  training  were 
over,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  David  had 
learnt  the  use  of  pipeclay  and  how  to  beat  a  drum, 
while  at  the  end  of  a  further  like  period  he  could 
blow  a  bugle  with  at  least  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
calls  to  be  distinguished.  But  soldiering  is  no  life 
for  a  thief — as  we  have  seen  with  Nevison.  There  is 
no  scope  for  the  play  of  their  natural  abilities,  and 
the  pay  is  too  low.  Discipline,  too,  is  a  hateful 
thing  to  those  who  have  a  warped  conception  of  the 
lawrs  of  meum  and  tuum .  Haggart  would  have 
deserted  if  any  opportunity  had  offered. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  his  regiment  left 
for  England  to  be  disbanded,  and,  having  got  into 
the  good  graces  of  its  Colonel,  David  obtained  his 
discharge  before  it  left  Edinburgh.  By  that  time 
his  father  had  moved  into  Edinburgh  to  the  South- 
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back  of  the  Canongate,  and  with  him  David  took 
up  his  abode. 

He  now  resolved  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  for 
the  next  nine  months  he  attended — more  or  less 
diligently — a  school  in  the  Canongate  and  acquired 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  book¬ 
keeping.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  bound 
himself  for  six  years  to  a  firm  of  millwrights  and 
engineers.  Unhappily  for  society  the  firm  became 
bankrupt  in  1817,  and  David  found  himself  wander¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with  no  visible  means  of 
support  beyond  that  which  his  father  was  able  to 
afford  him.  In  a  strange  autobiographical  account 
of  himself  which  Haggart  wrote  when  in  prison 
awaiting  his  execution,  he  asserts  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  bankruptcy  of  his  firm  and  was  in  fact 
constantly  employed  in  conveying  considerable  sums 
of  money  to  and  from  the  bank.  His  pocket-money 
he  drew  from  the  trousers’  pockets  of  passers-by  in 
the  streets. 

David  having  now  made  a  genuine  attempt  to 
lead  an  honest  life,  and  having  been  thwarted  in  that 
laudable  endeavour  by  Providence  itself,  felt  that 
he  had  an  excellent  excuse  for  starting  in  business 
on  his  own.  He  began  to  practise  the  Art  of 
Pocket-picking  assiduously,  and  in  order  to  enlarge 
his  experience  attended  the  fairs  and  horse-races  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  After  a  few 
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months,  feeling  that  he  was  now  qualified  to  practise, 
he  began  to  go  further  afield,  and  presently  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  local  fairs  and  racecourses. 
But  as  he  progressed  in  the  science  he  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  a  ‘  fence/  for  he  was  unacquainted  with 
any  receiver  of  stolen  goods  who  was  in  a  sufficiently 
large  way  of  business  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds 
which  he  was  so  rapidly  accumulating. 

At  this  period  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Bernard  M‘Guire,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  tailor,  in  Dumfries,  and 
who,  by  his  own  natural  abilities,  had  risen  high  in 
the  world  of  thieves.  Indeed,  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  pickpocket  by  all  the  younger 
lights  of  Scotland.  He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman, 
of  fine  physique,  something  of  an  athlete,  quick  in 
his  movements,  and  as  a  sprinter  had  no  equal  in 
all  Edinburgh.  An  excellent  companion,  one  who 
played  fair  with  his  friends  on  every  occasion  it 
was  politic  to  do  so,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
hindrance  of  scruples,  conscience  and  morality,  it 
is  no  wonder  he  had  earned  for  himself  a  position 
that  was  the  admiration  of  all  his  friends.  In  these 
days,  of  course,  he  would  have  amassed  great  wealth 
by  performing  before  a  camera  ;  in  1817  his  great 
abilities  were  entirely  unrecognised  by  all  save  that 
small  section  of  the  population  which  is  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
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M‘Guire  was  a  good  judge  of  a  thief.  He  recog¬ 
nised  in  Haggart  a  born  pickpocket.  No  amount 
of  practice  can  give  one  that  delicacy  of  touch,  that 
graceful  gliding  of  the  forearm,  that  sinuous  turn 
of  the  wrist  which  are  so  apparent  in  the  work  of 
those  who  have  practised  the  art  from  their  cradle. 
Moreover,  David  was  born  left-handed,  the  middle 
and  index  fingers  of  his  left  hand  being  of  equal 
lengths — fingers  which,  as  he  remarked,  ‘  never 
failed  me  in  picking  pockets.’  M‘Guire  was  right- 
handed.  It  was  obvious  therefore  that  if  they 
worked  in  double  harness  those  pockets  which  were 
temporarily  inaccessible  to  Mr.  M‘Guire’s  right 
hand  would  be  easy  of  access  to  Mr.  Haggart’s 
left.  David  was  a  thief  in  a  thousand.  Barney 
decided  to  adopt  him.  But  a  man  of  McGuire’s 
standing  cannot  be  too  careful  with  whom  he 
makes  friends.  It  is  always  well  to  make  trial  of 
them  beforehand.  He  therefore  informed  David 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  admit  him  to  his  friend¬ 
ship,  provided  David  could  satisfy  him  as  to  his 
bona  fides.  David  agreed  to  a  trial,  and  Barney 
selected  his  own  brother  as  the  subject  of  the  test. 
Incidentally,  I  should  mention  that  the  M‘Guire 
freres  had  been  partners  for  some  time — a  pleasing 
sidelight  on  the  character  of  Barney.  The  test  was 
accordingly  held,  and  Barney  and  David  duly  got 
drunk  on  the  proceeds  of  David’s  exploration  of  the 
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younger  M‘Guire’s  trouser  pocket.  The  following 
day  they  drew  up  articles  of  agreement  for  a  partner¬ 
ship,  the  basis  of  this  partnership  being  that  they 
should  go  fifty-fifty  in  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  practice  of  their  unlawful  occupations. 

One  small  point  should  be  mentioned  here. 
Until  he  met  with  Barney,  David  had  always 
practised  his  profession  after  nightfall.  IVTGuire 
soon  changed  all  that.  A  high-class  thief  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  If  you  are  afraid  to 
rob  by  daylight  it  is  tantamount  to  admitting  not 
only  that  you  are  afraid  of  your  victim  but  that  he 
has  some  right  to  the  contents  of  his  own  pockets. 
This  monstrous  heresy  Barney  soon  combated,  and 
David,  always  anxious  to  learn,  promised  to  become 
as  adept  by  daylight  as  he  had  been  by  darkness. 

Accordingly,  they  repaired  to  Portobello  Races  to 
experiment,  and  had  not  been  long  among  the  crowd 
when  they  espied  an  elderly  gentleman,  with 
bulging  breast-pocket,  viewing  the  races  from  one 
of  the  lower  seats  in  the  grand-stand.  Making  their 
way  towards  him,  they  had  the  pleasure  presently 
of  seeing  him  get  up  and  come  towards  them. 
Barney  therefore  intimated  to  his  companion  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  put  his  daring  to  the 
test.  David,  all  ago g,  advanced  to  meet  his  victim, 
and  so  great  was  his  eagerness  to  reduce  the  bulge 
in  the  elderly  gentleman’s  attire  that  he  turned  the 
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pocket  inside  out  and  well-nigh  removed  it  as  well. 
However,  the  pocket-book  was  safely  tipped  into 
Barney’s  waiting  hands,  and  when  the  victim  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise  the  firm  was  already 
counting  the  eleven  one-pound  notes  which  their 
discretion  had  earned  them. 

This  test  satisfied  Barney  that  David  was  no 
ordinary  thief,  and  it  also  added  considerably  to 
David’s  confidence  in  his  own  abilities.  /  He  saw,  too, 
that  by  transacting  business  in  this  way  they  would 
be  enabled  to  knock  off  work  at  a  reasonable  hour 
and  to  devote  their  evenings  to  recreation  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  also  reduced  their  labour  considerably 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  their  earnings.  A 
little  more  practice  and  they  could  stride  after  their 
victim  arm-in-arm,  separate,  and,  as  they  passed  on 
either  side  of  him,  a  shove  by  one  of  them — followed 
by  profuse  apologies —would  enable  the  other  to 
obtain  watch,  wallet  or  purse.  In  fact,  it  became 
so  easy  that  on  one  occasion  they  were  near 
quarrelling  as  to  whose  turn  it  was  next. 

The  articles  of  partnership,  then,  having  been 
duly  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  Messrs.  M‘Guire, 
Haggart  &  Co.  took  the  coach  to  Jedburgh,  deter¬ 
mined  to  exploit  the  trouser  pockets  of  the  low- 
landers.  The  ‘Co.’  was  represented  by  Mr.  M'Guire 
junior,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  rdle 
of  apprentice.  He  had,  however,  to  earn  his 
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keep,  handing  over  his  gross  earnings  to  the  senior 
partners,  who  then  decided  what  portion  of  the 
day’s  taking  should  be  allotted  to  him.  They  did 
not  treat  him  very  well.  He  was  obliged  to  hand 
over  to  them,  at  once,  everything  that  he  stole, 
without  being  allowed  to  examine  it.  If  his  takings 
consisted  of  a  pocket-book  containing  bank-notes, 
Barney  and  David  would  divide  the  notes  in  private, 
then  laugh  at  their  young  friend  for  having  made  a 
haul  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  old  letters. 

They  were  very  well  dressed  when  they  mounted 
the  coach,  in  fact  Barney  was  quite  a  swell.  Doubt¬ 
less  his  trade  of  tailoring  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
For,  since  in  his  younger  days  he  had  made  clothes 
for  the  gentry  among  whom  he  now  intended  to 
move,  he  knew  precisely  what  to  wear.  Both  the 
cut  and  material  of  his  coat  were  impeccable.  His 
nankeen  waistcoat  was  the  dernier  cri,  and  as  for  his 
trousers,  they  were  the  admiration  of  every  posting 
house  where  the  coach  stopped.  He  had  been  at 
some  pains,  too,  to  furbish  up  his  companions. 
David  was  a  little  uncomfortable  in  his  unusual 
finery  and  was  thankful  for  the  wide  brim  of  the 
beaver,  so  carefully  ironed  by  his  partner.  Also 
he  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  retain  in  position  the 
heavy  gold  watch  chain  that  spanned  his  florid 
waistcoat.  For  whenever  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  chanced  to  touch  it,  they  instinctively  closed 
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upon  it  and  deftly  jerked  it  out  of  its  place.  .  .  . 
They  carried  with  them  £31  in  notes  and  a  trunk 
full  of  clothes. 

At  Jedburgh  there  was  no  business  to  be  done,  so 
they  went  on  to  Kelso  fair  by  post-chaise.  Here 
they  soon  espied  a  rider  with  obvious  pocket-book 
walking  his  horse  about  on  the  outskirts  of  the  fair. 
Barney  at  once  went  up  to  him  and  asked  politely 
if  the  horse  were  for  sale.  It  was.  And  what  age 
was  it  ?  It  was  five.  4  Looks  more  than  that  : 
show  me  its  mouth.*  The  owner  opened  its  mouth, 
Barney  gave  it  a  sly  prod  to  make  it  throw  up  its 
head,  and  while  the  owner’s  arms  were  raised  aloft 
David  neatly  removed  his  wallet.  It  was  almost 
too  easy.  £20  net. 

From  here  they  went  to  Lockerbie,  and  at 
Lockerbie  fair  the  first  person  they  encountered 
was  John  Richardson,  the  extremely  active  head 
constable  of  Dumfries.  As  Barney  had  once  had 
cross  words  with  him  while  ostensibly  pursuing 
the  trade  of  tailor  in  that  town,  they  judged  it  prudent 
to  mingle  with  the  throng  as  sightseers  only.  In 
the  evening,  finding  that  this  annoying  official  still 
persisted  in  watching  the  merrymakers,  David  and 
Barney  made  their  way  to  the  principal  inn  and, 
refusing  the  offer  of  a  private  room,  entered  the 
bar  parlour.  Here  they  found  a  drover  and  a 
farmer,  both  fuddled,  quarrelling  across  the  table. 
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A  few  judicious  words  poured  oil  on  the  smouldering 
fire,  and  in  the  rough  and  tumble  which  ensued  the 
farmer  was  eased  of  twenty-three  pounds  and  the 
drover  of  his  purse.  Whereupon  David,  shouting 
in  a  passion  for  the  landlord,  paid  for  the  drink 
they  had  had,  abused  the  man  for  having  such 
company  in  his  house,  and  left  with  his  partner 
before  the  rustics  had  discovered  their  loss.  M‘Guire 
junior  they  had  left  at  the  fair,  to  pick  pockets  and 
dodge  the  constable  best  he  could.  His  best  was 
quite  good — half-a-dozen  purses,  but  all  of  them 
containing  only  a  few  shillings.  This  booty  was 
duly  shared  by  David  and  Barney,  who  deemed  it 
imprudent  to  mention  the  affair  of  the  inn  to  one 
so  young. 

At  Langholm  fair  they  made  a  very  careful  survey 
of  the  population  before  beginning  work.  To 
their  disgust  they  discovered  that  they  were  the 
only  firm  represented  at  Langholm.  Whatever 
work  they  did,  therefore,  no  matter  how  brilliantly 
it  were  accomplished,  could  only  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  They  decided  that  it  would  be  highly 
unprofessional  of  them  to  spoil  the  market  by 
creating  an  outcry  for  small  losses  ;  so  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  confine  themselves  to  two  pocket-books 
only — or  three  at  the  very  most. 

No  sooner  had  they  taken  this  generous  resolution 
than  the  younger  M‘Guire  reported  that  he  had 
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seen  a  gentleman  wandering  about  with  a  fat 
pocket-book  in  his  hand  which  obviously  contained 
hundreds  ;  and  while  M4Guire  junior  was  edging 
nearer  to  him,  in  an  endeavour  to  make  the  said 
pocket-book's  acquaintance,  the  owner  had  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  his  4  suck  ’  (which  was  the  euphonious 
term  they  employed  for  the  breast-pocket  of  a  coat). 
Upon  receipt  of  this  news  the  senior  partner  at 
once  decided  on  action.  The  firm  moved  off  in 
different  directions,  spotted  their  quarry,  surrounded 
it,  jostled  it,  and  the  apprentice  4  snib’d  the  lil  ' — 
which  he  at  once  passed  to  Barney,  who  promptly 
disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

A  little  later  they  met  at  an  appointed  rendezvous. 
Barney,  in  a  dour  mood,  silently  passed  the  pocket- 
book  over  to  his  brother,  and  signed  for  him  to 
open  it.  It  was  filled  with  old  letters  and  odd 
bits  of  paper.  4  So  much  for  our  trouble,'  said 
Barney,  4  and  so  much  for  your  idea  of  a  well-filled 
pocket-book.’  But  in  their  bedroom  that  night 
the  senior  partner  quietly  placed  five  ten-pound 
notes  and  fifty  one-pound  notes,  with  five  florins, 
in  David's  hand.  The  wallet  had  contained  £ 201 . 

I  never  was  happier  in  my  life/  wrote  David. 

After  a  visit  to  Dumfries  they  went  to  Carlisle, 
where  they  put  up  at  a  good  inn,  rode  about  on 
hacks  in  the  morning,  strolled  with  the  fashion  in 
the  afternoon,  dined  well,  and  attended  the  gaming 
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tables  at  night.  Barney  was  an  excellent  hand  with 
the  cards,  and  scarcely  less  skilful  with  dice.  He 
taught  David  much.  After  some  little  practice  our 
hero  could  turn  up  the  right  card  every  time,  draw 
from  the  pack  the  very  card  he  wanted,  and  pass  to, 
or  receive  from,  Barney  the  one  card  necessary  to 
win  the  game.  He  could  also  throw  double-sixes 
with  amazing  regularity.  In  fact  he  grew  so  fond 
of  the  dice  that  he  carried  a  set  of  four  about  with 
him  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  wherever  he  went. 

A  slight  contretemps,  however,  caused  them  to  leave 
Carlisle  sooner  than  they  had  intended.  A  gentle¬ 
man  with  wfftose  pocket-book  they  tried — unsuccess¬ 
fully — to  become  acquainted,  saw  fit  to  take  offence, 
and  informed  the  police.  Whereupon  the  bedrooms 
of  the  firm  were  searched  one  morning  while  the 
partners  were  out  riding.  They  returned  from  their 
ride  just  in  time  to  see  M‘Guire,  Haggart  &  Co.’s 
trunks  going  out  at  the  door  in  charge  of  the  police, 
presumably  for  a  further  examination.  Our  heroes, 
therefore,  found  themselves  minus  their  wardrobes. 
This  would  never  do,  especially  as  they  had  impor¬ 
tant  dinner  and  card  engagements  in  the  near  future  ; 
and  filled  with  conscious  rectitude  they  repaired 
to  the  best  tailor’s  in  the  town.  For  they  recollected 
that  there  were  certain  trinkets  among  their  wardrobe 
which  might  necessitate  long  tedious  explanations.  .  .  . 
If  the  police  liked  to  impound  their  clothes,  let  them. 
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The  firm  was  of  the  highest  standing,  and  its  bank 
balance  had  grown  considerably  of  late.  Better 
to  buy  new  clothes  than  to  argue  with  a  body  of 
men  with  whom  they  had  never  been  on  very  good 
terms. 

The  tailor  was  obliging  and  promised  to  let  them 
have  the  clothes  in  two  days’  time.  (‘  That  will  be 
market  day,’  reflected  Barney,  ‘  and  there  will  be  a 
good  crowd  in  the  streets.  .  .  .)  Very  well,’  he 
said,  turning  to  the  man  ;  ‘  have  them  neatly  packed 
up,  for  we  are  leaving  that  afternoon  and  our  trunks 
will  be  already  roped.’  Their  arrangements  were 
soon  made.  On  the  morning  appointed  they  left 
their  hotel  and  went  straight  to  the  tailor’s  shop. 
There  were  the  two  parcels  all  ready  for  them.  But 
even  while  Barney  was  fingering  a  thick  wad  of 
bank-notes,  David  insisted  on  ordering  another 
waistcoat,  to  be  made  and  sent  to  him  by  post. 
‘No,  these  patterns  are  no  good — haven’t  you  got 
any  more  ?  ’  The  tailor  went  into  an  inner  room 
for  more  patterns,  and  David  and  Barney  stepped 
out  into  the  crowd.  ...  A  few  minutes  later, 
parcels  under  their  arms,  they  were  on  the  road  to 
Morpeth. 

At  Morpeth  fair  Barney  surpassed  himself  by  a 
feat  that  will  excite  the  admiration  of  every  thief. 
They  found  ‘  prigs  ’  there  in  abundance — in  fact, 
half  the  thieves  of  Yorkshire  seemed  to  be  gathered 
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on  the  fair  ground.  It  chanced  that  Barney  and 
David  caught  sight  of  a  protruding  pocket-book  just 
as  two  Yorkshiremen  marked  it  down.  The  York- 
shiremen  got  there  first,  and  one  of  them  deftly 
hooked  the  pocket-book  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
pocket.  By  all  the  rules  of  the  game  his  confederate 
should  now  have  shot  his  arm  across  the  victim’s 
chest  and  with  his  other  hand  have  flicked  out  the 
booty.  But  at  this  truly  critical  moment  it  was 
Barney’s  arm  that  shot  out,  and  even  as  he  rated 
the  unhappy  owner  of  the  pocket-book  for  jostling 
him,  neatly  jerked  the  wallet  into  David’s  ready 
hand.  It  was  all  done  so  quickly  that  not  even  the 
Yorkshiremen  knew  who  had  got  the  prize.  A 
very  creditable  piece  of  work. 

Newcastle  was  the  next  town  they  visited,  and 
feeling  the  need  of  feminine  society,  they  took 
lodgings  in  Castle  Street  with  a  widow  and  her 
three  comely  daughters,  passing  as  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  Mr.  James  Arkison,  and  brother — gentle¬ 
men  of  means  travelling  for  pleasure.  Here  they 
spent  a  very  jolly  Christmas,  taking  the  girls  out  to 
dances  and  theatres,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  The  Carlisle  tailor  had  done  them  well,  and 
with  their  fashionable  riding-coats,  top-boots  and 
heavy  whips  they  cut  quite  a  dash.  But  suppers 
and  theatre-going  cost  money,  and  the  firm  was 
obliged  to  transact  a  certain  amount  of  business  now 
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and  then.  For  example,  one  evening  at  the  theatre 
Barney  noted  a  fat  pocket-book  in  the  stalls.  Telling 
the  ladies  he  felt  faint,  he  left  the  box,  went  down¬ 
stairs  and,  at  the  interval,  mingled  with  the  good  folk 
in  the  stalls.  Presently  he  rejoined  his  companions. 
‘Yes,  much  better  now/  he  said  in  answer  to  their 
enquiries  ;  ‘  ever  so  much  better  now,  my  dear 
David,’  he  continued,  tapping  him  playfully  on  the 
arm  with  the  pocket-book.  .  .  .  On  another  occasion 
when  they  were  sitting  in  the  stalls,  a  lady  came  and 
sat  down  immediately  in  front  of  them  wearing  a 
handsome  gold  necklace.  Barney  looked  at  David, 
and  David  looked  at  Barney.  ‘  Toss  you  for  it/ 
said  Barney.  He  won  and  the  lady  lost.  .  .  .  They 
were  at  Newcastle  for  a  month,  and  during  that 
period  they  took  only  seventy  pounds  in  pocket- 
books — which  did  not  quite  defray  their  expenses. 
But  I  hasten  to  add  that  they  were  holiday-making, 
and  such  little  coups  as  they  brought  off  were  merely 
pour  passer  le  temps  and  to  keep  their  hands  in.  Had 
they  been  seriously  at  work  the  result  would  have 
been  very  different. 

Having  thus  spent  their  Christmas  at  Newcastle, 
they  departed  in  January — the  year  was  1818 — for 
Durham,  and  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the 
annual  fair.  After  dinner  they  took  a  stroll  through 
the  town  and  presently  found  themselves  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  York.  Having  passed  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  town  they  came  to  a  large  house  which 
stood  by  itself,  and  as  the  grounds  were  well  kept 
and  the  whole  place  had  a  look  of  opulence,  they  at 
once  decided  to  burgle  it.  Having  entered  the 
grounds,  therefore,  they  proceeded  to  reconnoitre, 
and  presently  found  a  window  that  was  easily  forced. 
As  usual  Barney  took  the  lead  and  was  in  first, 
David  following  immediately  after.  They  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  hall,  however,  than  they  came 
into  immediate  and  violent  contact  with  the  owner 
of  the  house.  Barney,  being  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength  and  something  of  an  athlete,  had  little 
difficulty  in  knocking  him  down,  gagging  him 
with  his  own  handkerchief  and  tying  his  hands  and 
ankles  firmly  together.  The  rest  of  the  family  were 
elderly  women,  and  being  terrified  out  of  their  wits 
at  seeing  the  master  of  the  house  so  easily  disposed 
of,  they  offered  not  the  slightest  resistance.  The 
total  haul,  however,  amounted  to  only  about  £30, 
but  they  took  the  road  back  to  Durham  in  high  fig. 

This  action  of  the  firm,  however,  created  a  far 
greater  noise  than  they  had  anticipated,  and  by  next 
morning  the  whole  countryside  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  city  was  flooded  with  police  and  escape  was 
impossible.  Long  before  nightfall  on  the  following 
day  Barney,  David,  and  M‘Guire  junior  were  lodged 
in  Durham  gaol. 

They  had  taken  the  precaution  not  only  to  change 
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their  clothes  but  to  alter  their  personal  appearance. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  neither 
the  outraged  householder  nor  the  women  who 
witnessed  the  burglary  were  able  positively  to 
identify  any  member  of  the  firm.  Accordingly, 
they  were  acquitted  by  the  magistrate  and  set  free. 
But  a  few  days  later,  chancing  to  walk  abroad  in  the 
same  clothes  in  which  they  had  committed  the 
burglary,  they  were  again  arrested  ;  for  a  description 
of  the  burglars  had  been  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  county,  and  many  persons  were  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  This  time  the  householder  recognised 
them  at  once,  and  the  magistrates  committed  them  to 
take  their  trial  at  the  Assizes.  The  case  lasted  three 
days  ;  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 

It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  David  takes  the 
lead.  Hitherto  it  has  been  Barney  who  has  been  the 
senior  partner  and  designer  of  their  roguery. 
David,  be  it  remembered,  was  but  sixteen  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  and  he  had  been  content  to  watch 
and  learn.  But  the  moment  he  was  placed  in 
prison  a  trait  in  his  character  which  hitherto  had 
remained  undeveloped  began  to  assert  itself.  David 
was,  in  short,  a  bom  escaper. 

When,  at  the  end  of  their  trial,  they  were  taken 
back  to  Durham  gaol  to  await  their  execution  at  the 
end  of  the  Assizes,  Barney,  it  appears,  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate.  Not  so  David.  The  younger 
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man  cast  about  him  at  once  for  a  means  to  obtain 
their  freedom. 

There  were  several  other  prisoners  awaiting 
execution  in  Durham  gaol,  and  David  and  Barney 
were  placed  with  them  in  a  common  cell.  After 
a  good  deal  of  debate  David  convinced  them  that  if 
once  they  could  succeed  in  piercing  through  the 
back  wall  of  the  cell  they  would  find  themselves  in  a 
passage  which  separated  the  back  of  the  gaol  from 
its  high  surrounding  wall.  It  was,  as  David 
pointed  out,  a  case  of  neck  or  something,  and  any 
attempt  was  better  than  none.  Encouraged  by 
him  they  set  to  work  upon  the  wall,  though  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  what  tools  they  had  for 
this  task.  At  all  events,  they  succeeded  in  making 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  crept  through  into  the  passage. 
But  just  as  the  last  man  had  scrambled  through, 
one  of  the  turnkeys,  hearing  a  noise,  came  suddenly 
upon  them.  Barney  literally  leapt  at  him,  and 
before  he  could  give  a  cry  he  was  on  the  ground 
and  gagged.  It  seems  most  likely  that  they  stunned 
him,  for  they  immediately  made  for  the  wall  which, 
with  one  another’s  help,  they  scaled.  But  un¬ 
fortunately,  just  as  Barney  was  on  the  point  of 
pulling  one  of  the  prisoners  to  the  top,  he  over¬ 
balanced  and  fell  back  into  the  passage.  By  this 
time  the  alarm  had  been  given,  and  before  Barney 
:ould  mount  the  wall  again  he  was  secured. 
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Quit  of  the  prison  David  at  once  made  his  way 
to  Newcastle  in  company  of  a  Yorkshireman  who 
had  escaped  with  him,  and  set  about  having  a  spring 
saw  of  his  own  design  made  for  the  use  of  his 
partner.  It  was  quickly  made,  and  with  this  tool 
in  his  possession  he  and  his  friend  took  the  road 
back  to  Durham.  They  had  not  gone  far  on  their 
way,  however,  when  they  saw  two  horsemen  coming 
rapidly  towards  them,  and  presently  made  out  that 
they  wrere  constables.  The  road  they  were  on  was 
a  desolate  one,  and  it  was  impossible  to  escape. 
David  therefore  crouched  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  as  one  of  the  horsemen  made  for  him  took  aim 
with  his  pistol  and  fired.  The  horse  reared,  and  its 
rider  fell  in  a  heap  in  the  road.  The  other  constable 
was  also  shot  by  David  s  companion.  After  this 
adventure  they  came  safely  to  Durham,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark  David  climbed  over  the  back  wall  of 
the  gaol  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder,  and  successfully 
delivered  the  spring  saw  into  Barney’s  hands. 
It  says  much  for  Iiaggart  s  sang  froid  that  he  waited 
patiently  inside  the  prison  till  his  partner  had 
succeeded  in  sawing  through  the  iron  bars  of  his 
cell  window,  when  he  helped  him  out,  and  together 
they  scaled  the  wall  and  came  safely  to  Newcastle. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Newcastle  they  went  to 
attend  Coldstream  fair,  and  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
the  firm  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  its  senioi 
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partner  for  a  time.  It  was  in  this  way.  While 
walking  about  the  fair  grounds  Barney  espied  a 
farmer  whose  breast-pocket  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
likely  receptacle  for  a  pocket-book  of  generous 
dimensions.  But  for  once  in  his  life  Barney  caught 
a  tartar.  The  farmer’s  size  was  deceptive  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  very  fine  physique.  The  instant 
therefore  that  Barney  tipped  the  pocket-book  out 
of  his  ‘  suck  ’  the  farmer  seized  Barney’s  coat  collar 
in  a  grip  of  iron.  Barney  hit  him  as  hard  as  he 
could,  but  the  farmer  did  not  let  go.  In  a  moment 
there  was  a  fearful  fight.  Thief  and  farmer  fell  to 
the  ground,  but  the  farmer  held  tight  hold  of  his 
opponent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  David  was 
walloping  him  all  the  while  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
heavy  riding-whip.  Barney  could  not  get  free,  and 
the  crowd  which  quickly  assembled  fell  upon  him 
and  secured  him.  He  was  carried  off  to  the  lock-up, 
and  next  day  departed  for  Jedburgh  to  serve  three 
months  in  gaol. 

Deprived  of  his  senior  partner  David  returned  to 
Newcastle,  and  once  more  adopting  his  alias  of 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  took  up  his  abode  with  the  widow 
and  her  three  comely  daughters.  Here  for  some 
weeks  he  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  business,  having 
been  tolerably  successful  at  the  gaming  tables  ;  and 
having  led  the  festivities  at  the  wedding  of  one  of 
the  daughters  and  being  within  a  few  days  of  his 
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seventeenth  birthday,  he  took  leave  of  the  hospitable 
family  and  went  on  a  tour  of  the  lowlands. 

Coming  later  to  Edinburgh,  David  stayed  for 
two  days  with  a  friendly  ‘  fence,’  and  then  went  to 
lodge  with  a  Mrs.  Wilson  in  East  Richmond  Street. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  one  William  Henry,  a  well- 
known  and  accomplished  ‘  snib  ’  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Henry  was  able  to  carry  David’s  education  a 
step  further  ;  for  the  act  in  which  he  specialised 
was  the  transference  to  his  own  pockets  of  sundry 
articles  displayed  upon  shop  counters.  This  per¬ 
formance  was  known  technically  as  ‘  working  at  the 
hoys  and  coreing.’  He  and  David  visited  several 
towns  in  the  course  of  their  work,  but  a  slight 
contretemps  which  prevented  Mr.  Henry  from  re¬ 
turning  from  one  of  these  expeditions  for  three 
calendar  months  obliged  David  to  seek  fresh 
assistance. 

Being  unable  to  find  anyone  sufficiently  ex¬ 
perienced  with  whom  to  enter  into  partnership, 
he  engaged  as  assistant  one  George  Bagrie,  a  willing 
youth  but  somewhat  raw  at  the  trade  ;  and  finding 
that  through  lack  of  adequate  assistance  his  earnings 
fell  off  considerably,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his 
father’s  house  and  take  a  holiday.  This  resolution 
was  strengthened  by  an  illness  which  came  upon 
him  at  Perth.  Accordingly,  he  returned  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  kindly  received  by  his  father,  and 
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promised  faithfully  to  remain  at  home  and  apply 
himself  thenceforward  to  his  trade  of  millwright. 
But  he  fell  ill  again,  this  time  so  seriously  that  he 
was  fain  to  take  stock  of  his  condition  and  swear 
repentance.  Had  he  remained  ill,  doubtless  he 
would  have  remained  respectable  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  ;  but  unhappily  for  society  he  recovered,  and 
with  recovery  his  good  resolutions  went  out  at  the 
window. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  and  about  again  the  old 
passion  of  thieving  asserted  itself,  and  while  trans¬ 
acting  a  quite  insignificant  piece  of  business  he  was 
unexpectedly  apprehended  through  the  perjury  of 
an  assistant  and  lodged  in  Calton  Hill  Gaol  until 
he  could  find  someone  to  go  bail  for  his  good 
behaviour.  After  ten  days  two  of  his  uncles 
became  ‘  cautioners  ’  for  him,  and  he  was  released. 
This  contretemps,  following  on  top  of  his  illness, 
once  more  decided  him  for  the  nonce  to  live  an 
honest  life,  but  in  January  1819,  happening  to  meet 
with  his  old  assistant  George  Bagrie  in  the  street, 
that  ingenuous  youth  twitted  David  on  his  inac¬ 
tivity.  Whereupon  David,  always  anxious  to  be 
second  to  none  but  Bernard  M‘Guire,  left  his 
father’s  house  and  resumed  his  evil  ways.  But 
Bagrie  was  a  thief  of  a  much  lower  class  than 
M‘Guire,  and  in  his  company  David  sank  lower  and 
lower.  He  became  unkempt  in  his  appearance, 
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untidy  in  his  clothes,  and  the  resorts  which  he 
frequented  were  of  the  lowest  class.  He  also  began 
to  consort  regularly  with  women  of  the  street, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  Miss  Kate  Cameron 
he  performed  many  daring  acts  of  shop  lifting. 
But  Miss  Cameron  being  arrested  flagrante  delicto 
immediately  betrayed  her  companion,  and  he  was 
again  arrested,  and  this  time  released  upon  bail. 
A  short  time  after  this  a  disgraceful  scene  at  an  inn 
in  the  Canongate  was  followed  by  his  arrest,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  sixty  days’  solitary  confinement 
in  the  Bridewell.  He  had  not  been  there  ten  days, 
however,  when  Bagrie  was  apprehended  and  laid 
the  whole  of  his  crime  to  David’s  charge.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Haggart  was  taken  back  to  the  court  and 
charged  with  Bagrie ’s  crime.  He  was  offered  his 
freedom  if  he  would  say  where  he  had  disposed 
of  the  goods  that  he  had  stolen.  But  scorning  to 
obtain  his  freedom  on  such  terms  he  abused  the 
magistrates,  was  sentenced  to  a  further  sixty  days, 
and  was  carried  off  to  serve  four  months’  confine¬ 
ment  in  solitude.  He  was  released  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1819,  and  at  once  went  home  to  his  father’s 
house,  where  he  lived  quietly  for  about  five  weeks. 
About  this  time  his  mother  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

He  was  of  course  incorrigible.  Neither  kindness, 
home  ties,  nor  moral  persuasion  had  the  slightest 
effect  upon  him.  Alas,  he  is  of  a  type  that  is 
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common  to  all  our  great  cities,  for,  just  as  we  meet 
with  men  with  deformed  bodies,  so,  even  more 
commonly,  do  we  meet  with  men  whose  deformity 
exists  only  in  their  brains.  David  was  from  birth 
a  pervert  from  social  conventions,  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  laws  of  society  was  to  act  contrary 
to  the  law  of  his  nature.  Neither  the  sorrow  of  his 
father  nor  the  death  of  his  broken-hearted  mother 
could  turn  him  from  the  course  which  his  warped 
mentality  had  mapped  out  for  him.  His  mother 
was  but  a  few  days  in  her  grave  when  he  left  home 
again  on  a  professional  tour. 

At  Aberdeen  he  and  one  or  two  of  his  associates 
were  arrested,  and  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  drifted  back 
to  the  capital.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  in 
Leith,  and  began  a  regular  career  of  burglary.  ‘  I 
generally  entered  the  houses  in  Leith  by  forcing 
in  the  small  window  above  the  front  door,’  he  writes. 
‘  This  was  an  invention  of  my  own,  but  it  is  now 
common.’  However,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
March,  1821,  while  sitting  in  his  lodgings  with  his 
latest  partner,  Forest  by  name.  Captain  Ross,  the 
head  constable  of  Leith,  and  one  of  his  men,  entered 
the  room  unannounced.  The  head  constable  at 
once  seized  Forest  and  handcuffed  him,  leaving 
David  to  the  care  of  the  policeman.  The  policeman, 
however,  was  not  quite  sharp  enough,  for  he  took 
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his  eyes  off  David  for  a  moment  or  two  in  order  to 
explore  a  bedroom  which  led  out  of  the  room  that 
they  were  in.  David  instantly  shoved  him  in,  shut 
and  locked  the  door,  and  ran  downstairs.  But 
he  had  hardly  got  to  the  bottom  before  he  met  the 
head  constable  returning  with  another  policeman. 
David  instantly  flew  at  them,  and  in  a  moment 
there  was  a  rough  and  tumble.  Meanwhile  the 
policeman  upstairs  had  broken  down  the  door  and 
now  joined  the  mel6e,  and  presently  David’s  head 
was  the  objective  of  two  truncheons.  His  scalp 
cut  to  ribbons,  he  was  carried  off  to  prison  streaming 
with  blood  yet  putting  up  a  fight  all  the  way  and 
striking  whenever  he  could  get  an  arm  free.  He 
very  nearly  lost  his  life  ;  for  having  given  one  of  the 
policemen  a  shrewd  blow,  the  officer  hit  at  him  with 
his  truncheon  with  such  force  that  had  not  a  sergeant 
(who  had  joined  the  procession)  warded  off  the  blow, 
it  would  have  broken  David’s  skull. 

Haggart  was  kept  in  gaol  for  two  weeks  undergoing 
a  good  many  examinations  while  evidence  was  being 
procured  against  him.  He  thought  at  once,  of 
course,  of  escaping  and  made  one  attempt,  but  his 
work  was  overheard  by  a  watching  turnkey.  One  of 
his  companions  was  able  to  get  him  a  small  file,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  March  he  set  to  work 
with  this  to  cut  the  shackles  off  his  legs.  In  this 
he  was  successful,  and  with  the  help  of  the  irons  he 
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forced  open  the  door  of  the  cell  and  got  out  into 
the  passage.  He  then  set  to  work  upon  the  thick 
stone  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  and  after 
three  hours'  work  had  succeeded  in  making  a  hole 
large  enough  for  him  to  creep  through.  Having 
passed  this  obstruction  he  reached  the  stone  staircase 
of  the  gaol  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve.  He  still 
had  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison  to  negotiate,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  work  with  very  great  care  lest  he 
should  be  overheard.  For  even  while  he  was 
operating  on  the  wall  a  gaoler  came  several  times  to 
the  door  of  the  cell  immediately  below  where  he 
was  working. 

It  now  seemed  to  him  that  his  task  would  be  easier 
if  he  could  obtain  assistance.  Accordingly,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  debtors’  room  wherein  Forest 
was  confined,  and  having  forced  the  iron  bar  which 
held  the  door,  released  him.  He  also  woke  up  one 
of  the  debtors  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  and 
asked  him  to  help  in  removing  his  handcuffs  ;  for 
he  had  been  working  all  this  time  with  the  darbies 
still  upon  his  wrists.  After  considerable  labour  and 
no  little  pain  they  succeeded  in  wrenching  the 
chain  apart. 

Haggart,  with  his  assistant,  now  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  outer  wall,  and  having  succeeded  in 
removing  a  large  ashlar,  David  stepped  out  into  the 
fresh  air  a  few  minutes  before  five  o'clock  in  the 
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morning.  Hardly  had  he  set  foot  on  the  outside 
stair,  however,  when  he  saw  a  man  coming  up 
Queen  Street,  and  thinking  that  it  was  a  policeman 
he  leapt  over  the  back  of  the  stair  to  the  ground  and 
prepared  to  give  the  man  battle  ;  for  he  had  still 
to  liberate  Forest.  But  the  man  was  a  friend,  and 
he  said,  ‘  Run,  Haggart,  run  ;  I  won't  touch  ye.' 
Accordingly,  David  ran  up  the  stairs  again  and 
assisted  Forest  to  get  through  the  wall.  Forest 
apparently  was  not  of  such  an  athletic  build  as 
David,  for  Haggart  had  to  take  hold  of  his  hand  and 
pull  him  at  full  speed  after  him  all  the  way  to 
Dalkeith. 

Now  began  the  old,  old  round  of  pocket-picking  at 
fairs  and  villages,  a  pocket-book  here,  a  purse  there. 
After  a  little  time  he  returned  to  Dumfries,  and 
here  he  met  with  his  old  partner  Barney  IVTGuire, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  parting  from  him  at 
Kelso  fair  in  1818.  But  they  met  only  to  part, 
for  just  as  they  were  going  to  celebrate  the  reunion 
a  raid  by  the  police  took  place,  and  the  old  firm 
decided  to  leave  the  town  that  night  for  Carlisle. 
As  they  were  about  to  enter  a  tailor's  shop  to  collect 
some  clothes  which  David  had  ordered,  they  ran 
straight  into  the  arms  of  the  indefatigable  John 
Richardson,  who  at  once  collared  Barney  to  such 
purpose  that  resistance  was  futile.  Apparently 
David  and  not  Barney  was  the  quarry,  but  Barney 
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lappened  to  be  wearing  David’s  overcoat.  Such 
mischances,  however,  were  now  part  of  Haggart’s 
life,  and  he  did  not  allow  this  one  to  alter  his  plans. 
He  departed  forthwith  for  Carlisle  ;  but  he  had  only 
got  six  miles  on  the  road  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  four  of  John  Richardson’s  men  and,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  was  taken  back  to  the  lock-up.  In  a 
few  days  Captain  Ross  arrived  and  took  him  back 
by  stage-coach  to  Leith,  heavily  shackled. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  record  that  Mr.  Bernard 
M‘Guire  now  obtained  a  free  passage  to  Botany 
Bay,  to  sojourn  in  the  antipodes  for  what  David 
called  ‘  fourteen  stretch.’  ‘  He  was  a  joyous  spirit,’ 
wrote  his  partner,  ‘  and  a  good  friend  to  me.  We 
spent  many  a  joyous  hour  together,  for  I  had  no 
grief  and  no  sorrow  till  I  lost  Barney.’ 

On  his  arrival  at  Leith,  David  was  committed  to 
prison  to  stand  his  trial,  on  the  12th  July,  for  one 
act  of  house-breaking,  eleven  cases  of  theft,  and  one 
act  of  prison-breaking.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  deny  all  the  charges,  so  he  pleaded  guilty.  But 
things  went  differently  from  what  he  had  antici¬ 
pated.  The  authorities  themselves  proved  that  he 
had  entered  the  house  which  he  was  accused  of 
burgling  by  climbing  through  an  open  window, 
whereupon  the  jury  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of 
house-breaking.  They  found  him  guilty,  however, 
of  theft,  but  owing  to  some  informality  he  was  sent 
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back  to  Edinburgh  gaol  without  being  sentenced. 
After  lying  there  for  some  days  he  was  indicted  to 
stand  his  trial  at  the  next  Dumfries  circuit  on  a 
number  of  charges. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  September  he  was  taken 
in  a  post-chaise  from  Edinburgh  gaol  to  Peebles, 
where  he  was  lodged  two  days  in  the  quod.  These 
two  days,  however,  were  long  enough  for  him  to 
form  a  plan  of  escape.  He  quickly  discovered  that 
the  iron  frame  of  the  window  was  fixed  to  the  stones 
with  mortar.  It  seemed  good  to  him  therefore  to 
remove  this  frame  from  the  window,  and  himself 
from  the  prison.  Accordingly,  he  tore  up  one  of 
his  blankets,  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  window  bar 
and  the  other  end  to  the  door  of  his  cell.  He  then 
broke  a  short  wooden  spoke  off  part  of  his  bed  and 
began  twisting  the  centre  of  the  blanket.  By  this 
means  he  hoped  to  pull  in  the  whole  of  the  window 
frame  ;  but  unhappily  for  him  the  blankets  were 
so  rotten  that  they  broke  as  soon  as  he  began  to  get 
a  purchase  upon  them.  Before  he  was  able  to 
elaborate  another  plan  of  escape  he  was  removed 
in  a  post-chaise  to  Dumfries.  Before  he  left, 
however,  he  wrapped  a  part  of  the  torn  blanket 
round  his  body  in  case  it  might  come  in  useful  on 
some  future  occasion.  It  did. 

On  the  nth  September  he  was  taken  into  the 
court  at  Dumfries  for  his  trial,  but  for  some  reason 
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the  trial  did  not  proceed,  and  he  was  sent  back  to 
prison.  It  was  here  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  lad  named  John  Dunbar,  who  had  just  been 
sentenced  to  seven  years.  Dunbar  apparently  had 
friends  in  Dumfries,  and  presently  one  of  them 
intimated  that  he  was  prepared  to  assist  them  to 
obtain  their  liberty.  Wherefore  David,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  of  locks  was 
intimate,  set  about  examining  the  locks  on  the  doors 
which  separated  him  from  the  street.  There  were 
four  of  these  doors  :  first,  the  outer  door  which 
opened  from  the  yard  of  the  prison  to  the  street  ; 
the  second  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
cells  (which  were  on  the  first  floor),  the  third  half¬ 
way  up  the  stairs,  and  the  fourth  at  the  top.  David 
soon  discovered  that  the  key  which  opened  the  top 
door  also  opened  the  door  of  his  cell.  How  he  did 
it  I  do  not  know,  but  by  some  means  he  contrived 
to  draw  plans  of  these  four  locks,  and  these  plans 
he  entrusted  to  the  friend  who  had  undertaken  to 
help  him.  He  also  obtained  from  his  friend  a 
small  hack-saw  with  which  to  cut  oft'  the  back  plate 
of  the  lock  of  his  cell  door  ;  for  the  keyhole  was 
only  on  the  outer  side. 

In  the  cell  next  to  David’s  was  a  prisoner  named 
Laurie,  who  was  undergoing  a  sentence  of  fourteen 
years’  imprisonment,  and  one  night  David  heard 
him  talking  at  the  wall.  ‘  You  have  broken  gaol 
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before,’  said  the  voice  ;  ‘  how  do  you  think  one  can 
get  out  of  this  ?  ’  David,  a  little  nervous  of  con¬ 
fiding  his  plan  to  anyone,  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  at  all  practicable  to  escape.  Laurie  then 
told  him  that  he  had  planned  to  get  a  stone  and  tie 
it  up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  one  morning,  when  they 
were  all  standing  outside  their  cells  in  the  passage, 
to  brain  the  head  gaoler  with  this  improvised  sling, 
take  the  keys  from  him,  and  escape.  David  replied 
that  this  was  too  dangerous,  and  that  he  could 
suggest  an  easier  and  better  way,  namely,  to  gag 
Thomas  Morrin,  the  turnkey,  in  the  recess  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  in  which  he  usually  sat,  take  his 
keys  from  him  and  let  all  the  prisoners  out.  Laurie, 
however,  still  insisted  that  his  plan  was  the  better, 
seeing  that  even  if  Morrin  were  gagged  and  bound 
they  had  still  to  get  through  the  prison  yard  and  that 
the  turnkey  would  not  be  in  possession  of  the  key  of 
the  outer  door.  He  ended  by  asking  Haggart  to 
get  him  a  stone.  This  David  refused,  but  told  him 
to  try  Dunbar. 

Accordingly,  Dunbar  was  approached  and  agreed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  implement,  and  a  little  time 
after  he  found  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  prisoner 
who  was  taking  exercise  in  the  yard  to  get  him  a 
stone  with  which  to  break  a  flint  for  obtaining  a 
light.  This  the  prisoner  did,  and  Haggart  passed 
the  stone  on  to  Laune,  David  contributing  to  the 
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making  of  this  murderous  weapon  by  giving  Laurie 
the  piece  of  blanket  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Peebles  gaol. 

Opposite  David  and  Laurie’s  cells  was  one  con¬ 
taining  a  prisoner  named  M‘Grory  who  was  under 
sentence  of  death  for  robbery.  Mr.  M‘Grory, 
therefore,  was  even  more  anxious  than  his  com¬ 
panions  to  escape,  in  fact  the  time  when  he  was  to 
provide  a  public  exhibition  was  rapidly  drawing 
near.  He  therefore  entered  into  Laurie’s  plan  with 
gusto. 

As  a  prelude  to  this  adventure  it  was  necessary 
that  these  choice  blackguards  should  rid  themselves 
of  their  fetters,  and  David  having  obtained  a  small 
file  from  the  friend  who  was  to  provide  him  with 
duplicate  keys,  contrived  a  very  neat  saw  out  of  a 
table  knife.  This  he  managed  to  pass  to  Laurie  and 
then  to  M‘Grory,  who  neatly  filed  through  their 
fetters  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  be  removed 
in  a  moment  by  a  little  force. 

This  was  on  Monday  evening,  the  9th  of  October, 
1821.  Next  morning  the  sun  rose  on  a  day  that  was 
to  be  remembered  in  Dumfries  for  many  a  year. 
For  on  that  day  there  happened  in  Dumfries  gaol 
a  very  dreadful  event. 

I  should  mention  here  that  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
prison,  at  the  level  of  the  first  storey,  was  an  iron 
:age  into  which  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  go  to 
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get  fresh  air.  This  cage  overlooked  the  inner  yard 

of  the  gaol.  At  10  o’clock  on  this  fateful  morning, 

then,  David  and  Dunbar  were  put  into  the  cage. 

They  remained  quietly  there  until  12  o’clock,  when 

they  saw  the  head  gaoler  leave  the  prison  and  heard 

from  a  prisoner  in  the  yard  below  that  he  had  gone 

to  the  races.  Soon  after  this  Morrin,  the  turnkey, 

came  up  the  stairs  with  two  ministers  who  had  come 

to  visit  M‘Grory,  and  the  turnkey  saw  them  into 

* 

IVPGrory’s  cell  and  locked  the  door  upon  them. 

It  now  seemed  to  David  that  the  time  had  come 
to  make  his  attempt.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  cage 
ostensibly  to  go  back  to  his  cell,  but  concealed 
himself  in  the  closet  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  and  in 
this  closet  he  had  placed,  on  his  way  to  the  cage  that 
morning,  the  stone  tied  up  in  the  piece  of  blanket. 
Laurie  had  entrusted  the  weapon  to  him  overnight 
when  they  heard  from  the  turnkey  that  David  was 
to  occupy  the  cage  the  following  day.  How  Laurie 
was  enabled  to  give  it  to  David  I  cannot  say.  It  is 
possible  that  there  was  a  grating  between  the  two 
cells  high  up  in  the  wall.  Or  Laurie  may  have  passed 
it  to  Haggart  while  they  were  standing  at  the  door 
of  their  cells  for  the  morning  inspection.  At  all 
events,  David  secreted  himself  in  the  embrasure, 
and  took  the  weapon  in  his  hand. 

At  a  sign  that  he  was  ready,  Dunbar  called  out  tc 
Morrin  that  the  ministers  wished  to  go.  Morrir 
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accordingly  came  up  the  stairs  to  unlock  the  door, 
and  with  him  he  brought  a  plate  of  potato  soup  for 
M‘Grory.  The  moment  he  came  abreast  of  the 
closet,  David  sprang  upon  him,  struck  him  with  all 
his  might  with  the  stone,  pushed  him  down  on  the 
stair,  and  pulled  the  keys  from  his  pocket.  To  do 
this  he  dropped  the  stone,  whereupon  Dunbar 
immediately  picked  it  up  and  struck  the  turnkey 
again,  then  fell  on  top  of  the  man  and  rifled  his 
pockets  for  any  other  keys.  A  third  prisoner,  named 
Simpson,  now  joined  in  and  proceeded  to  beat  the 
unconscious  turnkey’s  head  on  the  stone  steps. 
David  rushed  past  them  across  the  yard  as  speedily 
as  he  could,  unlocked  the  outer  door,  and  passed 
through  into  the  street.  Dunbar  presently  joined 
him,  and  they  ran  round  the  prison  wall  till  they 
came  to  the  back  of  the  King’s  Arms  Inn.  Here 
they  ran  into  a  policeman,  and  David  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  young  fellow-murderer 
secured. 

By  this  time  there  was  an  immense  outcry,  and  all 
the  gaol  was  in  a  ferment.  David  therefore  made 
straight  for  the  river,  and  kept  along  the  waterside 
till  he  got  to  the  east  of  Cumlangan  Wood,  having 
run  about  ten  miles  in  less  than  an  hour.  He  then 
got  upon  the  highroad  to  Annan,  but  had  not  gone 
a  dozen  paces  before  he  saw  a  post-chaise  at  a 
gallop  coming  towards  him.  It  was  full  of  police- 
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men.  David  instantly  leapt  the  hedge,  and  by 
crossing  a  field  and  by  doubling  in  Cumlangan 
Wood,  shook  off  his  pursuers.  For  some  moments 
he  lay  in  a  deep  ditch  covered  with  briars,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  old  enemy  John 
Richardson  run  close  past  him.  Night  favoured 
him,  and  before  the  dawn  rose  he  was  through 
Annan  and  a  mile  or  two  upon  the  Carlisle  road. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  a  farm  and  rested  in  a  haystack 
till  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  heard  a 
woman  close  by  ask  a  boy  if  ‘  That  lad  was  taken 
that  had  broken  out  of  Dumfries  gaol  ?  ’  The  boy’s 
answer  froze  the  heart  of  David  Haggart :  4  No,  but 
the  gaoler  died  last  night  at  ten  o’clock.’ 

The  possibility  of  Morrin’s  death  had  never 
entered  David’s  mind — so  he  said  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  possible  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
the  wish  to  escape  was  the  dominating  thought,  the 
means  which  he  took  being  the  secondary  one. 
But  now  he  saw  that  if  he  were  taken  again  it  would 
be  on  a  charge  of  murder.  ...  It  would  not  do  to 
be  taken  again.  .  .  . 

He  was  still  in  his  prison  garb,  and  until  he 
changed  it  progression  by  day  was  impossible.  He 
therefore  robbed  a  scarecrow  of  its  habiliments, 
and  marched  on. 

The  next  night  he  spent  in  a  bam,  and  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  about  ten  o’clock  he  came  into  Carlisle, 
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where  he  at  once  went  to  the  house  of  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Mrs.  Stubbs,  in  Riccargate,  and  she  conducted 
him  presently  to  a  ‘  very  snug  crib  ’  owned  by  a 
former  accomplice,  and  here  David  broke  his  fast 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  Dumfries.  Next 
day  he  got  some  fresh  clothes,  and  also  the  complete 
outfit  of  a  young  lady  in  case  the  pursuit  got  too 
hot  for  him.  On  Friday  evening  he  started  for 
Newcastle  on  foot,  and  reached  there  on  Monday 
evening,  travelling  throughout  the  nights  and  hiding 
in  plantations  during  the  day. 

But  in  Newcastle  he  almost  ran  into  his  old  friend 
John  Richardson,  so  he  determined  to  return 
immediately  to  Scotland  ;  for  he  doubtless  knew  that 
the  police  would  never  suspect  him  of  going  back 
to  a  place  where  he  was  known  so  well.  Accordingly, 
he  took  the  coach  to  Berwick,  and  thence  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  *ay  very  low.  One  night,  however, 
he  ventured  to  go  to  Portobello  at  dusk,  and  when 
there  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Captain  Ross  within 
ten  yards  of  him.  Their  eyes  met.  For  a  moment 
David  quailed,  then  plucking  up  courage,  he  plunged 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  as  though  for  a  pistol. 
The  Captain,  who  was  unarmed,  turned  and  ran, 
whereupon  David  ran  too,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

I  suppose  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  one 
has  gone  so  far  on  a  career  of  crime  it  is  impossible 
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to  stop.  In  a  very  few  days  the  excitement  of  the 
Dumfries  affair  had  worn  off,  and  Haggart  therefore 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  resume  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  but  he  decided  that  a  tour  of  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new  would  necessitate  less 
caution  than  a  visit  to  his  old  haunts.  So  he  went 
first  to  Dundee,  where  he  broke  a  jeweller's  window, 
cleared  it  of  watches,  and  got  clean  away.  But  he 
had  been  seen  in  Dundee,  and  on  his  return  to 
Edinburgh  again  the  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes 
was  a  poster  offering  a  reward  of  seventy  guineas 
for  his  arrest.  He  left  Edinburgh  in  disgust 
immediately  and  went  to  Perth,  indulging  in  whole¬ 
sale  pocket-picking  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
towns. 

He  was  very  nearly  taken  in  Perth.  Two  police 
officers  called  on  him  and  charged  him  with  the 
crime  of  being  David  Haggart.  Happening  to  be 
well  dressed  at  the  time,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
private  room  at  the  hotel,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a 
gentleman  at  large,  and  genially  assured  the  police¬ 
men  that  they  were  mistaken.  They,  however, 
were  quite  firm  and  pointed  out  that  if  it  were  really 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity  David  would  easily  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  magistrates.  There  was  nothing 
for  it,  therefore,  but  for  him  to  accompany  them. 
Accordingly,  he  called  for  his  overcoat,  and  with 
great  savoir  faire  followed  this  up  with,  4  Dash  me, 
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I  left  it  in  my  bedroom.  I  will  join  you  in  a  moment.’ 
He  stepped  outside,  and  that  was  the  last  the  police¬ 
men  saw  of  him. 

Highway  robbery  was  his  next  exploit.  At  Perth 
he  had  entered  into  a  temporary  partnership  with 
Mr.  James  Edgy,  a  light-fingered  gentleman  with 
considerable  skill  in  his  profession,  who  hailed  from 
Belfast  ;  and  having  visited  Glamis  Fair  without 
discovering  a  single  client  worthy  of  their  attentions, 
they  determined  to  waylay  a  farmer  whom  they 
espied  in  the  act  of  returning  a  thick  wad  of  bank¬ 
notes  to  his  trouser  pocket  as  he  left  the  fair.  David 
and  Edgy  called  for  their  horses  and  set  out  after 
their  quarry.  When  they  came  up  with  him  they 
found  that  he  had  been  joined  by  two  other  farmers  ; 
and  although  Haggart  at  once  counselled  a  frontal 
attack,  his  partner  thought  otherwise,  and,  on  this 
difference  of  opinion,  turned  his  horse’s  head  for 
Perth.  Furious  at  this  defection,  David  rode  up 
alongside  his  prey,  jostled  him,  got  hold  of  the 
bank-notes,  hit  him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end 
of  a  whip,  and  galloped  off.  Passing  his  erstwhile 
partner,  he  flourished  the  bank-notes  in  his  face  and 
rode  on  to  Dundee. 

Next  day,  however,  he  came  again  to  Perth  and 
made  it  up  with  his  partner.  But  after  one  or  two 
exploits  of  a  like  nature  they  found  that  the  police 
of  Perth  were  becoming  tiresomely  active,  and  at 
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Edgy’s  suggestion  David  agreed  to  go  to  Ireland 
with  him.  So  they  made  their  way  to  Glasgow, 
and  here  they  boarded  the  Belfast  packet.  On  the 
boat  was  the  Provost  of  Kirkcaldy.  He  recognised 
David  and  landed  at  Lamlash  to  send  information 
to  the  Dumfries  police.  ‘  It  was  well  he  landed/ 
says  David,  ‘  for  it  was  a  dark  night  and  I  could 
easily  have  put  him  under  the  wave/  From  which 
we  see  that  when  once  a  man  has  committed  murder 
and  has  ‘  got  away  with  it,’  a  repetition  of  this 
particular  crime  becomes  of  small  moment  to  him. 

Arrived  at  Belfast  they  proceeded  to  get  drunk, 
and  with  such  success  that  for  two  days  they  were 
not  sober.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  for  Mr.  Edgy 
to  do  ;  for  not  only  was  he  well  known  to  the 
Belfast  police,  but  he  was  wanted  by  them  on  account 
of  several  incidents  with  which  he  was  connected 
before  he  had  gone  to  Scotland.  On  the  day  after 
the  firm’s  arrival,  finding  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
friend  from  foe,  he  renewed  a  somewhat  violent 
acquaintance  with  a  tall  policeman,  and  David  was 
once  more  without  a  partner. 

Ireland,  David  considered,  was  a  good  and  profit¬ 
able  terrain  for  the  pickpocket  ;  but  as  regards 
those  petites  fourberies  in  which  playing-cards  are 
concerned,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  nothing  to 
teach  the  bhoys.  In  fact,  the  boot  was  on  the  other 
leg,  for  in  two  days  they  eased  him  of  jCg.  ‘  I  soon, 
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however/  he  remarks,  ‘  got  into  their  way  of  playing.’ 
But  he  had  barely  become  proficient  in  the  Irish 
method  when  a  Dumfries  gaol-bird,  arrested  in 
Belfast  for  thieving,  gave  information  that  he  had 
seen  Haggart,  the  Scottish  murderer,  in  the  market 
that  very  day.  There  was  no  hue  and  cry,  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  news  was  circulated  among 
the  Belfast  police  testifies  to  the  efficiency  of  that 
force.  In  a  very  few  minutes  every  detective  in 
the  city  was  looking  for  him. 

To  the  officer  who  detained  him  David  protested 
that  he  was  an  Irishman.  The  officer  told  him 
politely  that  if  that  was  so,  the  best  way  to  clear  his 
character  would  be  to  make  an  affidavit  before  the 
magistrate  to  whom  he  was  taking  him.  David 
made  his  affidavit.  The  magistrate  looked  at  him 
over  his  glasses  and  had  his  doubts.  He  ordered 
David  to  be  searched  and  to  remain  in  the  court¬ 
room  pending  further  enquiries.  He  also  detailed 
three  policemen  to  keep  David  company.  He  then 
frowned  at  David  and  departed. 

The  time  passed  slowly,  David  revolving  plan 
after  plan  for  escape.  His  companions  had  no 
objection  to  him  ordering  drinks  all  round,  nor  to 
this  proceeding  being  repeated  as  long  as  the  thirty 
shillings  found  in  his  pocket  lasted.  But  unhappily 
— for  him — he  found  that  it  would  take  more,  far 
more,  than  thirty  shillings’  worth  of  liquor  to  effect 
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his  purpose.  He  had  not  been  in  Belfast  before.  .  .  . 
The  policemen  were  polite,  but  distant. 

At  eleven  o’clock  he  obtained  their  permission  for 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  to  bring  him  some  supper. 
Having  shared  and  disposed  of  this,  he  obtained 
their  further  permission  to  have  a  tete-d-tete  with  his 
inamorata  behind  the  jury-box.  Now,  behind  the 
jury-box  was  a  large  window,  and  through  this 
window  David  designed  to  escape.  It  was  of  course 
shut  and  locked.  But  on  that  morning  when  he 
had  lain  concealed  in  a  haystack  and  heard  that 
Thomas  Morrin  had  died,  Haggart  had  realised 
that  next  time  he  were  taken  his  life  would  be  in 
serious  jeopardy.  He  had,  therefore,  to  escape  at  all 
costs.  Accordingly,  having  walked  quietly  towards 
the  jury-box  with  his  arm  round  the  lady’s  waist,  as 
soon  as  he  came  opposite  the  window  he  released 
the  lady,  ducked,  and  took  a  4  header  ’  through  the 
window. 

He  alighted  in  the  street  right  side  uppermost, 
neither  hurt  by  the  fall  nor  cut  by  the  glass,  and  at 
once  took  the  road  to  Newry.  Luckily  for  him  it 
was  a  dark  night.  .  .  . 

Making  his  way  to  Dublin  he  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  Mr.  O’Brien,  a  good  class  thief,  well 
practised  in  the  trade,  and  within  a  fortnight  the 
new  firm  had  opened  up  such  a  large  trade  in  pocket- 
books  that  the  partners  were  able  to  hire  a  jaunting- 
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car  and  take  two  lady  friends  on  a  tour  of  Cavan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Londonderry.  It  cost  the  firm 
upwards  of  £190,  but  it  was  a  month  well  spent  ; 
for  the  officiousness  of  the  Dublin  police  was 
beginning  to  get  on  David’s  nerves  and  he  badly 
needed  a  rest.  It  was  the  last  rest  he  was  ever  to 
enjoy. 

At  Clough  Fair,  on  his  return  from  the  tour,  David 
was  collared  by  a  drover  whom  he  was  attempting 
to  rob,  and  in  spite  of  all  entreaties  and  offers  of 
bribe  was  handed  over  by  his  captor  to  the  police. 
He  was  charged  with  theft,  convicted,  and  ordered 
to  stand  his  trial  at  the  Assizes.  He  was  then 
committed  to  Downpatrick  gaol. 

Here  a  most  amazing  scene  took  place.  The 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  were  all  confined  in  one 
room,  and  over  this  room  was  another,  occupied 
by  the  female  delinquents.  A  hole  in  the  ceiling 
enabled  David  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  a 
young  lady  on  the  floor  above,  and  as  both  male  and 
female  prisoners  received  a  supply  of  food  every 
three  days,  David  suggested  that  they  should 
barricade  the  door  against  possible  interruption, 
break  through  into  the  women’s  room,  and  have  a 
dance  and  sing-song.  This  proposal  finding  favour 
on  both  floors,  flagstones  from  the  floor  of  the  men’s 
room  were  piled  against  the  door,  an  entry  was  made 
into  the  room  above,  the  door  of  the  upper  room 
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was  barricaded,  and  for  two  days  the  inmates  of  the 
gaol  kept  their  keepers  at  bay  while  they  enjoyed  a 
continual  round  of  entertainments.  ‘  Of  all  the 
scenes  of  my  short  but  eventful  life,*  wrote  David, 
‘  none  ever  came  up  to  that  in  the  gaol  of  Down¬ 
patrick/ 

When  the  food  gave  out  they  surrendered.  David 
was  locked  up  in  a  cell  and  kept  in  close  confinement 
till  his  trial.  He  managed,  however,  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  drover  who  had  given  him  in 
charge,  and  wormed  his  way,  via  bank-notes,  into 
the  man’s  good  graces.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Haggart’s  plea  of  not  guilty  at  his  trial 
on  29th  March,  1821,  was  unable  to  be  refuted  by  the 
drover’s  evidence.  But  the  judge  was  of  the 
Hawkins  brand,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
Felony  at  Large.  He  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  imprisonment. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  removed  to  Kilmainham 
Gaol,  Dublin,  and  on  his  arrival  there  he  at  once 
set  to  work  to  escape  by  digging  a  hole  through  the 
back  wall  of  the  cell  in  which  he  and  some  other 
prisoners  were  confined.  But  one  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  ‘  peached  ’  and  he  was  caught  in  the  act 
in  a  truly  Irish  way.  Having  located  the  spot  at 
which  the  escape  was  to  be  made,  a  party  of  soldiers 
and  warders  stationed  themselves  at  a  handy  place, 
and  one  of  the  warders,  with  a  shillelagh  in  his  hand, 
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took  up  his  position  beside  the  rapidly  widening 
hole.  David,  as  usual,  was  first  through  ;  but 
before  he  could  gain  his  feet  he  received  such  a 
whack  over  the  head  as  knocked  him  all  athwart. 
Those  behind  him  pushed  him  clear  and  made  for 
the  wall  ;  but  before  they  could  climb  it  the  soldiers 
appeared,  rounded  them  up,  and  restored  them — to 
separate  cells. 

Next  morning  the  prisoners  were  paraded  in 
front  of  their  cells.  David  thought  the  parade  was 
merely  a  disciplinary  one,  but  his  heart  turned  to 
stone  when  he  caught  sight  of  John  Richardson 
walking  slowly  down  the  line  of  men,  scrutinising 
each  one.  He  came  abreast  of  Haggart,  stopped, 
smiled  grimly,  and  said  :  ‘  Well,  David  ?  ’  David 
pretended  neither  to  know  nor  to  understand  him, 
but  all  to  no  purpose  :  he  was  taken  to  the  yard 
used  by  condemned  men.  Here  Richardson  visited 
him  twice,  but  David’s  denial  that  he  had  ever  seen 
the  head  constable  before  must  have  confirmed  that 
official’s  suspicions — if  indeed  he  had  any. 

Two  days  later,  David  Haggart,  his  arms  pinioned 
to  an  iron  belt  that  encompassed  his  waist,  a  chain 
from  the  front  of  the  belt  joining  another  that 
connected  his  ankles,  his  wrists  also  chained  to  his 
anklets,  was  taken  by  John  Richardson  and  an  Irish 
police  officer  to  Dumfries.  Three  days  the  journey 
occupied,  and  during  that  time  he  was  never  released 
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from  his  chains,  being  spoon-fed  by  his  companions. 
His  custodians  treated  him  with  kindness,  even 
tenderness — 4  Never  could  man  behave  better  to 
his  own  son  than  they  both  did  to  me,’  he  wrote. 
And  indeed  there  was  much  to  make  a  man  tender 
in  the  thought  that  they  were  leading  this  splendid 
young  specimen  of  humanity,  tall,  handsome, 
athletic,  and  only  twenty  years  old,  to  his  death. 

On  their  approach  to  Dumfries,  which  was  after 
nightfall,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
several  thousands,  many  bearing  torches,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  prisoner  could  be  got  out  of 
the  coach  at  the  gaol  door,  so  pressing  was  the  throng. 
Some  expressed  sorrow,  many  hatred,  and  Haggards 
composure  was  still  more  upset  when,  mounting 
the  stairs,  he  stepped  on  the  very  spot  on  which  he 
had  done  his  gaoler  to  death. 

The  news  of  his  arrest  quickly  spread  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  day  or  two  later  the  following 
broadside  was  sold  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  : 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  Haggart,  the  notorious 
offender,  who  made  first  his  escape  from  Leith  jail,  and 
then  from  Dumfries  jail,  after  murdering  the  turnkey, 
has  been  secured,  and  was  on  Friday  night  again  lodged  in 
Dumfries  jail  This  incorrigible  offender  had  twice 
escaped  from  confinement  in  Ireland  since  that  fatal 
deed  was  committed,  and  is  now  actually  under  sentence 
of  transportation,  for  some  recent  Acts  of  Depredation. 
It  is  supposed  that  his  trial  for  the  murder  will  take  place 
in  Edinburgh. 
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Chained  and  watched,  there  was  to  be  no  escape 
this  time.  He  was  kept  three  weeks  at  Dumfries 
and  was  then  taken  to  Edinburgh  to  stand  his  trial 
on  the  capital  charge.  On  Sunday  evening,  the 
10th  of  June,  1821,  he  was  taken  from  Calton  Hill 
Gaol  to  the  Lock-up  House,  and  the  following 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  was  placed  in  the  dock. 
The  court  was  crowded. 

The  trial  lasted  most  of  the  day,  and  after  many 
witnesses  had  been  called,  the  jury  found  David 
Haggart  guilty  of  murdering  Thomas  Morrin  by 
fracturing  his  skull  with  a  stone  in  a  bag,  when  he 
made  his  escape  from  that  prison.  Whereupon  the 
judge  passed  sentence  to  the  effect  that  David  should 
be  hanged  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  day  of  July, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten  in  the  forenoon, 
and  that  his  body  should  be  afterwards  delivered  up 
to  the  professors  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  David  made  a  good  appearance  in  the 
dock,  and  preserved  a  steady  composure  throughout 
the  trial,  but  was  much  moved  during  the  passing 
of  the  sentence. 

Taken  back  to  Calton  Hill  Gaol  he  employed  his 
time  by  reading  and  talking  to  the  chaplain,  and  also 
by  writing  verses.  One  of  these  verses  I  print  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  from  the  fact  that 
he  rhymes  ‘  again  ’  with  ‘  game  ’  it  will  be  inferred 
that  Haggart  was  not  of  the  first  order  of  poets. 
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Another  verse  runs  : 

Now,  for  the  crime  that  I’m  condemn’d, 

The  same  I  never  did  intend  ; 

Only  my  liberty  to  take, 

As  I  thought  my  life  did  lie  at  stake. 

Crime,  not  poetry,  was  his  mdtier ,  and  in  the  words 
of  ‘  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  David  Haggart  wrote 
by  a  Young  Woman  a  native  of  Edinburgh  she  was 
at  the  School  at  Canonmills  with  him  where  an 
intimacy  commenced  which  was  carried  on  till  his 
unhappy  end  ’ — 

David  Haggart,  tho’  but  a  youth, 

Was  very  old  in  sin. 

But  in  his  last  days  at  Calton  Hill  he  was  gentle 
and  contrite,  and  grateful  for  every  small  kindness 
done  him.  On  the  day  following  the  trial  his  father 
came  to  see  him.  By  now,  however,  the  reader  will 
have  formed  his  own  judgment  of  Haggart,  so  I  will 
pass  over  many  details,  preserved  in  broadside  and 
news-sheet,  of  his  last  hours. 

A  rare  broadside,  with  the  following  title,  gives  an 
account  of  the  execution  : 

A  Full  and  Particular  Account  of  the  Execution 
of  David  Haggart,  who  was  Hanged  at  Edinburgh,  this 
Morning,  Wednesday  18th  July,  1821,  for  the  Murder 
of  Thomas  Morrin,  under  Jailor  at  Dumfries,  on  the 
10th  of  October  last,  and  his  Body  given  to  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy  for  Dissection,  together  with  his  Behaviour 
at  the  place  of  Execution. 
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The  details  of  this  execution  of  1821  do  not  call 
for  much  comment,  save  that  this  boy  of  twenty  had 
what  I  suppose  an  Irishman  would  have  called  ‘  an 
elegant  execution.’  At  eight  o’clock  the  two  offi¬ 
ciating  magistrates,  in  their  robes  and  with  their 
rods  of  office  in  their  hands,  came  into  the  hall  of 
the  Lock-up.  The  chaplain  offered  up  a  prayer 
and  a  procession  was  formed.  This  procession, 
which  proceeded  slowly  up  Libberton  Wynd  to  the 
scaffold,  consisted  of  magistrates,  city  officers,  clergy, 
executioner,  a  strong  detachment  of  police,  and  the 
man  whose  death  was  to  provide  a  public  enter¬ 
tainment  for  several  thousand  persons.  Haggart 
mounted  the  scaffold  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight,  a 
Psalm  was  sung,  and  the  chaplain  having  prayed 
again,  David  said  good-bye  to  the  friends  gathered 
about  the  platform.  A  few  minutes  before  nine 
o’clock,  *  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude,*  he 
was  launched  into  the  next  world.  After  hanging 
for  half-an-hour  his  body  was  cut  down  and  carried 
back  to  the  Lock-up,  to  be  delivered  at  the  University 
for  dissection. 

A  few  days  before  his  trial — on  29th  May  to 
be  exact — George  Combe,  the  phrenologist,  visited 
Haggart  and  ‘  went  over  his  bumps.’  He  sent 
David,  later,  the  result  of  his  examination  and  asked 
Haggart  to  write  down  his  comments  upon  each 
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deduction.  From  these  comments  one  can  glean 
certain  things  that  will  interest  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  psychology  of  the  criminal. 
According  to  Haggart  he  was 

4  Not  much  given  to  quarrelling  excepting  when  I  was 
insulted  ;  but  if  it  did  come  to  a  fight  I  seldom  left  the 
field  till  covered  with  wounds.  ...  If  I  was  beaten,  I  was 
always  ready  to  try  again. 

4  I  never,  or  at  least  seldom,  would  do  any  thing  that 
was  required  of  me  (by  my  parents).  ...  Nor  could  I 
endure  being  ordered,  even  by  my  superiors. 

*  I  need  not  describe  my  cleverness  when  I  became  a 
young  man,  as  that  is  well  known  to  the  public  already. 

‘  There  were  few  that  ever  knew  my  secrets.  ...  No 
man  could  say  he  saw  my  countenance  grieved,  although 
1  was  in  the  greatest  trouble  of  mind. 

‘  To  work  and  be  a  slave  to  mankind  1  could  never  think 
of  Money  was  never  my  object  to  make  myself  rich  ; 
but  the  love  of  dress  and  company  was  my  motivS. 

*  I  thought  that  I  was  no  worse  than  others  who  had 
been  before  me  and  would  come  after  me.  I  knew  that 
mankind  were  over-reaching  each  other,  but  thought  they 
could  never  over-reach  me  in  their  formal  style  of  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

*  Cruel  to  my  inferiors  1  never  was  ;  but  I  rejoiced  to 
pull  the  lofty  down,  to  make  them  on  a  fair  level  with 
their  own  brethren  in  the  world. 

‘  Whatever  I  did,  I  never  looked  back  to  my  former 
crimes  with  regret. 

It  was  my  greatest  failing  that  I  had  a  great  inclination 
to  the  fair  sex  ;  not,  however,  of  those  called  prostitutes  ; 
for  I  never  could  bear  the  thought  of  a  whore,  although 
1  was  the  means  of  leadmg  away  and  betraying  the 
innocence  of  young  women,  and  then  leaving  them  to  the 
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freedom  of  their  own  will.  I  believe  I  was  a  master  of 
that  art  more  than  any  other  I  followed.* 

With  regard  to  alcohol  :  ‘  A  little  spirits  were  always 
a  necessity,  although  I  could  abstain  from  them  at  plea¬ 
sure.  .  .  .  When  in  drink  I  was  very  quiet,  and  would 
think  twice  before  I  spoke  once.’ 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Haggart’s  ‘  Life  ’ 
which  once  belonged  to  Lord  Cockburn,  the  great 
lawyer  has  written  :  4  This  youngster  was  my  client 
when  he  was  tried  and  convicted.  He  was  a  great 
villain.  This  life  is  almost  all  lies,  and  its  chief 
curiosity  consists  in  the  strange  spirit  of  lying,  the 
indulgence  of  which  formed  his  chief  pleasure  to 
the  very  last.’  But  an  examination  of  contemporary 
records  bears  out  a  great  deal  of  what  Haggart  says. 
Moreover,  Combe  has  told  us  that  before  his  trial 
David  was  4  extremely  guarded  in  his  remarks  ’  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  character 
to  have  4  made  a  clean  breast  *  of  his  crime  to  his 
counsel.  A  great  lawyer  of  our  own  times  once  told 
a  famous  poisoner  that  he  would  undertake  to  save 
his  life  if  the  murderer  would  confess  that  the  crime 
was  committed  in  a  moment  of  passion  following 
years  of  nagging.  The  poisoner  shook  his  head 
and  said  :  4  No,  no  ;  I  didn’t  do  it  ’ — and  shortly 
afterwards  paid  the  extreme  penalty  for  his  obstinacy. 

So  with  Haggart.  All  his  life  he  had  confided  in 
no  one.  The  truth  could  not  save  him  :  lies  might. 
Many,  reading  his  4  Life,’  will  suggest  that  for 
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Haggart  we  should  read  Braggart ;  but  when  all 
allowances  have  been  made  for  the  natural  wish  for 
self-glorification  possessed  by  most  boys  of  twenty, 
the  facts  remain  that  David  Haggart  was  a  man  of 
action — and  a  good  escaper. 


IV 

LOUIS  CARTOUCHE 

Few  criminals  have  made  so  prominent  a  mark  on 
the  page  of  history  as  Louis  Dominique  Cartouche. 
Those  who  have  occupied  the  previous  pages  of  this 
volume  are  known  to  most  of  us  by  name  and  to 
some  of  us  by  story  ;  but  their  deeds  have  been 
more  in  the  nature  of  tales  of  adventure  than  records 
of  historical  events.  Cartouche,  who  died  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  has  left  a  record  in  the  annals  of 
crime  that  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  been 
surpassed.  He  was  a  Parisian,  and  his  activities 
were  confined  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  his 
fame  spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of  France. 
Even  during  his  lifetime  his  activities  were  recorded 
in  the  journals  of  Europe  from  Belgrade  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  from  Stockholm  and  Moscow  to  Lisbon. 

He  started  his  career  in  much  the  same  way  as 

other  well-known  criminals  have  started  theirs  ;  but 

throughout  his  brief  career  of  roguery  he  showed  a 

presence  of  mind,  a  courage,  a  resource  and  a 

boldness,  that,  directed  into  channels  of  a  law-abiding 
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nature,  might  have  rendered  him  even  more  famous 
than  he  was. 

There  is  one  outstanding  feature  which  distin¬ 
guishes  Cartouche  from  other  criminals  :  he  gained 
the  upper  hand  of  the  police.  That  the  police  system 
of  Paris  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  was  in  any 
way  comparable  to  its  police  force  to-day  is  not 
suggested.  Yet  Cartouche  not  only  outgeneralled 
the  best  brains  among  the  thief-catchers  of  Paris  for 
nearly  two  years,  but  was  a  match  for  the  police 
even  when  that  body  was  reinforced  by  the  military. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  got  the  upper  hand  of 
the  police  force  single-handed.  During  the  palmy 
days  of  his  gang — ‘  Order  *  he  called  it — he  could 
put  more  than  two  hundred  knuckledusters  in  the 
field,  and  most  of  the  underworld  of  Paris  owned 
him  King.  To  organise  and  control  a  gang  of 
that  size  demands  qualities  of  which  the  ordinary 
criminal  is  very  rarely  indeed  possessed.  But  to 
the  tale. 

Cartouche  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1693.  His  father 
was  a  working  man,  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  as  the 
young  Dominique  soon  showed  himself  to  be  a  lad 
of  more  than  natural  ability,  with  a  gift  for  learning 
quickly  and  an  unusual  memory,  Cartouche  pbe 
entered  him  at  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  this  should  have 
been  the  making  of  the  young  man,  but  unhappily 
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it  proved  precisely  the  opposite  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  step  that  sent  him  on  what  we,  as  moralists, 
call  ‘  the  downward  path/  For  at  this  college  he 
came  in  contact  with  boys  of  a  higher  social  position 
than  himself,  and  it  was  his  very  natural  desire  to 
be  on  a  par  with  them  in  every  way  that  suggested 
to  him  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  wish.  Many 
of  these  boys  were  the  sons  of  families  of  considerable 
social  position  in  Paris  ;  most  of  them  had  a  fair 
amount  of  pocket-money  ;  all  of  them  were  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  way  of  clothes  and  boyish  luxuries  ; 
and  some  of  them  had  footmen  to  look  after  them. 
To  Cartouche  it  seemed  an  eminently  desirable  thing 
to  have  a  lot  of  pocket-money,  plenty  of  good  clothes, 
and  a  footman  to  look  after  one. 

His  first  attempt  to  procure  the  money  with  which 
his  father  was  unable  to  supply  him  was  by  defraud¬ 
ing  some  women  who  came  to  sell  fruit  at  the  college 
gate.  Finding,  however,  that  the  income  which  he 
acquired  by  this  means  was  not  very  large,  he  took  to 
stealing  the  books  of  his  schoolfellows,  which,  at 
convenient  opportunities,  he  disposed  of  to  the 
booksellers  of  Paris.  But  he  needed  more  money, 
much  more  than  he  could  acquire  by  petty  thefts, 
if  he  were  to  hob-nob  with  the  nobility. 

He  was  at  this  time  eleven  years  old,  and  with  a 
wise  precocity  had  attached  himself  to  the  richest  of 
his  schoolfellows,  a  young  marquis  who  was  in  the 
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same  form  with  him.  This  marquis  was  attended 
by  a  valet.  One  day  Cartouche  chanced  to  overhear 
the  marquis’s  valet  telling  his  master  that  he  had 
received  one  hundred  crowns  on  his  account,  and  our 
hero  happening  to  pass  by  the  open  doorway  at 
that  moment  saw  the  valet  depositing  the  money 
in  a  trunk.  Furca  nascitur  non  fit — Cartouche’s  first 
thought  was  not  what  a  lucky  fellow  the  marquis 
was,  but  how  he,  Louis  Dominique  Cartouche,  was 
to  transfer  the  said  crowns  to  his  own  pocket. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  decided  upon  his  plan 
of  action.  The  door  of  the  marquis’s  room  was 
kept  locked,  but  Cartouche  had  noticed  that  the 
marquis  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  key  of  it 
in  a  certain  pocket.  As  our  hero  sat  next  to  him  in 
class  Cartouche  soon  discovered  a  means  to  pick 
his  pocket.  This  done,  our  thief  raised  his  hand 
aloft  and  asked  the  form  master’s  permission  to 
leave  the  room,  which  being  granted  him  he  imme¬ 
diately  made  for  his  objective,  unlocked  the  door, 
and  pulled  out  the  trunk  wherein  the  money  was 
deposited.  Unhappily,  this  was  locked,  but  even 
at  this  tender  age  Cartouche  gave  proof  of  that 
determination  which,  later,  was  to  stand  him  in 
such  good  stead.  He  had  foreseen  that  the  trunk 
might  be  locked,  so  he  had  not  come  unprepared 
Taking  from  his  pocket  a  light  jemmy  of  his  owr 
construction,  he  at  once  got  to  work,  and  in  a  fevt 
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minutes  had  prised  open  the  trunk  and  transferred 
the  money  to  his  own  person. 

One  thing,  however,  he  had  not  foreseen.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  his  burglary  the  class  had  come  to 
an  end,  and  no  sooner  did  this  happen  than  the  valet 
approached  his  young  master  and  asked  him  for 
the  key  of  his  room.  The  marquis,  finding  that  the 
key  was  not  in  his  pocket,  told  the  valet  that  he  must 
have  left  it  in  the  door.  Whereupon  the  valet 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  room  in  question. 
Cartouche  had  only  just  time  to  climb  on  top  of  a 
tallboys  and  lie  perdu  when  the  valet  entered  the 
apartment. 

The  sequel  is  not  without  humour.  The  valet 
slept  in  a  small  room  leading  out  of  the  marquis’s 
bedchamber,  and  the  reason  why  he  had  asked  for 
the  key  was  that,  being  ill,  he  wanted  to  go  to  bed. 
He  undressed,  got  into  bed,  and  lay  there  with  his 
face  turned  towards  the  very  piece  of  furniture  upon 
which  our  hero  was  perched.  Hours  passed,  night 
came  on,  yet  Cartouche  did  not  dare  to  leave  his 
eyrie.  The  valet  passed  a  bad  night,  Cartouche  a 
worse  one.  He  was  cramped,  he  was  hungry,  he 
was  cold,  he  was  frightened.  Next  day  the  valet 
grew  worse.  A  doctor  came  and  gave  the  sick  man 
a  dose  of  physic.  It  was  not  until  the  evening  that 
Cartouche  had  an  opportunity  to  climb  down  from 
his  perch  and  fly  the  room.  It  says  much  for  his 
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efficiency  as  a  thief  that  he  took  the  hundred  crowns 
with  him. 

But  unhappily  he  was  not  out  of  the  wood  even 
now,  for  he  had  hardly  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  when  he  ran  into  the  governor  of  the  college, 
who  at  once  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  absence. 
Cartouche  immediately  replied  that  his  mother 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  that  he  had  run 
home  without  waiting  to  ask  permission.  The 
governor  accepted  his  explanation  and  passed  on  ; 
but  unhappily  for  Cartouche  the  respite  was  only  a 
temporary  one ;  for  on  discovery  of  the  theft  the 
governor,  the  marquis  and  the  valet  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  an  enquiry  chez  Cartouche  disclosed 
the  fact  that  Madame  Cartouche  was  in  the  best  of 
health.  It  was  also  discovered  that  Louis  Dominique 
was  attending  the  fair  at  St.  Germains  in  a  new  suit. 
There  was  a  great  to-do,  and  once  again  Cartouche 
showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  resolution.  He 
decided  to  leave  Paris  immediately. 

He  left  the  same  evening  without  saying  good-bye 
to  anyone,  and  walked  until  he  was  too  tired  to  walk 
any  further.  By  this  time  it  was  midnight,  and  as 
the  district  he  was  now  in  was  thickly  wooded  he 
was  frightened  lest  the  remainder  of  the  hundred 
crowns,  which  he  still  carried  upon  his  person, 
should  be  removed  by  lawless  hands.  Moreover, 
he  could  not  see  any  sign  of  an  inn  or  house  which 
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could  harbour  him  for  the  night.  Accordingly,  he 
crept  into  a  bush  and,  hugging  his  crowns  to  him, 
tried  to  get  some  sleep. 

He  had  scarcely  lain  down,  however,  before  he 
heard  voices  near  him,  and  presently  saw  several 
people  draw  nigh.  As  they  approached  he  recog¬ 
nised  that  they  were  talking  a  language  which  he  had 
never  heard  before.  They  were  in  fact  gypsies,  and 
whether  Cartouche  moved  or  whether  it  was  the 
chattering  of  his  teeth  that  betrayed  him,  certain 
it  is  that  presently  the  gypsies  pulled  him  out  of  the 
bush  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and  proceeded  to 
search  him.  The  result  of  this  last  action  was  so 
satisfactory  to  them  that  they  at  once  carried  him 
off  with  them  to  their  encampment. 

Among  these  gypsies  Cartouche  lived  for  three 
years,  and  during  that  period  he  devoted  his  entire 
energies  to  mastering  the  secrets  of  roguery  for 
which  these  wanderers  are  so  well  known.  He 
proved  so  apt  a  pupil  that  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  become  their  leader,  possibly  even  King  of  the 
Gypsies,  had  not  the  authorities  of  law  and  order 
in  the  district  of  Rouen,  where  they  were  then 
residing,  taken  to  hunting  them  out  and  scattering 
them.  After  most  of  his  companions  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  not  a  few  of  them  put  to  death, 
Cartouche  thought  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  run  away  to  sea. 
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In  Rouen  Cartouche  had  an  uncle  who  had  shown 
a  fancy  for  Louis  Dominique  during  a  visit  to  our 
hero’s  home  in  Cartouche’s  early  childhood.  This 
good  uncle,  walking  one  day  along  the  quay  at  Rouen, 
noticed  some  Dutch  sailors  giving  food  to  a  tanned 
and  brawny  young  lad  who  showed  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  his  nephew.  On  questioning  him 
the  relationship  was  immediately  proved,  and  the 
good  uncle  took  Cartouche  home  with  him,  dressed 
him,  trimmed  him  and  perfumed  him,  and  in  fact 
turned  him  into  a  respectable  member  of  society 
again — at  all  events  outwardly. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  inform  Cartouche’s 
father  that  the  prodigal  was  willing  to  return.  The 
father,  however,  at  once  replied  that  he  would  never 
own  for  a  son  one  who  had  disgraced  his  family  ; 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  and 
that  he  would  be  very  pleased  to  see  him  sentenced 
to  the  imprisonment  he  so  richly  deserved  ;  adding 
that  should  the  prodigal  come  within  sight  of  the 
paternal  roof,  he,  Cartouche  pere>  would  at  once  give 
him  m  charge. 

Possibly  it  was  this  letter  that  determined  the  good 
uncle  to  re-unite  father  and  son.  Possibly  he  was 
a  little  afraid  of  retaining  Louis  Dominique  in  his 
own  household.  Whatever  the  reason  may  have 
been,  he  insisted  upon  taking  the  lad  with  him  to 
Paris.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
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stratagem  in  order  to  assure  a  friendly  reception  for 
the  young  gypsy.  Accordingly,  lodgings  were  taken 
for  Cartouche  as  near  as  possible  to  his  father’s  shop, 
and  there  installed,  he  fell  ill.  The  doctor  declared 
his  case  to  be  dangerous,  and  told  his  father.  The 
father,  little  imagining  his  son  to  be  so  near  him, 
was  moved  to  pity.  He  came  to  see,  and  Louis 
Dominique  conquered.  Cartouche  received  the 
paternal  blessing,  at  once  took  a  turn  for  the  better, 
got  convalescent,  moved  his  belongings  to  the 
paternal  abode,  and  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his 
past  delinquencies. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  his  father  s  house  before 
he  was  smitten  with  a  young  sempstress  who  lived 
in  the  same  street  ;  and  in  order  to  impress  her  he 
expended  a  year’s  savings  in  tricking  himself  out. 
The  lady  was  young  and  pretty,  and  her  favours 
were  therefore  sought  by  other  gallants  than  Car¬ 
touche,  and  being  by  nature  something  of  a  coquette, 
she  became  the  more  condescending  in  ratio  to  the 
value  of  the  presents  bestowed  upon  her.  Cartouche 
knew  that  he  could  not  compete  with  his  rivals  in 
liberality,  and  at  first  he  resolved  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  so  mercenary  a  wench.  But 
revolving  the  matter  in  his  mind  later,  he  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  by  anyone,  and  that  if  he  were 
unable  to  provide  her  with  trinkets  purchased  by 
his  lawful  earnings,  he  would  provide  her  with  jewels 
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gained  by  other  means.  In  these  cases  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  usually  at  hand.  Cartouche  abstracted 
from  his  father’s  cashbox  sufficient  money  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  young  lady’s  good  graces  for  several 
days. 

But  the  other  rivals  were  by  no  means  put  to 
flight.  They  returned  to  the  charge  and  the 
sempstress  was  in  richer  clover  than  ever.  For  a 
moment  Cartouche  was  nonplussed.  He  did  not 
dare  to  visit  the  cashbox  again  :  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Cartouche  pere ,  having  missed  the  money  and  having 
noticed  the  finery  of  his  son,  was  already  beginning 
to  cast  a  suspicious  eye  upon  Cartouche  fils .  Louis 
Dominique  was  obliged  therefore  to  resort  to  a 
pretty  little  trick  which  he  had  learnt  during  his 
residence  among  the  gypsies.  This  trick  consisted 
of  walking  close  to  well-dressed  people  and  insinuat¬ 
ing  the  right  hand  into  the  receptacle  wherein  their 
valuables,  such  as  watches,  snuff-boxes,  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  coins,  were  lodged.  At  this  trick  he 
was  so  adept  that  in  a  very  few  days  he  had  collected 
sufficient  subscriptions  to  provide  his  mistress  with 
some  very  respectable  jewellery.  He  had  also  made 
enough  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  richly  em¬ 
broidered  dress. 

To  a  leading  question  of  his  father  he  replied  that 
he  had  had  good  luck  with  the  cards.  But  Cartouche 
pkre  was  not  satisfied  and  watched  his  son  closely. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  older  man  discovered  the 
jackdaw’s  nest.  What  he  saw  there  amazed  him. 
He  might  have  been  looking  at  a  goldsmith’s  shop- 
window.  To  his  son  he  said  nothing,  but  next  day 
he  drove  to  a  prison  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
and  arranged,  ‘  for  a  reasonable  consideration,’  to 
have  his  son  severely  flogged — a  procedure  possible, 
apparently,  in  France  at  that  period. 

Next  day  the  father  invited  his  son  to  accompany 
him  on  a  visit  to  a  customer  who  dwelt  just  outside 
the  town,  and  Louis  Dominique,  suspecting  nothing, 
consented.  Just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  prison, 
however,  Cartouche  recognised  a  plain-clothes  man 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  already  made,  and, 
putting  two  and  two  together,  he  at  once  smelt  a 
rat.  Retreat  was  useless — his  quick  brain  told  him 
what  had  happened  and  what  would  happen  if  his 
father  were  baulked.  He  resolved  to  trust  to  his 
wits.  Father  and  son  entered  the  prison  together, 
and  Louis  Dominique  was  told  to  take  a  turn  to  and 
fro  in  the  courtyard  while  his  father  interviewed 
the  customer.  But  the  moment  his  father’s  back 
had  disappeared  through  a  doorway,  Cartouche 
doffed  coat,  hat  and  wig,  and,  tying  his  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  entered  another  door  with  his  coat 
over  his  arm  as  though  he  had  just  been  brushing  it. 
Some  gaolers  took  him  for  the  servant  of  one  of  the 
richer  prisoners.  Cartouche  softly  whistled  a  tune, 
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and,  guided  by  a  sense  of  direction,  soon  found  an 
outer  door  which  he  went  through,  winking  at  the 
officer  on  guard  as  he  passed  into  the  street. 

He  reached  home  some  time  in  advance  of  his 
father,  and  when  that  worthy  citizen  arrived  he  found 
that  not  only  had  Cartouche  removed  himself  in 
person  from  the  paternal  roof,  but  had  also  removed 
the  whole  of  his  possessions,  lawful  and  unlawful, 
together  with  sundry  cash  and  valuables  belonging 
to  Cartouche  pere  et  mere .  A  hue  and  cry  proved 
fruitless  :  Cartouche  was  already  practised  in  the 
art  of  make-up  ;  and  by  altering  his  face,  stature, 
walk  and  gestures,  he  easily  escaped  capture. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  escapade  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  another  thief,  one  more  experienced 
than  himself,  who  kindly  provided  him  with  a  lodging 
and  a  wife.  The  lodging  was  in  the  Marais,  the  wife 
his  landlady’s  daughter.  But  after  a  few  months  of 
wedded  bliss,  young  Madame  Cartouche  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  foul  of  the  police,  and  she  and 
her  mother  were  sent  to  gaol.  Thus  at  one  blow 
Cartouche  was  deprived  of  his  wife  and  his  mother- 
in-law.  This  particular  Madame  Cartouche,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  appear  on  the  scene  again,  so  pre¬ 
sumably  the  marriage  was  not  a  very  permanent 
affair. 

To  comfort  himself  in  this  double  bereavement 
Cartouche  took  to  gaming  and  became  a  member  of 
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several  fashionable  clubs.  Here  he  did  well.  He 
was  skilful  at  play,  bold,  and  his  courage  stood  him 
in  good  stead  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  he 
had  to  defend  his  newly-acquired  property.  He 
lived  well,  kept  two  footmen,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  something  of  a  gallant.  But  this  phase  of  his 
career  did  not  last  long  :  indeed  no  phase  ever  lasted 
very  long  with  Cartouche. 

One  of  his  footmen  loved  a  wench  (even  as  his 
master  had  loved  a  sempstress),  and  finding  (like 
Cartouche)  that  his  earnings  were  insufficient  to 
bedizen  the  damsel  as  she  desired,  adopted  larceny 
(as  did  Louis  Dominique)  to  attain  that  end.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  his  master  was  a  thief  and 
therefore  could  not  bear  to  be  robbed.  On  dis¬ 
covering  the  theft  Cartouche  immediately  gave  the 
fellow  in  charge  and  requested  that  he  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  But  the  footman 
knew  more  than  our  hero  thought  he  did,  and  hearing 
that  he  had  made  a  disclosure  to  the  magistrate, 
Cartouche  was  troubled  in  his  mind.  Whilst 
wondering  what  he  should  do,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  energetic  Chief  of  the  Paris  Police,  M. 
Argenson,  requesting  Cartouche  to  accompany  the 
messenger  to  the  police  station.  Again  Cartouche 
showed  his  resolution.  He  went  to  the  police 
station.  It  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  him, 
however,  to  discover  that  the  matter  upon  which  the 
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Chief  of  Police  wished  to  see  him  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  footman  but  related  to  a  duel  which  Car¬ 
touche  had  witnessed  the  day  before.  He  told  all 
he  knew,  signed  a  statement,  and  left  the  police 
station. 

The  affair  of  the  footman,  however,  and  certain 
disclosures,  soon  got  abroad.  They  reached  the 
clubs,  and  ugly  things  began  to  be  said.  A  few  of 
the  more  venturesome  denounced  Cartouche  as  a 
sharper.  Doors  were  closed  against  him  and  his 
income  fell  rapidly.  He  discharged  his  footmen, 
sold  their  liveries,  sold  his  furniture,  sold  his  finery, 
sold  everything  he  possessed.  Soon  he  was  reduced 
to  poverty. 

For  a  time  he  earned  his  living  by  acting  as  an 
informer.  He  was  too  well  known  to  the  police  as 
a  pickpocket  for  him  to  revert  to  his  former  mode  of 
living  :  at  the  very  first  complaint  he  would  have 
been  locked  up.  Pickpockets  have  their  individual 
ways  of  procedure.  They  are  expert  in  their 
particular  procedure  and  in  none  other.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  data  are  sufficient,  the  police  are  usually 
able  to  determine  the  thief.  Cartouche,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  a  criminal  from  his  youth  up,  and  he 
knew  the  underworld  of  Paris  ‘  like  a  book.’  He 
could  give  valuable  information  about  other  thieves. 
He  did.  He  hated  rivals.  And  his  accomplices 
feared  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  one  who  could  have 
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them  ‘  lagged  *  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  was  a 
good  move.  It  put  down  opposition  and  it  cemented 
the  bonds  of  roguery.  Also,  it  brought  Cartouche 
a  crown  a  day  in  wages. 

He  soon  found  another  way  in  which  to  dispose 
of  his  rivals  and  at  the  same  time  increase  his  income. 
The  recruiting  sergeants  were  busy  in  Paris  at  this 
time  and  were  glad  to  pay  a  commission  to  anyone 
who  brought  them  recruits.  Cartouche  brought 
them  quite  a  number.  No  questions  were  asked, 
and  what  if  the  recruits  did  not  regain  their  fuddled 
senses  until  the  Army  had  gathered  them  to  itself  ? 
It  was  a  work  of  national  importance.  Cartouche 
was  a  patriot. 

It  happened,  however,  that  one  day  a  certain 
sergeant  found  himself  urgently  in  need  of  five 
recruits  to  make  up  the  quota  of  his  battalion.  He 
applied  to  Cartouche,  who,  having  obtained  payment 
for  this  service  in  advance,  agreed  to  supply  the 
deficiency  on  the  following  morning.  The  sergeant 
replied  that  he  had  to  start  for  camp  at  daybreak,  so 
arranged  with  our  hero  that  Cartouche  should 
collect  the  men  at  a  given  spot  and  assist  the  sergeant 
to  take  them  well  on  the  road.  Cartouche  spent  the 
night  in  searching  every  likely  spot  in  Paris,  but 
could  collect  only  four.  Consequently  he  met  the 
sergeant  next  morning  one  short  of  the  required 
number.  They  had  a  good  breakfast  and  set  out, 
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all  six  of  them  in  a  coach  together,  for  the  camp. 
At  La  Villette  they  had  some  more  breakfast,  and  the 
sergeant  persuaded  Cartouche  to  go  with  them  as 
far  as  Meaux.  Arrived  here,  they  had  a  good  deal 
more  wine,  and  Cartouche  went  to  bed  considerably 
the  worse  for  liquor. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  he  found  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  and  had  scarcely  come  to  his  senses 
when  the  sergeant  entered  and  told  him  to  fall  in 
with  the  other  four  recruits.  Talk  did  him  no  good. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  the  King  now  and  was  going  to 
march  to  Flanders.  He  was  unarmed  and  his  wrists 
were  tied.  The  sergeant  had  woken  up  very  fresh 
and  had  a  bayonet.  .  .  .  Cartouche  marched. 

He  did  well  in  the  trenches.  He  did  what  he 
was  told,  and  did  it  well.  He  showed  courage  and 
initiative  in  attack.  The  captain  of  his  company 
soon  noticed  him,  and  if  peace  had  not  broken  out 
Cartouche  would  have  been  given  a  commission. 
But  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
promotion.  He  was  demobilized  and  returned  to 
Paris  as  penniless  as  when  he  set  out. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  his  career  that  Cartouche 
conceived  the  project  which  was  to  bring  him  such 
lasting  fame.  Paris  was  overrun  with  demobilized 
officers  and  men,  all  of  them  looking  for  jobs,  all 
of  them  complaining  about  a  government  that  did 
nothing  for  them,  most  of  them  faced  with  beggary, 
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many  with  starvation,  and  none  of  them  finding 
France  a  country  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in.  Cartouche 
knew  their  temper,  and  their  mettle.  He  went  among 
them  day  and  night.  He  learnt  their  family  histories, 
and  sometimes  he  learnt  about  the  skeletons  in  their 
cupboards.  .  .  .  His  propaganda  was  insidious  and 
tempting,  therefore  good.  First  in  this  ear,  then  in 
that,  he  suggested  that  organised  robbery  was  really 
not  robbery  at  all.  It  was  merely  a  taking  from  one 
and  giving  to  the  other  ;  a  redressing  of  the  balance  : 
a  trimming  of  the  ship  of  state.  Obviously  it  was 
ridiculous  that  the  men  who  had  fought  for  their 
country  should  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  ditches  while 
the  profiteers  should  inherit  the  land.  ‘  If  the 
government  will  not  regulate  things  properly,  then 
we  must  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands  .  .  .’  and 
so  on,  and  so  forth.  He  chose  his  men  carefully,  and 
hardly  an  ear  that  he  encountered  was  deaf. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  elect  himself  Grand 
Master  and  to  bind  all  these  men  to  himself  and  to 
each  other  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  He  then 
assembled  them  one  evening  and  held  the  first 
‘  chapter  ’  of  his  ‘  Order.’  About  two  hundred  men 
attended  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  new 
leader. 

The  first  few  weeks  must  have  been  a  crucial  time 
for  Cartouche  and  his  ‘  Order.’  Most  of  the  Knights 
of  his  Order — shall  we  call  them  Chevaliers  d' Industrie} 
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— were  untrained  in  thiefcraft,  and  any  bungling 
might  lead  to  a  wholesale  discovery.  Practically 
every  thief  who  was  arrested  was  put  to  the  torture 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  his  accomplices,  and 
usually  torture  was  not  applied  in  vain.  One  of 
Cartouche’s  first  acts,  therefore,  was  to  establish 
a  university  for  thieves.  He  himself  became  the 
first  Regius  Professor.  His  classes  were  well 
attended,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Paris  was  overrun 
with  accomplished  criminals.  4  Nothing  was  talked 
of  in  Paris  at  this  time,*  says  a  chronicler,  4  but  the 
robberies  and  murders  in  the  streets,  the  assassina¬ 
tions  on  the  Pont  Neuf.’ 

The  Order  was  divided  into  certain  classes.  One 
of  these  classes  was  expert  in  breaking  into  houses 
by  night  no  matter  how  heavily  barred  and  shuttered  ; 
another  class,  which  co-operated,  specialised  in  the 
use  of  the  rope  ladder  and  the  climbing  of  roofs  ; 
another  party  preyed  only  upon  gamblers  ;  a  fourth 
levied  taxes  upon  innkeepers  and  the  proprietors 
of  disorderly  houses.  Another  class  was  regular  in 
attendance  at  divine  service  at  popular  churches, 
holding  up  gloved  hands  of  wax  in  prayer  whilst 
the  hands  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  them 
were  rifling  the  pockets  and  reticules  of  their 
neighbours.  Yet  another,  which  haunted  the 
shadowed  embrasures  of  the  bridges,  was  expert  in 
dealing  silently,  save  for  an  occasional  gurgle,  with 
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brokers  and  other  men  of  business  on  winter  after¬ 
noons. 

The  profits  of  this  well-organised  business  concern 
were  pooled  ;  but  not  all  the  takings  was  divided 
among  the  Order  :  there  were  many  employees  to 
pay,  police  spies  to  be  ‘  squared,’ — it  was  whispered 
that  some  of  the  spoil  found  its  way  even  into  the 
pockets  of  the  magistrates  themselves.  Moreover, 
the  Order  had  its  own  factories  wherein  were  made 
the  tools  and  appurtenances  of  its  crimes  ;  ware¬ 
houses  had  to  be  rented  ;  plate  had  to  be  melted 
down  in  the  society’s  own  furnaces  ;  there  was  a 
sick  fund  and  an  out-of-work  fund  for  temporary 
casualties.  All  these  overhead  charges  ate  up  a 
good  deal  of  the  capital,  and  Cartouche  was  for  ever 
encouraging  the  Order  to  further  activities.  A 
period  of  trade  stagnation  that  lasted  only  a  week 
would  bring  them  face  to  face  with  bankruptcy. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  variety  of 
their  activities  increased.  Women  were  admitted 
to  the  Order.  Their  part  was  to  walk  the  streets 
and  lure  countrymen  to  houses  wherein  male 
members  of  the  Order  could  murder  their  victims 
in  safety.  These  women  were  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  risks  they  ran,  and,  like  everyone  else,  required 
their  salary  weekly.  Cartouche  was  often  at  his 
wits’  ends  to  pay  even  incidental  expenses. 

Just  when  that  point  was  reached  where  the 
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expenditure  of  the  Order  exceeded  the  receipts,  a 
turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel  set  Cartouche  and  his 
accomplices  on  their  legs  financially.  The  national 
currency  was  changed  from  gold  to  paper.  A  purse 
would  seldom  contain  more  than  five  or  six  gold 
coins  :  a  pocket-book  usually  held  the  equivalent 
of  ten  or  twenty.  Cartouche  had  always  been 
proficient  at  picking  pockets,  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  The  less  efficient 
members  of  the  Order  carried  life-preservers,  pepper¬ 
pots,  or  masks  lined  with  pitch,  to  enable  them  to 
effect  by  force  what  they  could  not  do  by  legerdemain. 

The  net  result  of  this  wallet  campaign  was  so 
satisfactory  that  at  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  held 
in  April  1721  it  was  decided  to  extend  operations 
to  stage-coaches.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  that 
month  a  chosen  party  held  up  the  Paris  mail  near 
Chalons.  Having  killed  the  postillion  and  disarmed 
the  guard,  they  removed  the  passengers  one  by  one, 
searched  them,  tied  their  hands  behind  them,  and 
deposited  them  on  their  faces  on  the  ground.  The 
total  bag  was  280,000  francs,  or  livres  as  they  were 
then  called. 

It  is  sad  to  record  it,  but  so  far  from  urging 
Cartouche  to  disband  the  Order  and  adopt  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  now  that  he  was  rich, 
financial  success  drove  him  still  further  along  the 
path  of  crime.  That  is  why  I  think  the  true  criminal 
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is  born,  not  made.  Crime  is  his  natural  state  *  t<* 
adopt  a  law-abiding  career  would  betoken  a  mental 
perversion.  Cartouche  had  that  peculiar  mental 
‘kink’  which  inverts  right  and  wrong.  He  could 
never  have  become  a  useful  citizen  except  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  provided  he  were  persuaded  to 
fight  on  the  right  side.  No  modern  criminal 
procedure  could  have  ‘  reclaimed  ’  mm  ,  tor  re¬ 
clamation  postulates  a  fall  from  grace.  Cartoui  he 
was  a  moral  pervert  from  his  birth. 

Success,  then,  encouraged  him  to  further  crimt 
One  day,  for  instance,  he  took  one  of  his  accomplices 
and  a  servant  with  him  to  rob  a  coach.  On  their 
way  he  ordered  his  companion  to  shoot  the  servant, 
lest  the  fellow  should  betray  them.  The  coach 
duly  robbed,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  a  lonely  spot 
Cartouche  shot  his  companion.  Thus  he  wa^ 
able  to  return  to  Paris  alone,  with  the  whole  booty, 
and  secure  from  the  possibility  of  betrayal. 

Paris  was  now  reduced  to  such  a  state  by  Cartouche 
and  his  ‘  Order  ’  that  the  watch  was  reinforced  b\ 
the  military  and  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  all 
vagabonds  and  unemployed  to  leave  the  city 
Gunsmiths  and  sword-cutlers  were  prohibited  from 
selling  weapons  to  any  person  not  in  possession  ot  a 
government  permit.  A  house-to-house  search  h>r 
arms  was  also  carried  out,  but  with  small  avail 
The  Order  was  now  so  strong  that  it  would  some- 
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times  parade  in  force  and  drive  whole  companies 
of  the  reinforced  watch  before  it.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  watch  were  in  Cartouche’s  pay,  and  many 
more  feared  his  vengeance.  He  was,  in  fact,  master 
of  the  police. 

It  is  almost  incredible  but  it  is  a  fact  that  up  to 
this  point  neither  the  Parisians  nor  their  police  knew 
Cartouche’s  name  nor  who  was  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  ‘  Order.’  Several  members  had  been  captured 
flagrante  delicto ,  and  had  suffered  various  penalties 
for  their  crimes,  including  torture  ;  but  the  oath  of 
fidelity  had  prevented  the  long-sought  name  from 
being  divulged.  One  of  Cartouche’s  lieutenants, 
Joseph  l’Ami,  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel ;  but 
even  this  dreadful  punishment  was  unable  to  cause 
him  to  reveal  his  leader.  Yet  there  are  weaklings 
if  not  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  and  at  last  the  police 
obtained  the  name  they  wanted.  In  a  few  hours  it 
was  on  every  lip,  in  a  week  it  had  spread  through 
Europe. 

But  before  I  relate  the  steps  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  Cartouche’s  identity  became  known, 
there  is  a  coup  of  his  which  deserves  mention.  It 
resulted  in  a  gain  of  £4,000. 

Finding  that  his  bank  pass-book  now  showed  the 
respectable  balance  of  four  thousand  louis  d’or,  he 
conceived  a  plan  whereby  this  sum  might  be  doubled 
in  a  few  days  with  very  little  trouble  to  himself. 
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Taking  a  companion  with  him  he  interviewed  the 
banker  and  requested  that  the  £4,000  standing  to 
his  credit  should  be  paid  to  his  companion  at  Lyons. 
The  banker  accordingly  made  out  a  bill  of  exchange 
payable  by  his  agent  in  Lyons,  and  handed  it  to 
Cartouche,  who  then  requested  the  banker  to  send 
the  usual  advice  note  to  Lyons  immediately,  as  his 
companion  was  leaving  for  that  town  the  following 
morning.  This  done,  Cartouche  and  his  com¬ 
panion  hastened  to  a  member  of  the  Order  who  was 
a  skilled  engraver,  and  the  bill  of  exchange  was  soon 
duplicated.  Next  morning  a  third  accomplice  set 
out  for  Lyons  and  duly  presented  the  forged  bill  to 
the  banker’s  agent,  receiving  4,000  louis  d’or  in 
exchange. 

Meanwhile  Cartouche  repaired  with  his  companion 
to  the  bank  again  and  told  the  banker  that  his  friend 
was  not  going  to  Lyons  after  all,  so  he  would  not 
require  the  bill.  Then,  handing  the  bill  back  to 
the  banker,  he  requested  that  the  4,000  louis  d’or 
be  paid  to  his  companion  forthwith.  A  cheque  was 
signed,  the  money  was  handed  over — and  next  day 
the  accomplice  returned  from  Lyons  with  another 
£4,000. 

The  Parliament  now  took  notice  of  Cartouche,  and 
in  a  week  he  was  the  most  noted  man  in  France. 
His  portrait  had  been  procured  somehow,  and  the 
authorities  ordered  that  this  should  be  reproduced 
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land.  Appended  was  a  description  of  him,  and  a 
reward  of  2,000  francs  was  offered  for  information 
which  should  lead  to  his  arrest. 

This  manoeuvre  caused  Cartouche  a  good  deal  of 
worry.  'Two  thousand  francs  was  a  lot  of  money 
n>  a  French  working  man  or  woman,  and  Cartouche 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  be  perpetually  on  his 
guard  against  surprise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  within 
a  tew  hours  of  the  proclamation  he  was  very  nearly 
caught  Going  into  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Seine, 
someone  saw  him  enter  and  at  once  rushed  off  to 
tell  the  police.  A  strong  force  was  quickly  collected 
and  the  house  quietly  surrounded.  Cartouche 
usually  had  his  own  spies  about  him,  but  on  this 
occasion  no  one  gave  him  warning,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  that  he  suspected 
trouble  Putting  his  head  cautiously  out  of  an 
upper  storey  window  he  saw  that  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  armed  police  and  soldiers  ;  and  as 
there  was  no  means  of  access  to  the  roof  he  was  in  a 
somewhat  difficult  position.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  entrench  himself  behind  as  serviceable  a 
barricade  as  possible  and  let  the  enemy  begin  the 
attack.  Presently,  however,  as  it  appeared  that  the 
enemy’s  tactics  were  to  starve  him  into  surrender, 
he  went  to  the  window  and  fired  a  pistol  at  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  soldiers.  Unhappily  for 
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him  he  missed  his  aim  and  killed  one  of  the  soldiers 
instead.  This  so  enraged  the  men  that  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  rush  him,  and  reinforcements  were  brought 
up  for  this  purpose.  Seeing  that  even  if  he  killed  a 
man  with  each  round  of  ammunition  he  possessed 
he  would  still  be  taken  in  the  end,  Cartouche  once 
more  considered  the  possibility  of  flight.  At  length 
he  found  that  by  taking  off  most  of  his  clothes  he 
might  just  be  able  to  squeeze  up  the  chimney,  and 
this  in  fact  he  did,  gaining  the  roof  unnoticed  by  the 
enemy.  After  climbing  over  several  houses  he 
found  the  window  of  a  garret  open,  and  by  dolefully 
representing  himself  as  a  poor  debtor  chased  by 
bailiffs  he  gained  the  compassion  of  the  two  women 
occupying  it,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  lent 
him  a  suit  of  clothes  and  saw  him  out  at  the  front 
door. 

On  another  occasion  the  police  surrounded  a  house 
of  entertainment  he  was  in  one  night  and  forced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  a  small  cupboard  at  the  top  of 
the  building.  They  searched  each  floor  thoroughly, 
and  as  they  stepped  past  his  hiding-place  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase  he  heard  one  of  them  say  :  ‘  Now 
weVe  got  him  !  *  The  moment  they  entered  the 
neighbouring  room  Cartouche  stepped  nimbly  down¬ 
stairs,  put  on  his  hat  in  the  hall,  and  strode  up  to 
the  two  soldiers  who  were  guarding  the  front  door. 
4  Have  they  got  him  ?  ’  asked  one  of  the  men.  ‘  Not 
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yet,  I  think,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  Why,’  said  the  other, 

‘  you’re  rather  like - ’  In  a  flash  Cartouche  had 

a  pistol  at  the  breast  of  each  man.  4  Stand  back  !  ’ 
he  cried,  and  darted  down  the  steps.  In  a  moment 
he  was  among  the  crowd  that  had  assembled,  and 
by  the  time  the  sentries’  shouts  had  brought  rein¬ 
forcements  Cartouche  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street. 

The  forces  of  law  and  order  were  now  regaining 
the  upper  hand,  and  Cartouche’s  Order  was  put  to 
all  manner  of  shifts  to  escape  their  attentions.  Some 
of  the  members  donned  the  habits  of  monks,  others 
became  clergy  for  the  nonce,  most  of  them  affected 
a  new  disguise.  Yet  in  spite  of  every  artifice  that 
ingenuity  could  devise,  the  net  was  slowly  drawing 
tighter.  Almost  every  day  one  member  or  other  of 
the  gang  was  apprehended,  and  no  languishing  in 
prison  was  allowed  where  Cartouche’s  accomplices 
were  concerned. 

The  knowledge  that  he  too  must  in  the  end  be 
taken  now  began  to  weigh  upon  the  prime  instigator 
of  all  this  social  outlawry.  He  realised  what  his 
fate  must  inevitably  be  if  he  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Several  of  his  friends  had 
been  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  prospect  of  this 
appalling  punishment  began  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
him.  His  companions  noticed  their  leader’s  de¬ 
pression,  and  adjured  him  to  quit  Paris  until  things 
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had  blown  over.  But  seeing  that  his  portrait  was 
now  posted  up  in  every  market  town  of  France,  it 
was  difficult  to  know  where  to  go.  He  pretended  at 
first  to  be  unwilling  to  take  this  step,  and  represented 
that  his  compliance  was  only  in  consideration  of  their 
wishes  and  to  make  them  feel  easier  ;  as  for  himself 
he  cared  not  a  whit.  He  was  not  sorry,  however, 
to  go.  He  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  reported 
among  those  of  the  company  who  were  not  present 
at  the  time,  that  he  had  gone  into  the  neighbouring 
towns  to  stir  up  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  provincial 
members,  and  that  he  would  soon  come  back.  Then, 
having  given  his  orders,  and  appointed  officers  to 
act  in  his  absence,  he  retired  to  Orleans,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  followers. 

But  he  was  no  safer  in  the  country  than  in  Paris. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  talking  about  him.  Every¬ 
body’s  head  was  full  of  him,  so  much  so  that  whenever 
a  stranger  came  into  company  he  was  asked,  even 
before  anyone  greeted  him,  ‘  What  is  the  latest  news 
about  Cartouche  ?  What !  Did  you  hear  nothing 
of  Cartouche  abroad  ?  Hasn’t  anyone  seen  him  ? 
Isn’t  he  taken  yet  ?  ’  And  so  on. 

It  soon  became  known  that  he  had  left  Paris,  and 
this  of  course  furnished  fresh  matter  for  talk. 
Some  thought  that  he  had  gone  for  good,  others 
would  have  it  that  it  was  only  a  stratagem  of  his 
followers,  who  spread  the  story  to  conceal  some  new 
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roguery  they  had  planned.  However,  the  doubt 
was  soon  cleared  up,  for  an  order  came  from  above, 
directed  to  all  the  magistrates  in  the  country,  to 
make  a  search  for  Cartouche  in  all  places  under  their 
jurisdiction,  and  to  take  him  alive  or  dead.  The 
regiments  that  were  quartered  in  the  country  had  the 
like  orders.  Meanwhile  the  object  of  all  this 
attention  was  travelling  throughout  the  country 
unsuspected,  amusing  himself  by  spreading  false 
reports  about  the  undoubted  retreat  of  the  celebrated 
Cartouche.  .  .  .  He  was  in  Paris — he  was  seen  at 
Aix — he  had  become  chef  to  the  Due  de  Lorraine — 
he  had  eloped  with  a  Duchess — he  had  eloped  with 
a  kitchen-maid — he  was  driving  a  coach — he  was 
riding  a  horse — he  was  dressed  as  a  woman.  And 
at  last—  he  had  crossed  to  England — to  Holland — to 
America.  .  .  . 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Cartouche  went  to 
Bar-sur-Seine,  where  he  took  the  name  of  Charles 
Bourgignon  and  where  he  wrought  the  confidence 
trick  successfully  upon  an  aged  gentlewoman  of  that 
town.  This  dame,  Madame  Bourgignon  by  name, 
had  had  a  son  who  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies 
some  years  before  ;  and  not  having  heard  of  him 
since,  she  had  given  him  up  for  dead.  Cartouche 
having  discovered  this  and  several  other  particulars 
relating  to  the  family,  presented  himself  to  the  poor 
woman  so  skilfully  that  she  really  believed  he  was 
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her  son,  and  took  him  into  her  house,  and  made  him 
heartily  welcome.  By  this  trick  Cartouche  not  only 
got  himself  installed  in  a  comfortable  house  without 
having  anything  to  pay,  but  also  removed  all  possible 
suspicion  that  might  have  fallen  upon  him  by  too 
long  a  sojourn  in  Bar-sur-Seine. 

His  own  followers  knew  no  more  where  he  was 
than  the  Parisians  themselves.  This  precaution  was 
a  prudent  one  ;  for  several  of  his  companions  were 
put  to  the  rack  in  the  attempt  to  discover  where  their 
leader  was.  Had  they  known  and  betrayed  him 
nothing  could  have  saved  him.  There  was  no  one 
to  give  him  warning  of  an  impending  attack,  and 
even  if  flight  had  been  necessary,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  in  a  country  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge. 
Nobody  knew  where  he  was  except  the  ‘  officers  * 
he  had  appointed  in  his  absence  ;  and  they  being 
in  the  same  case  as  himself  the  secret  of  his  where¬ 
abouts  was  well  kept. 

A  raid  by  the  police,  however,  deprived  him  of 
three  of  his  ‘  officers  ’  at  one  blow.  One  of  them  was 
a  demobilized  officer,  a  man  of  good  family,  and  in 
consideration  of  this  all  the  charges  against  him 
were  not  proceeded  with.  He  was  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  for  coining  false  money,  and  was  hanged  in 
the  Place  de  Greve,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1721. 
About  fifteen  days  later,  the  other  two — both  of 
them  young  men — were  broken  upon  the  wheel  ; 
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the  charge  against  them  was  highway  robbery.  After 
this  Paris  enjoyed  comparative  quiet  for  some 
months  ;  the  Order  confined  its  activities  to  simple 
robbery,  and  there  was  hardly  a  murder  worth  talking 
of.  The  mainspring  had  run  down. 

This  state  of  affairs  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Cartouche.  It  was  clear  that  the  Order  would  go 
to  pieces  if  deprived  any  longer  of  its  head.  Each 
messenger  from  the  capital  brought  the  same  tale, 
and,  moreover,  the  demands  from  the  sisters  of  the 
Order  became  more  and  more  pressing.  Without 
Cartouche’s  genius  for  organisation  the  Order  could 
not  pay  its  way.  Cartouche  resolved  to  return. 

He  reached  Paris  after  a  six  months’  absence,  and 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  brethren 
assembled  in  Chapter  to  greet  him.  On  all  hands 
he  learnt  that  things  were  very  quiet  indeed  :  it  was 
nearly  a  month  since  any  member  had  been  broken 
on  the  wheel ;  the  tale  of  murders  had  dropped  to 
single  figures  per  week  ;  the  turnover  had  sunk  to 
a  fraction  of  what  it  had  been  ;  salaries  were  a 
fortnight  in  arrear.  This  state  of  affairs  could  not 
continue.  Bankruptcy  stared  them  in  the  face. 
In  a  moving  speech  Cartouche  exhorted  them  all  to 
greater  activities  and  announced  a  massed  attack  on 
reticules  the  following  day. 

But  if  Cartouche  thought  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  forgotten  or  that  police  and  public  had  decided 
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to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  he  was  speedily  dis¬ 
illusioned.  His  name  was  on  everybody’s  tongue  and, 
in  fact,  the  Parisians  were  thoroughly  scared  of  him 
and  his  gang.  At  first  the  mention  of  the  master 
rogue  had  evoked  a  mild  excitement ;  people  had 
listened  eagerly  to  the  recital  of  his  latest  espitglerie. 
But  now,  a  year  later,  his  rascalities  had  become 
outrages,  his  assassinations  murders  most  barbarous  ; 
for  of  course  every  crime  committed  in  Paris  was 
laid  by  the  Parisians  to  his  charge.  Now  the 
name  of  Cartouche  was  spoken  with  ’bated  breath, 
and  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  townsfolk  was  to 
see  him  safely  ‘  strung  up.’  Even  his  friends  of  the 
underworld  had  turned  against  him  for  deserting 
them  and  leaving  them  to  the  mercies — and  no  very 
tender  mercies — of  the  underlings  whom  he  called 
his  ‘  officers.* 

His  position  was  indeed  a  precarious  one,  and 
Cartouche  realised  it.  He  took  quite  elaborate 
precautions  to  ensure  his  safety.  He  placed  trusted 
members  of  the  Order  in  the  most  important  families 
in  Paris,  as  footmen  or  valets-de-chambre,  where 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  hear  any  project  on 
foot  for  his  capture.  He  arranged  a  special  rapid 
mobilization,  whereby  the  entire  Order  could  be  at 
a  given  spot,  fully  armed,  at  any  moment  of  the 
day  or  night.  The  news  of  this  scheme  somehow 
leaked  out  and  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  Cartouche 
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was  meditating  a  general  rising,  in  which  all  the 
rich  citizens  would  be  murdered  and  their  houses 
plundered.  Doors  and  windows  were  barred  more 
heavily  then  ever. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions  he  made  a  practice 
of  never  sleeping  for  more  than  one  night  in  the 
same  bed.  And  at  last  he  tried  to  do  without  sleep 
at  all.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him  ;  or  if  it  did,  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  avert  it.  His  nerve  began  to 
go.  He  started  at  the  least  noise.  He  was  startled 
if  a  strange  face  entered  the  room  he  was  in.  He 
thought  his  friends  were  plotting  against  him.  He 
thought  he  stood  alone  in  the  world  and  that  every 
man’s  hand  was  against  him.  Which  indeed  was 
not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

It  was  one  of  the  measures  which  he  took  to  ensure 
his  safety  that  proved  his  undoing.  Of  late  he  had 
received  into  the  Order  a  much  lower  class  of  man, 
that  class  which  peoples  impartially  the  prisons 
and  the  asylums  ;  and  partly  to  keep  order,  partly 
to  ensure  fidelity,  Cartouche  was  in  the  habit  of 
signing  the  death  warrant  of  any  member  who  was 
not  only  wavering  but  even  vacillating  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  crime.  More,  he  frequently  acted 
the  part  of  executioner  himself.  It  happened  that 
one  of  his  creatures  informed  him  that  a  most  trusted 
member  of  the  Ordc^  -  guardsman,  was  in  love 
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with  a  grisette  and  that  the  girl,  suspecting  her  lover 
to  be  a  thief  by  reason  of  the  rich  presents  which  he 
gave  her,  had  persuaded  the  soldier  to  retire  from  the 
Order.  This  the  man  had  agreed  to  do,  and  more¬ 
over  had  communicated  his  design  to  certain  other 
members  who  were  of  a  like  mind. 

Cartouche  determined  on  an  exemplary  vengeance. 
He  hastily  summoned  the  Order  to  meet  on  the 
night  of  nth- 1 2th  October,  1721,  and  in  a  full 
Chapter  commanded  the  guardsman  to  be  brought 
before  him.  After  reproaching  him  with  treachery 
he  delivered  the  fearful  order  that  the  accused  man 
should  be  mutilated  and  should  then  have  his  face 
gashed  in  such  a  manner  that  he  should  be  un¬ 
recognisable.  This  frightful  sentence  was  at  once 
carried  out. 

One  of  the  executioners  was  named  Du  Chatelet. 
He  was  a  Poitevin  and  a  fellow-guardsman  of  the 
victim.  When  he  returned  to  his  lodging  the  next 
morning  the  landlady  asked  him  why  he  had  stayed 
out  all  night  ;  and  as  he  became  confused  and 
contradicted  himself,  she  began  to  suspect  some¬ 
thing.  She  looked  at  him  more  closely,  and  on 
his  cravat  she  noticed  two  spots  of  blood.  Now, 
only  a  short  time  before  he  had  come  in  a  neighbour 
had  brought  her  news  that  a  man's  body  had  just 
been  found  with  the  face  disfigured,  and  the  blood  on 
her  lodger’s  neckcloth  at  once  recalled  the  matter 
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to  her  mind.  She  said  nothing,  but  she  remembered 
that  only  a  few  days  before,  Du  Chatelet  had  been 
out  all  night,  and  that  in  the  morning  she  had  heard 
that  a  body  had  been  found.  She  also  recollected 
certain  incidents  in  connection  with  her  lodger, 
trivial  in  themselves  but  curiously  significant  when 
put  together,  which  made  her  certain  that  she  was 
harbouring  a  member  of  Cartouche’s  gang.  She 
dared  not  go  to  the  police,  for  fear  of  being  arrested 
as  an  accomplice,  but  she  went  to  Major  Pacome, 
the  adjutant  of  the  Guards,  and  told  him  her 
suspicions. 

The  adjutant  at  once  sent  for  Du  Chatelet.  ‘  I 
am  informed,’  he  said,  4  that  you  are  one  of  Car¬ 
touche’s  accomplices  and  that  you  were  concerned 
in  the  murder  last  night,  and  in  a  number  of  others. 
You  had  better  confess  at  once,  it  will  save  you — you 
know  what.’ 

Du  Chatelet  was  thunderstruck,  and  his  features 
clearly  proclaimed  his  guilt.  Yet  he  recovered 
himself  and  denied  that  he  had  had  any  association 
with  Cartouche.  However,  the  major  cross- 
examined  him  so  adroitly  that  at  last  the  man  broke 
down,  whereupon  the  adjutant  said  :  4  Tell  me 

where  to  find  Cartouche.  Tell  me  at  once  ;  if  you 
don’t,  I’ll  send  you  straight  to  the  prison  of  your 
name  1  and  have  you  broken  on  the  wheel  before 

1  The  Chatelet  was  the  Newgate  of  Paris. 
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to-morrow  morning.  Quickly,  or  I’ll  make  up 
your  mind  for  you.’ 

Du  Chatelet  confessed  all.  He  told  the  major 
that  he  was  to  meet  Cartouche  at  nine  the  next 
morning  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  master  criminal 
to  the  adjutant’s  hands. 

Soon  after  eight  o’clock  the  following  morning — 
it  was  the  14th  October — a  squad  of  thirty  guards¬ 
men,  headed  by  the  adjutant,  a  sergeant-major  and 
a  corporal  (who  seemed  to  have  a  particular  care  for 
Du  Chatelet  marching  by  his  side)  set  out  for  a 
lonely  public-house  between  Belleville  and  Menil- 
montant.  A  short  distance  from  their  objective 
the  squad  halted,  and  the  adjutant  and  sergeant- 
major  went  on  ahead  with  ten  men.  Military 
formation  was  not  observed.  Arrived  at  the  inn, 
Pacome  asked  the  landlord  if  he  had  any  lodgers, 
and  upon  receiving  a  negative  reply  enquired  for 
‘  les  quatres  dames,’  which  was  the  password  for 
the  day.  At  this  the  landlord  nodded  towards  the 
stairs,  and  Pacome  and  his  men  went  up. 

Cartouche,  who  had  had  a  late  night,  was  still  in 
bed.  Three  companions  were  beside  him.  The 
sergeant-major,  seeing  Cartouche’s  hand  gliding 
towards  a  pair  of  pistols  on  a  stool  by  the  bedside, 
cried  out,  with  great  savoir  faire,  ‘  Oh,  what  bad 
luck  !  Cartouche  has  escaped  again  !  ’  Whereupon 
the  Grand  Master  cautiously  slipped  down  to  the 
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foot  of  the  bed  and  covered  himself  up  with  the 
bedclothes.  His  three  companions  were  disarmed 
and  bound,  which  done,  the  sergeant-major  drew 
his  bayonet  and  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  heaped-up 
bedclothes,  announcing  in  a  loud  voice  that  in  the 
event  of  the  said  bedclothes  offering  the  slightest 
resistance,  he,  the  sergeant-major,  would  immedi¬ 
ately  sheath  his  bayonet  in  them.  Cartouche  was 
disentangled,  bound,  and  conveyed,  in  his  robe  de 
nuity  to  Paris,  where  he  was  speedily  arraigned 
before  a  magistrate. 

The  news  of  his  apprehension  spread  very  fast. 
There  was  a  crowd  outside  the  police-court  even 
before  Cartouche’s  brief  arraignment  was  over. 
The  magistrate  committed  him  to  the  Chatelet  and 
ordered  that  he  should  be  carried  through  the 
streets  just  as  he  was,  in  his  robe  de  nuit ,  so  that 
everyone  could  have  a  look  at  him.  Cartouche  bore 
himself  with  a  certain  dignity,  and  managed  to 
bestow  a  lusty  kick  on  the  breech  of  one  of  the 
police-court  officials  who  laughed  at  him. 

The  King  was  at  once  informed.  He  expressed 
approval  and  hoped  that  Justice  would  make  an 
example  of  Cartouche.  Which,  I  suppose,  is  what 
we  should  expect  Louis  XIV.  to  have  said.  The 
Privy  Council,  which  was  sitting,  at  once  broke  up 
to  go  and  have  a  look  at  Cartouche  ;  the  Italian 
Opera  hastily  concocted  a  piece  called  ‘  Harlequin- 
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Cartouche  9  ;  the  Comedie  Fran£aise  of  the  day 
staged  a  ‘  Comedie  de  Cartouche  ’ — which  play,  by 
the  way,  they  had  had  by  them  for  some  time  in 
readiness  for  the  present  occasion  ;  and  all  Paris 
went  en  fete .  In  fact  the  only  person  of  importance 
in  Paris  who  failed  to  rejoice  was  Cartouche  himself. 

The  arrest  of  their  Grand  Master  naturally  spread 
dismay  among  the  Order.  Most  of  them  left  Paris 
immediately,  and  even  the  more  desperate  members 
now  thought  of  nothing  but  saving  their  own  skins. 
Cartouche  had  been  strange  of  late — what  if  he 
‘  blew  the  gaff  ’  on  the  whole  Order  ?  It  was  a 
chilling  thought.  Thirty7  guardsmen  deserted  the 
same  night.  Others  applied  for  exchange  to  various 
regiments.  Many  applied  for  leave  until  the  affair 
had  blown  over.  A  few  committed  suicide. 

At  the  Chatelet  Cartouche  was  closely  guarded — 
at  first.  But,  as  the  days  passed,  the  vigilance  of  his 
gaolers  became  less  strict,  and  presently  he  formulated 
a  plan  of  escape.  By  tapping  the  stone  walls  of  his 
cell  with  his  manacles  he  discovered  that  they  ‘  rang 
hollow  ’  at  a  certain  spot,  and  he  judged  that  a 
passage  ran  behind  the  wall  at  that  place.  The 
obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  get  into  that  passage. 
He  set  to  wrork  to  do  so.  As  usual,  one  of  his 
friends  had  managed  to  procure  him  a  file,  and  with 
this  he  gradually  picked  out  the  mortar  between 
certain  stones.  But  before  he  had  made  any 
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considerable  progress  with  this  task  he  discovered 
that  the  inmate  of  the  adjoining  cell  was  a  bricklayer, 
that  this  bricklayer  was  extremely  anxious  to  leave 
the  prison  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  gaol.  Car¬ 
touche  therefore  first  loosened  the  stones  between 
the  two  cells  so  that  he  could  converse  with  the 
bricklayer,  and  the  latter  now  told  him  how  to 
proceed  with  his  task. 

It  was  not  long  before  Cartouche's  supposition 
proved  to  be  correct.  On  removing  a  certain  stone 
a  gust  of  air  came  in,  and  soon  he  had  made  a  hole 
big  enough  to  climb  through.  The  bricklayer 
joined  him,  and  presently  they  found  themselves  in 
what  they  judged  to  be  one  of  the  town  sewers.  I 
should  add  that  they  had  a  candle  with  them. 
Cartouche  was  for  following  the  current  of  the 
water — and  indeed  had  they  done  so  they  would 
have  got  clear  away  ;  but  the  bricklayer  told  him 
he  had  been  there  before  and  that  he  knew  of  a 
passage  which  would  take  them  to  a  private  house, 
whence  they  could  easily  escape. 

Cartouche  agreed  and  followed  him.  The  passage 
was  found  and  together  they  forced  the  trap  door  at 
the  end  of  it  and  found  themselves  in  the  back  office 
of  a  boxmaker’s  shop.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to 
open  the  shop  door  and  walk  out.  At  this  point  of 
the  story,  however,  a  dog  appears  upon  the  scene,  a 
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small  dog,  an  insignificant  dog,  a  nasty  little  dog 
with  a  piercing,  insistent  bark.  It  heard  Cartouche 
and  the  bricklayer  open  the  trap  door,  and  it  barked. 
They  stood  still,  and  it  continued  barking.  A 
maid-servant  screeched  out  that  she  was  sure 
someone  was  in  the  house  ;  the  boxmaker,  a  candle 
in  one  hand,  an  old  rusty  sword  in  the  other,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  just  as  Cartouche  and  his  com¬ 
panion  entered  the  shop  ;  he  yelled,  dropped  the 
candle,  fell  over  the  dog  (which  continued  barking) 
and  shouted  for  the  Watch  ;  the  maid-servant 
emitted  a  series  of  piercing  screams  ;  the  dog,  brave 
in  the  darkness,  got  between  Cartouche’s  legs,  bit 
him,  upset  him,  and  kept  on  barking.  The  brick¬ 
layer  cursed  ;  Cartouche  swore.  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion  the  Watch — half-a-dozen  of  them — 
came  running  up.  The  door  was  burst  open  and 
the  bricklayer  overpowered.  Cartouche  might  even 
then  have  escaped  had  not  the  boxmaker  sworn  that 
he  had  seen  two  men.  A  search  discovered  him 
under  the  counter.  He  was  bashed  and  bound,  and 
carried  off  to  the  watch-house,  whence  he  was 
conveyed  back  to  prison  under  a  military  convoy. 
On  the  i  st  November  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Conciergerie.  Here  he  was  secured  by  a  stout  iron 
waistband,  chained,  by  an  enormous  chain,  to  a 
beam  in  the  ceiling. 

The  police  now  proceeded  to  clean  up.  On 
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31st  October  five  members  of  the  Order  were  cap¬ 
tured  near  Orleans.  On  4th  November  seven  more 
were  taken  in  the  forest  of  Senlis.  Three  days  later 
three  more  were  apprehended  in  the  same  place. 
Many  were  taken  in  Paris.  The  round-up  was  done 
thoroughly.  Not  only  were  conveyances  of  all 
kinds  stopped  at  the  barriers  and  their  inmates 
closely  questioned,  but  strangers  in  the  streets 
were  compelled  to  give  an  account  of  themselves. 
By  1 8th  November  forty-nine  actual  members  of 
the  Order  had  been  secured.  Paris  slept  in  peace. 

Cartouche  gave  no  assistance  to  the  police. 
Whenever  he  was  confronted  with  any  of  his  late 
associates  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  them 
before  ;  and  as  they  likewise  denied  all  knowledge  of 
Cartouche,  the  task  of  procuring  evidence  against 
them  was  a  slow  one.  Cartouche  even  denied  his 
own  name,  and  stoutly  asserted  that  he  was  Charles 
Bourgignon,  son  of  Thomas  Bourgignon,  of  Bar-sur- 
Seine.  He  would  drink  nothing  but  Burgundy — 
‘  The  wine  of  my  native  land.’  He  was  witty, 
unabashed,  cheerful,  and  composed  several  songs 
which  he  taught  to  his  gaolers,  which  songs,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  were  mostly  obscene.  Like  Jack 
Sheppard  at  Newgate,  he  had  many  visitors  :  it 
became  quite  the  thing  to  go  and  see  Cartouche  ; 
and  most  of  these  visitors  left  him  money  or  petty 
luxuries.  Sheppard  was  an  uneducated  youth  : 
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Cartouche  was  a  man  of  the  world  who  had  been 
educated  with  peers  (at  least  with  a  marquis  !)  and 
had  always  lived  well.  No  wonder  the  ladies  of  the 
court  visited  him  and  came  away  charmed  with 
his  gallant  sayings.  Madame  de  Boufflers  was  so 
delighted  with  his  singing  that  she  gave  him  two 
louis  d’or.  I  should  add  that  the  songs  which  he 
sang  were  not  always  of  his  own  composing.  .  .  . 
Le  Grand,  who  had  written  the  play  entitled  ‘  Le 
Comedie  de  Cartouche,’  went  to  see  him,  and, 
regarding  him  as  a  collaborator,  gave  him  a  hundred 
crowns  as  his  part  of  the  royalties  from  the  play. 
Artists  and  engravers  visited  him,  and  their  pro¬ 
ductions  found  a  ready  sale.  Authors  and  poets 
outdid  each  other  in  panegyric  and  hyperbole. 

All  this  time  the  authorities  were  accumulating 
evidence  against  him.  It  was  more  and  more 
difficult  to  explain  or  evade  the  accusations  that 
were  daily  brought.  A  passport  granted  to  Jean 
Petit,  a  merchant’s  son,  signed  by  the  Due  de 
Lorraine,  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  at  the 
lonely  inn — Cartouche  had  forgotten  to  destroy  it. 
It  was  shown  him  and  he  was  asked  how  he,  Charles 
Bourgignon,  came  by  it.  He  hesitated  and  then 
said  that  the  passport  belonged  to  him  and  that  he 
had  passed  by  the  name  of  Jean  Petit.  Jean’s  father 
and  mother  were  then  produced.  Their  son  had 
been  missing  since  a  certain  date.  They  knew  the 
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accused  as  Louis  Dominique  Cartouche.  .  .  .  What 
had  Charles  Bourgignon  to  say  to  this  ?  Cartouche 
broke  into  a  rage  and  swore  that  they  were  all 
conspiring  to  hang  him.  Which  indeed  they  were. 
Little  by  little  sufficient  evidence  was  procured  to 
convict  him  of  seven  murders  and  several  highway 
and  other  robberies. 

His  courage  now  began  to  fail  him.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  escape,  for  one  cannot  break  prison  if 
one  has  two  gaolers  sitting  beside  one  day  and  night. 
He  knew  that  the  police  had  now  sufficient  evidence 
to  hang  him  ten  times  over.  Why  not  put  an  end 
to  it  all  ?  .  .  . 

He  tried  to  brain  himself  with  his  fetters.  The 
gaolers  stopped  him  in  time  and,  to  prevent  any 
repetition,  fastened  a  large  wooden  block  round  his 
neck.  He  asked  one  of  his  friendly  visitors  to  bring 
him  some  poison.  He  took  the  poison.  The  police 
surgeon  carefully  nursed  him  well.  The  gallows 
claimed  him,  and  they  would  have  him  in  spite 
of  everything.  .  .  .  But  something  might  happen 
yet. . .  .  He  grew  more  resigned. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the 
poison  he  was  put  on  his  trial.  He  denied  every¬ 
thing,  but  the  judges  were  satisfied  with  his  identity 
and  his  guilt,  and  sentence  of  death  was  duly  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him.  On  26th  November  an  order 
for  his  execution  was  received  from  the  Council, 
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and  the  following  morning  he  was  ‘  put  to  the 
Question.* 

The  manner  of  this  fearful  punishment  was  as 
follows.  The  prisoner  was  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  strapped  into  a  chair.  His  nostrils  were  then 
plugged  with  wax.  A  leather  cylinder  some  eight 
or  nine  inches  long  and  of  a  diameter  sufficient  to 
admit  the  head,  was  then  passed  over  his  head  and 
gathered  about  the  neck  with  a  string.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  cylinder  was  made  of  thin  soft  leather 
and  padded  so  that  it  fitted  the  neck  closely  yet 
allowed  the  victim  to  swallow.  A  pint  of  water 
was  then  poured  into  the  cylinder.  In  order  to 
prevent  himself  being  suffocated,  the  victim  was 
obliged  to  swallow  the  water  as  quickly  as  possible. 
After  each  pint  he  was  questioned  concerning  his 
crimes  or  accomplices.  A  priest  stood  by  his  side, 
urging  him,  from  religious  motives,  to  confess. 

Cartouche  withstood  this  torture,  averring  that 
his  only  crimes  were  two  or  three  robberies  and  the 
killing  of  a  policeman  in  self-defence,  to  all  of  which 
he  had  already  confessed.  But  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  La  Magdalene  and  was 
put  to  the  Question  at  the  same  time,  gave  in  at  the 
eighth  pint  and  confessed  everything.  Another 
member,  Durand,  likewise  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  agony  that  threatened  to  burst  his  body,  and 
confessed  too. 
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That  afternoon — it  was  27th  November,  1721 — 
Cartouche  mounted  the  tumbril  for  the  Place  de 
Greve.  Stands  had  been  erected  all  round  the 
Square,  and  every  window  was  crowded.  In  fact 
every  seat,  every  window,  every  foothold  on  roof  and 
parapet,  had  been  sold  three  weeks  before.  A  roar 
announced  the  arrival  of  Cartouche  and  his  accom¬ 
plices.  He  gazed  round  him  with  set  face,  but  when 
he  saw  the  scaffold,  the  wheel  on  which  he  was  to 
be  broken  and  the  executioner  arranging  his  instru¬ 
ments,  he  shuddered  and,  for  a  moment,  lost  his 
self-possession.  The  priest  advanced  and  urged 
him  to  clear  his  conscience  by  confessing  freely. 
Cartouche  recovered  himself  instantly  :  ‘  I  know 
nothing  against  any  man,’  he  said,  and  mounted  the 
scaffold  with  resolute  face  and  step. 

As  soon  as  he  was  above  the  crowd  which  thronged 
the  square  he  looked  round  eagerly  for  his  friends, 
who  had  sworn  by  their  fidelity  to  the  Order  to 
attempt  his  rescue.  But  not  one  of  them  could  he 
see,  not  one  friendly  face  in  all  that  vast  throng.  He 
was  surrounded  by  a  pack  of  human  wolves,  thirsting 
for  his  blood.  He  had  sworn  never  to  betray  his 
friends,  but  now  they  had  betrayed  him.  Very 
well,  then.  .  .  .  He  turned  and  beckoned  to  the 
priest. 

The  priest  immediately  stopped  the  execution 
and,  with  considerable  difficulty,  had  him  carried 
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before  the  magistrates.  The  crowd  had  to  be 
contented  with  the  execution  of  a  few  minor  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  had  not  the  executioners  broken  the  limbs 
of  their  victims,  spread-eagled  on  cartwheels,  so 
appallingly,  and  had  not  the  shrieks  of  the  victims 
been  so  terrible  and  so  long  sustained,  there  would 
have  been  talk  of  a  revolution. 

Cartouche  made  a  full  recital  of  his  crimes,  owning 
to  those  which  he  had  previously  denied  and  recount¬ 
ing  several  which  had  not  been  laid  to  his  charge, 
among  them  the  murder  of  one  of  the  King’s  pages 
at  Montparnasse  a  few  days  before  he  was  arrested. 
He  then  turned  to  the  crimes  of  his  accomplices 
and  gave  as  complete  a  list  of  them  as  he  was  able. 
As  for  those  members  of  the  Order  who  had  broken 
their  vow  to  rescue  him,  he  described  them  in  detail, 
gave  full  particulars  of  their  haunts,  and  accounts 
of  their  individual  crimes.  The  magistrates  at 
once  sent  out  to  have  them  arrested,  and  within  an 
hour  a  considerable  number  had  been  taken.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  them,  he  addressed  them  as  follows  : 

‘  Gentlemen,  I  owe  you  a  word  of  explanation. 

I  was  put  to  the  Question  and  did  not  reveal  a 
single  thing  that  could  have  incriminated  one  of 
you.  I  was  prepared  to  go  to  my  death  without 
betraying  you.  But  seeing  that  you  have  betrayed 
me  by  breaking  your  most  solemn  oath  to  rescue 
me,  I  feel  that  I  am  acquitted  from  protecting  you 
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any  further.  And  as  I  am  desirous  of  making  my 
peace  with  God,  and  my  confessor  tells  me  I  can 
do  that  only  by  delivering  you  up  to  justice,  I  have 
no  hesitation  now  in  suggesting  that  you,  who 
participated  in  my  crimes,  should  also  participate 
in  my  punishment.’ 

Having  named  each  one  of  them,  he  asked  for 
writing  materials  and  compiled  a  list  of  more  than 
eighty  well-to-do  persons  of  both  sexes  who  had 
participated  in  one  or  other  of  his  rogueries.  To 
this  list  he  added  the  names  of  forty  persons  in  the 
suite  of  Madame  de  Montpensier  and  two  in  the 
service  of  the  Duchesse  de  Ventadour.  He  then 
made  a  list  of  the  servants’  registry  offices  which  had 
been  instrumental  in  placing  members  of  the  Order 
in  good  families. 

Questioned  as  to  his  mistresses,  he  gave  the  names 
of  three  of  them.  They  were  at  once  sent  for  and 
presently  made  their  appearance.  The  first  to 
arrive  was  a  tall,  well-dressed  woman  of  modest 
appearance.  Cartouche  addressed  her  as  Grizel,  and 
deposed  that  he  had  had  several  children  by  her,  one 
of  which  she  had  murdered.  The  next  to  arrive  was 
a  gorgeously-attired  woman  who  came  in  with  plenty 
of  assurance  and  great  volubility.  Cartouche  ad¬ 
dressed  her  as  k  The  Sultana,’  and  as  he  laid  nothing 
to  her  charge  the  magistrates  contented  themselves 
with  ordering  her  head  to  be  shaved  prior  to  ten 
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years’  detention  in  the  Magdalene  hospital.  When 
the  noise  had  subsided  Cartouche’s  third  and  last 
inamorata  was  brought  in.  She  was  a  well-known 
character,  a  fish- wife  of  les  Halles,  and  she  was 
Cartouche’s  favourite  ;  but  he  did  not  spare  her. 
She  it  was,  he  averred,  who  had  been  chief  receiver 
of  his  stolen  goods,  and  on  the  magistrates  ordering 
an  immediate  search  of  her  house,  a  watch  and  a 
gold  cup  which  her  lover  had  described  were  found. 
She,  with  number  one,  was  committed  to  gaol. 

Cartouche  then  went  on  to  indicate  where  much 
hidden  booty  might  be  found — a  cottage  at  Bievre,  a 
portmanteau  at  Chartres,  a  certain  tree  in  a  wood 
near  Boulogne.  His  confession,  and  the  collection 
of  certain  persons  he  named,  lasted  till  breakfast  time 
the  next  morning.  At  its  conclusion  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  closeted  with  his  confessor  till  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  He  was  then  led  out  once  more  to 
the  Place  de  Greve,  and  this  time  the  crowd  was  not 
disappointed.  Tied  to  the  wheel,  his  limbs  were 
broken  in  eleven  places  with  the  iron  bar,  and  he  was 
then  left  to  die  while  the  vast  throng  surged  about 
him.  At  the  instigation  of  the  confessor,  however, 
one  of  the  executioner’s  assistants  got  beneath  the 
wheel  and  strangled  Cartouche  with  a  piece  of 
whipcord. 

His  body  was  delivered  that  night  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  who  had  received  orders  to  have  it  buried 
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immediately.  But  no  Frenchman  would  lose  such 
an  obvious  means  of  making  money,  and  for 
several  days  Cartouche’s  body  was  on  view  in  the 
executioner’s  house  at  two  sous  a  head.  To  the 
authorities,  who  got  to  know  of  it,  the  executioner 
explained  that  he  was  merely  raising  money  to  provide 
a  handsome  coffin  for  a  famous  man  who  had  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  coffin,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  materialised,  for  the  executioner 
sold  the  corpse  to  the  surgeons  of  St.  Come,  who 
purchased  it  for  dissection.  But  they  too  could  not 
resist  the  chance  of  turning  an  honest  penny,  and 
for  some  days  longer  the  famous  criminal  was 
beheld  by  the  curious  vulgar. 

So  died,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
Louis  Dominique  Cartouche,  as  strange  a  mixture 
of  a  man  as  has  ever  lived.  Of  humble  birth,  raised 
by  both  natural  and  acquired  ability  to  consort 
with  gentry,  yet  preferring  companions  less  educated 
than  himself ;  tasting  the  fruits  of  good  living  yet 
spurning  them  for  humbler  meats ;  witty  and 
vivacious ;  courteous  to  women ;  possessed  of  a 
marvellous  memory  and  endowed  with  great  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  courage,  and  that  rare  faculty  of 
4  appreciating  a  situation  ’  rapidly  and  accurately. 
And  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  ?  A 
warped  interpretation  of  the  word  4  honour  ’ ;  an 
excessive  love  of  show  and  meretricious  finery ; 
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an  ingrained  suspicion  of  all  men  ;  a  conviction 
that  tout  le  rnonde  was  dishonest  and  that  only  the 
fools  were  found  out ;  a  senseless  ambition  to  be 
just  a  little  more  clever  than  anybody  else.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  bring  into  the  account  those  acts  of 
savagery  and  ferocious  blood-lust  which  marked  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  :  he  was  ‘  on  the  run  ’  and 
his  nerves  were  beginning  to  fail  him.  Yet  even 
if  the  end  had  not  come  when  it  did,  Cartouche’s 
career  of  crime  could  never  have  been  a  long  one  ; 
for  he  lacked  just  that  foresight  which  distinguishes 
the  really  great  man  from  the  flash-in-pan  oppor¬ 
tunist.  In  crime,  as  in  every  other  trade  by  which 
a  man  climbs  to  fame,  it  is  foresight  that  counts. 


V 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON 

The  intrepid  band  of  escapers  has  included  in  its 
ranks  men  of  all  stations  in  life.  Hitherto  we  have 
dealt  with  those  of  humble  birth  :  we  will  now  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  describe  the  escape  from 
prison  of  an  Emperor.1 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of 
the  French,  was  born  in  1808,  and  was  the  third  son 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  brother  of  Napoleon  the  Great. 
His  career  until  the  point  when  the  present  chapter 
opens  is  part  of  the  history  of  Europe,  so  I  will  begin 
by  reminding  my  readers  that  it  was  on  6th  August, 
1840,  that  he  landed  at  Boulogne  from  England 
(where  he  had  been  living  since  1838)  with  a  band  of 
fifty-six  followers,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  throne 
of  his  uncle.  The  attempt  failed,  and  he  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  Paris. 

Two  months  later,  on  6th  October,  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  Assembly  to  perpetual  imprison- 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Simpson’s  admirable  biography 
of  Napoleon  III  for  the  details  of  this  escape. 
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ment  in  a  fortress  situated  within  the  continental 
territories  of  France,  and  on  15th  December — the 
very  day  on  which  the  great  Napoleon’s  ashes  were 
deposited  at  the  Invalides — he  was  conducted  from 
Paris  to  the  castle  wherein  it  was  intended  he  should 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  have  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Ham,  though  under  conditions  less 
peaceful  that  those  in  which  Napoleon  III  entered 
it.  A  small,  typically  provincial,  French  town — 
it  is  still  little  more  than  a  village — standing  amid  the 
wide  marches  of  the  Somme,  Ham  has  never  been 
a  place  of  much  importance.  Its  chief  industry 
seems  always  to  have  been  market  gardening  :  live¬ 
stock  could  never  flourish  amid  that  perpetually 
moist  soil.  But  the  vegetables  of  Ham —where  else 
outside  Flanders  could  one  grow  such  vegetables  ? 
And  there  is  one  other  thing  for  which  Ham  has 
always  been — if  not  famous  at  least  respected. 
It  has  had  a  castle  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  the  ninth  century  Ham  was  a  caput  baroniae 
or  head  of  an  important  lordship.  Its  owners  were 
men  of  action,  and  in  turn  Ham  was  possessed  by 
some  of  the  noblest  families  of  France — Coucy, 
Enghien,  Luxembourg,  Rohan,  Vendome  and  Na¬ 
varre.  At  last,  by  the  accession  of  Henri  Quatre, 
it  became  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  castle  itself,  founded  before  the  tenth  century, 
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was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth,  and  enlarged  in  the 
fourteenth.  But  it  was  due  to  Louis  de  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Comte  de  Saint  Pol  and  Constable  of  France, 
that  Ham  Castle  owed  its  appearance  at  the  date 
when  Louis  Napoleon  entered  it.  The  Constable 
was  not  only  a  man  of  action  but  a  man  who  did  big 
things.  Between  1436  and  1470  he  provided  his 
castle  with  outworks  and  made  the  walls  of  towers 
and  ramparts  and  bastions  so  thick  that  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  great  French  engineer  con¬ 
sidered  them  capable  of  resisting  artillery.  Alas  ! 
a  March  morning  in  the  year  of  grace  1918  was  to 
disprove  that.  At  one  side  of  the  courtyard  the 
Constable  caused  a  great  tower  to  be  built.  It  was 
a  hundred  feet  high  and  its  walls  were  thirty-six 
feet  thick.  For  centuries  this  tower  was  known  as 
the  Tour  du  Connetable ,  and  his  motto  ‘  Mon 
Myeulx  ’  was  carven  in  stone  over  the  doorway. 

But  after  his  death  the  castle  passed  into  the  royal 
family,  and  thereafter  Ham  was  no  more  a  fortress. 
Its  moat  became  silted  up  in  part.  Its  defences 
began  to  crumble.  The  inhabitants  of  its  state 
apartments  were  prisoners  of  state  :  those  of  the 
lesser  rooms,  their  warders.  But  the  street  of  the 
little  town  was  still  filled  with  the  military  of  an 
evening  ;  for  the  castle  had  become  a  garrison. 

In  the  war  of  1870-1  Ham  changed  hands  several 
times.  But  the  Constable’s  Tower  stood  :  small 
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harm  was  done  by  the  cannon  balls  to  walls  thirty-six 
feet  thick.  On  Thursday,  the  21st  March,  1918, 
however,  the  German  Army  began  that  great 
offensive  on  the  Somme  battle  area  which  was  to 
end  at  the  very  gates  of  Amiens,  and  the  famous 
tower  was  an  ‘  observation  post  ’  which  no  modern 
army  could  afford  to  neglect.  I  know  not  how  many 
shells  were  required  to  raze  it,  nor  how  long  the 
destruction  took  ;  but  I  will  wager  that  the  fall  of 
the  great  tower  was  a  mighty  thing.  It  was  built  by 
a  mighty  man,  and  it  went  down  only  to  a  mighty 
force.  Let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  that  thought. 
Later,  on  6th  September  of  the  same  year,  Ham  came 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  but  this  time 
small  damage  was  done  ;  for  the  German  Army 
was  in  rapid  retreat. 

Such,  then,  was  the  prison  to  which  Louis 
Napoleon  was  conducted  on  that  December  afternoon. 
It  was  a  massive  building — so  massive  as  to  have 
a  ‘  stumpy  9  appearance,  and  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  marsh.  A  more  forbidding  place  in  which  to 
spend  one’s  days  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
building  itself  was  far  from  beautiful,  the  landscape 
was  dreary  and  monotonous,  and  the  reeking  soil 
shrouded  the  castle  in  mist  by  night  in  the  summer¬ 
time  and  usually  by  day  as  well  in  the  winter. 

The  apartments  to  which  the  Emperor  was 
conducted  were  situated  in  a  comer  of  the  great 
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courtyard  furthest  from  the  gateway,  a  two-storeyed 
building  in  an  almost  ruinous  state  of  repair,  inter¬ 
nally,  that  is  to  say.  General  Montholon,  who, 
with  Doctor  Conneau,  had  been  permitted  to  serve 
with  their  royal  master  the  imprisonment  to  which 
they  too  had  been  condemned,  occupied  two  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  this  building.  A  short  stone 
stairway  led  to  the  upper  floor  on  which  Louis 
Napoleon  had  a  bedroom  and  a  sitting-room.  His 
bedroom  opened  into  a  smaller  room,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  doctor.  The  windows  of  all  the 
rooms  were  closely  barred,  and  the  only  exit  from 
the  rooms  occupied  by  General  Montholon  led 
through  the  guard-room.  The  only  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  for  the  Emperor,  therefore,  was 
the  stone  staircase  which  ascended  from  the  general’s 
sitting-room. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  the  royal  prisoner  and  his 
attendants  were  very  dilapidated.  The  paper  with 
which  the  walls  had  been  decorated  was  falling  off, 
the  doors  and  window-frames  had  rotted  so  that  they 
gave  passage  to  perpetual  draughts,  the  brick  floors 
— there  were  no  floor  boards — were  damp  and 
uneven. 

The  doctor  at  once  wrote  a  vigorous  complaint 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Nothing  happened. 
He  wrote  again,  more  vigorously.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  Louis  Napoleon  contracted  rheumatism. 
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Doctor  Conneau  wrote  again.  Still  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  The  prince  had  another  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  in  a  very  acute  form.  The  terms  of  Doctor 
Conneau’s  next  letter  were  such  that  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  became  alarmed.  A  grant  of  six 
hundred  francs  was  made  by  parliament  for  the 
renovation  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  future 
Emperor.  At  the  same  time  Louis  was  informed 
that  he  might  if  he  wished  make  further  alterations 
at  his  own  expense.  He  replied  briefly  that  he 
refused  to  put  a  state  prison  in  repair.  The  six 
hundred  francs  did  not  go  very  far,  but  they  were 
sufficient  to  cover  the  brick  floor  with  boards. 

The  guard  was  a  truly  imperial  one.  It  numbered 
four  hundred  bayonets,  of  whom  sixty  were  always 
on  duty  as  sentries.  Throughout  his  stay  at  Ham 
the  Emperor  was  never  quit  of  these  sentries  :  if 
he  left  his  own  rooms,  one  of  them  followed  him  ; 
if  he  went  for  a  walk  in  the  courtyard,  one  of  them 
followed  him  ;  if  he  took  the  air  on  the  ramparts, 
one  of  them  followed  him.  The  governor  of  the 
castle  was  instructed  to  visit  Louis  four  times  every 
day.  None  of  the  sentries  or  officers  was  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  prisoner. 

Doctor  Conneau’s  increasingly  vigorous  protests 
at  length  wrung  further  concessions  from  the  un¬ 
willing  Assembly.  The  Emperor  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback.  But 
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seeing  that  the  only  place  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
ride  was  the  courtyard,  it  was  not  such  a  very  great 
privilege  after  all.  Imagine  yourself  in  a  like 
situation  :  for  how  many  consecutive  days  would 
you  like  to  ride  slowly  (the  pave  prevented  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  progression)  round  a  courtyard,  closely 
watched  by  sentries,  the  governor  of  the  castle 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard,  a  la  circus- 
master,  all  the  time  ? 

A  prince  who  is  a  captive  must  always  suffer  one 
disadvantage  from  which  those  of  lesser  rank  in  a 
similar  position  are  usually  free.  In  the  case  of  the 
common  felon,  or  even  of  the  political  prisoner — 
a  statesman  maybe,  or  a  peer — there  is  no  personal 
malice  on  the  part  of  governor  and  gaolers.  So  long 
as  their  charge  is  under  bolt  and  key  they  care  little 
about  him  provided  that  he  behaves  himself  in  a 
way  that  causes  them  no  annoyance  or  likelihood  of 
reprimand.  But  when  your  prisoner  is  a  royal 
person  it  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  For 
though  he  behave  himself  with  the  utmost  decorum, 
though  he  be  the  most  saintly  man  alive,  there  is 
always  that  curious  feeling  of  personal  enmity 
which  throughout  history  we  find  the  ignoble 
evincing  towards  their  princes  when  the  latter  have 
by  mischance  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  case  of 
Louis  Napoleon  was,  at  first,  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Many  petty  annoyances  that  he  might  well 
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have  been  spared  were  practised  upon  him.  He 
could  not  write  a  letter  without  having  it  censored, 
he  could  not  receive  a  letter  without  it  having  been 
opened  previously.  If  the  letter  contained  anything 
of  urgency  it  would  either  be  sent  to  Paris  for 
examination,  or  it  would  be  withheld  altogether.  At 
first  he  was  not  allowed  to  receive  any  visitors,  and 
when,  after  many  protests,  this  ‘  privilege  ’  was 
accorded,  the  permission  was  most  sparingly  granted, 
and  no  one  whom  it  was  thought  could  be  of  any 
importance  whatever  from  the  political  view-point 
was  allowed  to  visit  him.  Happily  for  him,  however, 
although  his  correspondence  continued  to  be  matter 
of  suspicion  (as  indeed  was  but  natural),  as  the 
months  passed  his  imprisonment  became  less 
rigorous.  He  was  allowed  to  have  his  valet  Thelin, 
and  after  a  time  Thelin  was  allowed  to  leave  and 
re-enter  the  castle  at  his  will.  Some  of  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  also  were  allowed  to  visit 
the  prince.  But  the  privilege  accorded  to  Thelin 
was  the  most  valuable  concession  of  all  ;  for  it 
meant  that  the  restrictions  regarding  the  royal 
correspondence  were  made  valueless. 

Much  of  his  time  Louis  passed  in  making  chemical 
and  electrical  experiments  in  a  laboratory  which 
he  had  fitted  up  in  a  small  room  at  the  head  of  his 
staircase.  Here  he  was  often  joined  by  a  young 
chemist  of  Ham,  and  when  the  experiments  began 
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to  pall  he  busied  himself  with  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  his  Manuel  cT Ar tiller ie .  He  wrote  several 
scientific  pamphlets  and  kept  up  a  more  or  less 
regular  correspondence  with  George  Sand,  Proudhon 
and  Louis  Blanc  the  historian.  ‘  I  am  working  hard 
at  this  University  of  Ham/  he  wrote. 

Imprisonment  in  such  unhealthy  surroundings 
soon  began  to  tell  upon  the  prince,  and  when  an 
American  friend,  Henry  Wikoff,  visited  him  after 
he  had  been  five  years  in  the  fortress,  he  had  altered 
much  in  appearance.  ‘  He  had  grown  much  thinner/ 
wrote  Wikoff,  ‘  and  was  very  pale  and  sickly-looking, 
and  his  manner,  how  different  from  the  gay  martial 
air  he  had  worn  in  London  !  ’  He  goes  on  to 
describe  the  apartment  Louis  was  in.  ‘  It  surprised 
me  by  its  extreme  rudeness.  It  was  very  small, 
the  walls  bare,  and  the  floor  without  covering  .  .  . 
the  whole  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
common  kitchen  in  some  unpretending  private 
house.’  Louis,  who  was  badly  afflicted  with  rheu¬ 
matism,  took  his  visitor  out  for  a  walk  on  the  short 
rampart  allotted  to  him  as  an  exercise-ground.  ‘  All 
was  flat,  monotonous,  cheerless/  continued  Wikoff. 
‘  I  never  saw  a  landscape  so  dreary  and  repulsive, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  surrounding  objects  was 
enhanced  by  the  humid  air  and  cold  shade  which 
dwelt  on  all  around.’  Wikoff  adds  a  pathetic  little 
incident  which  happened  as  he  took  his  leave.  ‘  As 
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I  reached  the  head  of  the  staircase,  I  turned  round 
instinctively  for  a  last  look  at  the  spot  I  had  just 
quitted,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  prince 
had  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  was  looking  after 
me.  Nothing  could  have  conveyed  to  my  mind  a 
keener  sense  of  the  desolation  into  which  he  was 
relapsing  than  this  simple  act.  His  face  and  attitude 
both  bespoke  the  dreariness  and  melancholy  which 
surrounded  him/ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  throughout  the 
five  years  of  his  imprisonment  Louis  was  constantly 
besought  by  his  friends  to  attempt  an  escape. 
Visitors  begged  him  to  leave  the  castle  in  their 
clothes,  plans  were  suggested  to  him  for  bribing  the 
sentries  ;  conveyances  outside  the  walls  were  to  be 
provided  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  so  on.  But  to 
all  these  pleadings  Louis  Napoleon  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  What  it  was  that  made  him  change  his  mind  is 
not  known — he  gave  out  that  it  was  the  dangerous 
illness  of  his  father  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  in  May 
1846  he  suddenly  told  Doctor  Conneau  that  he 
intended  to  escape. 

The  doctor  did  all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  his 
prince  from  attempting  such  a  thing.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  by  night,  since 
the  governor  invariably  called  every  evening  and 
generally  stayed  for  a  game  of  whist  with  the 
prisoners,  and  always  made  a  practice  of  locking 
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the  prisoners’  doors  after  seeing  for  himself  that  the 
Emperor  was  in  the  building.  Likewise  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  Louis  to  escape  by  day,  seeing 
that  he  was  never  out  of  sight  of  a  sentry.  If  he 
went  for  a  walk  on  his  rampart  a  sentry  followed  him. 
It  was  impossible,  even  if  he  had  a  rope,  for  him  to 
descend  the  wall  under  the  eyes  of  the  sentries,  and 
if  he  disguised  himself  he  would  still  not  be  able  to 
recite  the  various  passwords  which  were  required 
to  enable  him  to  pass  the  successive  gates.  Moreover, 
even  if  he  got  right  outside  the  castle,  he  could  not 
possibly  reach  the  frontier  ;  for  not  more  than  an 
hour  could  elapse  before  his  escape  was  discovered 
and  gallopers  would  at  once  set  off  in  all  directions. 
Further,  even  if  he  reached  the  frontier,  he  had  no 
passport. 

Louis  listened  patiently  to  all  this — he  must  have 
already  considered  a  thousand  times  every  point 
that  the  doctor  raised — and  informed  the  doctor 
that  he,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  intended  to 
escape  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

A  week  or  two  after  this  some  workmen  were  sent 
by  the  government  to  effect  some  repairs  in  the  more 
dilapidated  parts  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  lodging. 
Louis  decided  that  this  was  the  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  which  he  had  been  waiting.  He  would 
disguise  himself  as  a  workman  and  would  pass  out, 
as  the  workmen  did.  Accordingly,  for  some  days 
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the  prince  and  the  doctor  watched  these  workmen 
closely.  They  not  only  made  careful  notes  of  their 
costume,  but  studied  their  manners,  their  talk,  and 
their  behaviour.  They  also  made  a  point  of  being 
in  the  courtyard  when  the  workmen  entered  and  left 
the  castle,  and  they  noted  particularly  just  what 
happened  on  these  occasions.  What  they  saw, 
however,  was  not  very  encouraging.  The  men  were 
made  to  pass  in  single  file  between  the  two  sentries 
in  the  gateway,  who  examined  them  closely  as  they 
passed.  This  procedure  was  followed  both  when 
the  workmen  came  in  and  when  they  went  out.  The 
governor  of  the  prison  was  not  taking  any  chances. 
(It  was  Demarle,  who  had  actually  arrested  the 
Emperor  at  Boulogne.) 

Louis  then  noticed  something  which  gave  him  a 
little  more  hope.  He  saw  that  sometimes,  at 
various  times  of  the  day,  a  single  workman  would  pass 
out  through  the  gateway  carrying  away  old  timber, 
and  that  on  these  occasions  the  man  did  not  appear 
to  undergo  any  scrutiny.  Obviously,  therefore,  the 
most  likely  method  of  escape  would  be  for  the 
Emperor  to  become,  for  the  nonce,  a  workman 
carrying  old  timber,  and  if  the  time  chosen  for  the 
attempt  were  between  the  arrival  of  the  workmen  at 
6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  governor’s  break¬ 
fast  at  8  o’clock,  there  would  be  still  more  likelihood 
of  it  succeeding  Usually  the  governor  rose  at 
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dawn,  but  happily  for  his  chief  prisoner  he,  too, 
was  afflicted  with  acute  rheumatism  at  this  time. 
Apparently  the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  choose 
the  date. 

Louis  had  noticed  that  every  Saturday  morning 
one  of  the  two  sentries  posted  at  the  doorway  of  the 
prisoners’  building  was  sent  by  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  to  fetch  the  weekly  newspapers,  and  that  this 
sentry  was  usually  absent  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  If  therefore  this  time  were  chosen  for  the 
attempt  at  escape,  the  chance  of  detection  would  be 
reduced  by  one-half.  Accordingly,  the  Emperor 
informed  Dr.  Conneau  and  Thelin  that  he  had 
determined  to  make  his  attempt  on  Saturday,  23rd 
May.  He  then  sent  the  valet  into  the  town  to  pur¬ 
chase  discreetly  a  workman’s  complete  outfit.  But 
to  buy,  without  exciting  suspicion,  clothes  in  the 
condition  of  those  worn  by  a  labourer  at  his  daily 
task  was,  as  Thelin  found,  an  impossible  task,  and 
the  outfit  which  he  conveyed  to  the  prisoner  was 
hopelessly,  impossibly  new.  However,  Thelin  got 
to  work  upon  them,  and  by  soaking  them  in  dirty 
water  and  rubbing  and  staining  them  with  mud 
and  dirt,  they  were  soon  reduced  to  the  required 
state. 

By  Friday  evening  all  was  ready.  A  letter  which 
the  Emperor  had  written  to  his  fellow-prisoner  on 
the  ground  floor,  General  Montholon,  in  which  he 
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gave  his  reasons  for  not  letting  the  general  into  his 
plans,  was  in  Conneau’s  hands.  Another  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  the  cure  of  Ham,  to  whom  Louis 
had  become  much  attached  and  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  the  castle  to  celebrate  Mass  for  the 
prisoners,  breakfasting  with  them  afterwards.  ‘  When 
I  am  an  Emperor,’  he  had  told  the  priest  shortly 
before,  ‘  I  will  make  you  a  bishop.’  It  is  pleasing 
to  record  that  Louis  not  only  kept  his  word  but 
appointed  the  former  parish  priest  to  be  High 
Almoner  to  his  Court  at  the  Tuileries.  In  this 
letter  Louis  pleaded  indisposition,  and  asked  him 
to  come  instead  the  following  morning. 

Just  before  supper,  however,  the  governor  called 
to  inform  Louis  that  two  of  the  Emperor’s  English 
friends,  whom  the  prince  had  long  been  expecting, 
had  at  last  obtained  permission  to  visit  him  and  would 
arrive  the  following  morning.  No  excuse  could 
have  been  made  which  would  not  have  aroused  the 
governor’s  suspicion,  so  the  escape  had  perforce  to 
be  postponed.  Yet  this  unwelcome  visit  was  to 
prove  of  the  first  importance  to  the  escaper  ;  for  on 
the  plea  that  he  wanted  to  send  his  valet  on  an  errand 
into  Belgium,  he  obtained  from  his  visitors  the  ‘  loan  ’ 
of  their  servant’s  passport. 

And  now  another  difficulty  arose  :  Louis  learnt 
suddenly  that  the  task  for  which  the  workmen  had 
come  to  Ham  was  finished  and  that  they  would  be 
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packing  up  and  going  on  Saturday  evening.  This 
was  bad  news  indeed,  and  immediate  action  was 
necessary.  The  governor  was  sent  for,  and  Louis 
explained  that  there  were  several  alterations  and 
decorations  which  he  wished  to  be  carried  out  at  his 
own  expense,  and  that  these  must  be  done  before 
the  workmen  left.  The  governor  agreed,  and  the 
departure  of  the  workmen  was  cancelled.  The  three 
conspirators  breathed  again. 

Sunday  passed  without  incident,  and  on  the 
Monday  the  Emperor,  the  doctor  and  the  valet 
rose  at  daybreak.  It  was  a  lovely  May  morning. 
They  heard  the  drawbridge  let  down,  and  soon  after 
five  o’clock  they  saw  the  workmen  enter  the  castle 
and  pass  between  the  two  files  of  sentries.  To  their 
dismay  they  saw  that  the  one  soldier  of  all  the  garrison 
who  was  most  vigilant  in  scrutinizing  those  who 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  castle  was  on  duty  at  the 
gate.  For  Louis  to  attempt  to  pass  out  beneath 
his  gaze  was  to  court  discovery.  After  a  long  and 
anxious  debate  they  decided  to  wait  for  an  hour,  and 
presently  they  heard  a  word  of  command  and  saw 
a  sergeant  and  a  file  of  men  approach  the  gateway. 
It  was  six  o’clock,  and  the  relief  guard  was  taking 
over.  Louis  turned  back  into  the  room  and  began 
to  don  his  disguise. 

And  now  another  hitch  occurred.  The  escape 
had  been  planned  for  Saturday,  and  the  clothes 
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which  the  Emperor  was  to  put  on  had  been  well 
soiled.  It  was  now  Monday  morning,  and  no 
workman  would  have  his  clothes  in  such  a  state 
by  six  o’clock.  All  three  conspirators  had  noticed 
that  the  incoming  workmen  were  wearing  com¬ 
paratively  clean  clothes.  But  if  the  clothes  were 
not  all  that  could  be  wished,  the  disguise  could  not 
have  been  bettered.  Louis  had  shaved  off  his  heavy 
moustache  and  whiskers  ;  the  thick  wooden  clogs 
added  a  couple  of  inches  to  his  height ;  the  flowing 
wig  and  the  peasant’s  hat  (aided  by  a  dash  of  rouge 
to  his  pale  cheeks)  transformed  him  so  completely 
that  no  scrutiny,  however  close,  could  have  revealed 
the  chief  prisoner  of  the  State. 

At  a  quarter  past  seven  Thelin  strolled  out  of  the 
room  into  the  passage  and  stood  watching  the 
workmen,  who  were  carrying  out  some  repairs  on 
the  staircase.  After  chatting  with  them  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  suggested  that  as  it  was  such  a 
lovely  morning  a  drop  of  something  would  not  be 
amiss — just  to  give  one  an  appetite  for  breakfast. 
The  suggestion  was  well  received,  and  they  all 
trooped  downstairs  to  the  room  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  and  Thelin  produced  from  a  cupboard 
a  bottle  of  eau  de  vie.  Presently,  after  seeing  the 
glasses  charged,  making  some  excuse  the  valet 
went  upstairs  to  his  master,  and  the  moment  he 
entered  the  room  he  signed  to  Louis  that  the  time 
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had  come.  Louis  picked  up  the  plank  he  was  to 
carry — one  of  the  deal  shelves  on  which  he  kept  his 
books — put  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  passage. 

One  needs  a  good  deal  of  nerve  on  these  occasions, 
for  when  one  is  surrounded  by  men  escapes  rarely 
go  according  to  plan.  To  escape  from  a  cell  is 
another  matter  :  one  waits  until  the  coast  is  clear, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  one  will  be  called  upon  to 
play  a  part.  The  coast  was  never  clear  so  far  as 
Louis  Napoleon  was  concerned,  and  his  only  hope 
of  escape  lay  in  acting  his  set  part  efficiently.  He 
was  called  upon  to  act  the  moment  he  left  his  room, 
for  he  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  passage  when  he 
bumped  into  one  of  the  workmen  who  had  emptied 
his  glass  and  mounted  the  stairs  soon  after  Thelin. 
The  workman  passed  some  remark,  evidently  taking 
Louis  for  a  companion.  Louis  muttered  something 
and  walked  past.  Thelin  in  front  of  him,  he 
descended  the  stairs.  The  plank  on  his  shoulder 
was  wide  enough  to  hide  his  bowed  head  completely 
from  his  fellow-workmen  in  the  room  below,  and 
Thelin,  a  few  paces  in  front  of  him,  at  once  engaged 
one  of  the  sentries  at  the  door  in  conversation, 
saying,  rather  agitatedly,  that  his  master  was  ill, 
and  standing  so  that  the  sentry  had  to  turn  his  back 
to  the  door  to  talk  to  him.  Louis  lumbered  cleverly 
on,  the  plank  hiding  his  face  from  the  other  sentry. 
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It  was  very  well  done.  He  passed  out  into  the 
courtyard  without  comment. 

Half-way  across  the  courtyard  Louis  dropped  his 
clay  pipe.  I  suppose  you  or  I  would  have  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  mutter  an  oath  in  a  feigned 
voice  and  pass  on.  Louis  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  stopped,  sacre  d,  shook  his  fist  at  the  broken  pipe, 
stooped,  and  picked  up  the  bowl.  .  .  .  From  which 
it  is  apparent  that  Louis  was  something  more  than 
an  Emperor. 

A  little  further  on  he  had  to  pass  close  to  the  officer 
of  the  day,  who  was  standing  reading  a  letter.  A 
few  paces  away  was  the  official  who  looked  after  all 
the  work  that  was  carried  out  on  the  castle  and  who 
knew  all  the  workmen  by  sight.  Louis  passed  by 
him,  sucking  his  broken  pipe.  I  doubt  if  our 
prisoner  had  ever  found  that  walk  across  the  court¬ 
yard  such  a  long  way. 

Thelin,  walking  fast  and  carrying  the  Emperor’s 
pet  dog,  passed  him  just  as  he  came  to  the  gateway. 
Louis  gruffly  asked  leave  to  go  out,  and  the  sentries 
were  too  intent  in  watching  the  antics  of  the  little 
dog  (whose  tail  Thelin  kept  pulling  for  fun)  to  trouble 
much  about  the  ‘  workman.’  A  drummer- boy 
standing  in  the  gateway,  however,  asked  Louis  why 
he  wanted  to  wear  clogs  on  such  a  lovely  day.  .  .  . 
On  the  drawbridge  he  passed  another  of  the  castle 
officials,  and  then  he  came  to  another  sentry — the 
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last.  This  sentry  looked  at  him  and  made  no 
comment.  Louis  passed  on — out  of  captivity — 
without  the  slightest  hurrying  of  his  pace. 

And  then  he  saw,  coming  toward  him,  two  of  the 
workmen  who  had  gone  out,  apparently,  on  an  errand 
similar  to  the  one  he  was  now  pretending.  They 
came  straight  up  to  him.  But  the  moment  he  saw 
them  he  had  manoeuvred  his  plank  with  skill,  and 
although  they  stopped,  expecting  him  to  speak,  he 
went  on  and  was  relieved  to  hear  one  of  them  say, 
‘  Oh,  it’s  only  Bertron.’ 

The  invaluable  Thelin,  who  was  just  behind  and 
must  have  had  a  bad  moment  or  two,  now  came  up, 
passed  him,  and  hurried  on  into  the  town.  He  had 
engaged  a  horse  and  cab  the  night  before  and  had 
arranged  to  be  his  own  cocker.  Louis  skirted  the  town 
and  took  the  road  to  St.  Quentin,  for  the  first  time 
quickening  his  pace.  A  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  some  mile  and  a  half  from  the  castle  was 
the  rendezvous,  and  Louis,  arriving  before  Thelin, 
fell  on  his  knees  beside  a  cross  in  the  graveyard. 

The  valet  soon  drove  up  and,  discarding  his  clogs 
and  the  trusty  bookshelf,  Louis  was  driven  at  a 
round  trot  to  St.  Quentin.  They  stopped  after 
going  some  distance,  however,  and  Thelin  deposited 
a  part  of  his  master’s  disguise  in  a  ditch.  At  the 
outskirts  of  St.  Quentin  they  separated :  Louis 
walked  through  the  town  and  took  the  road  to 
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Valenciennes  ;  Thelin  hired  a  post-chaise  and,  after 
allowing  his  master  a  short  start,  overtook  him  on 
the  road.  By  travelling  fast  and  obtaining  relays 
of  horses,  they  reached  Valenciennes  at  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  the  station  an  inspector  asked  to  see  Louis’ 
passport.  The  one  which  the  Emperor  had  borrowed 
from  his  English  friends  sufficed,  but  to  their 
consternation  the  fugitives  found  that  the  train  for 
Brussels  did  not  start  till  four  o’clock.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  and  for  two  interminable 
hours  they  sat  on  the  platform  and  waited.  It  was 
unthinkable  that  Louis’  escape  had  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  already  :  they  remembered  that  the  baker 
who  brought  their  breakfast  rolls  had  been  late  that 
morning  and  had  not  arrived  when  Louis  left — 
would  he  not  think  it  strange  that  Thelin  had  gone 
out  so  early  ?  Gallopers  would  be  out  in  every 
direction  :  the  news  must  be  in  Valenciennes  even 
now.  .  .  .  These  and  a  hundred  other  possibilities 
added  to  their  anxiety.  Every  man  who  entered  the 
station  must  have  come  for  them.  And  presently 
another  anxiety  was  added.  One  of  the  ticket 
collectors,  who  had  formerly  been  a  policeman  at 
Ham,  recognised  Thelin  and  hailed  him  as  an  old 
friend.  Thelin  could  not  shake  him  off  and  had 
to  undergo  a  cross-examination.  .  .  .  Would  the 
time  never  pass  ? 
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Four  o’clock  approached,  and  presently  the  train 
came  in.  Would  it  be  delayed  until  all  the  compart¬ 
ments  had  been  searched.  .  .  .  ?  At  long  last  it 
started.  The  only  remaining  danger  was  the  frontier. 
But  at  the  frontier  Louis  did  not  even  have  to  show 
his  passport,  and  that  evening  they  reached  Brussels. 
Here  they  took  the  next  train  for  Ostend,  and  next 
morning  they  woke  up  in  sight  of  England. 

Yet  the  escape  was  due  in  a  very  large  measure 
to  events  which  had  not  been  anticipated.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Dr.  Conneau,  I  doubt  if  Louis  Napoleon 
would  ever  have  become  Emperor  of  the  French. 
He  would  have  left  the  platform  of  Valenciennes 
station  only  to  return  to  Ham.  For  it  was  due 
solely  and  entirely  to  the  doctor  that  Louis’  absence 
remained  undiscovered  long  enough  to  enable  the 
fugitive  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Belgium. 

As  soon  as  he  had  seen  from  his  window  that 
Louis  was  safely  out  of  the  courtyard,  the  doctor 
went  to  the  prince’s  bedroom,  lit  the  fire,  set  a 
kettle  to  boil  on  it,  and  made  the  room  look  as  much 
like  a  sickroom  as  possible.  Shortly  after  eight 
o’clock  the  priest  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken 
arrived.  Conneau  sent  a  message  to  say  he  feared 
the  prince  was  not  well  enough  to  come  down  that 
morning  ;  still,  he  would  tell  him  if  the  priest  would 
wait.  He  went  back  into  the  bedroom  and  presently 
returned  with  the  letter  which  Louis  had  already 
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written,  and  bade  the  servant  take  it  to  the  governor, 
who  read  it  and  passed  it  on  to  the  priest.  This 
letter,  it  will  be  remembered,  informed  the  cure 
that  the  Emperor  was  indisposed.  Accordingly,  after 
breakfast  the  governor  sent  to  ask  if  he  might  see 
the  prince.  Conneau  himself  went  to  the  gover¬ 
nor,  and  told  him  that  Louis  had  a  slight  fever  and 
begged  to  be  excused  from  receiving  his  guardian. 
As  it  happened  the  governor  wished  to  see  him 
only  because  he  brought  the  news  that  permission 
had  come  that  morning  for  the  Emperor  to  receive 
another  visitor.  Conneau  himself  undertook  to 
deliver  the  message.  But  the  governor,  who  seems 
to  have  been  an  unusually  suspicious  person,  re¬ 
marked  that  a  feverish  attack  would  not  necessarily 
prevent  him  from  visiting  his  charge,  whereupon  the 
doctor,  with  great  presence  of  mind  and  in  a  truly 
Gallic  fashion,  hinted  that  the  prince  had  taken  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  and  was  therefore  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  visitors.  The  governor  replied,  ‘  Very  well 
then,  he  would  visit  the  prisoner  later  in  the  day.’ 

On  returning  to  his  apartments  the  doctor  kept  up, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  warder  whose  duty  it  was 
to  tidy  the  Emperor's  sitting-room,  an  imaginary 
conversation,  and  as  soon  as  this  official  had  retired 
the  doctor  dressed  up  a  dummy  and  placed  it  in 
Louis'  bed  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  He  then 
X)vered  its  face  with  a  handkerchief  just  as  the 
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prince  used  to  do  when  he  slept.  At  one  o'clock 
the  governor  arrived.  Conneau  saw  him  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  said  that  the  prince  was  easier 
but  was  somewThat  exhausted.  Still,  he  would 
go  and  ask  him  whether  he  would  receive  the 
governor.  He  went  into  the  bedroom,  conversed 
with  the  dummy,  and  returned  with  the  Emperor’s 
apologies  :  he  was  afraid  that  the  Emperor  was  too 
unwell  to  see  anyone.  The  governor  retired,  and 
returned  again  at  seven  o’clock.  Conneau  was  still 
full  of  excuses,  but  the  governor,  who  seems  now  to 
have  been  thoroughly  uneasy,  declared  that  he  must 
see  the  prince  alive  or  dead.  Accordingly,  Conneau 
opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  called  to  the 
Emperor,  and  putting  his  finger  on  his  lip,  said, 
‘  Hush,  he  is  asleep.’  The  governor  went  in, 
glanced  at  the  figure  in  the  bed,  and  came  out  again 
into  the  sitting-room,  saying  that  he  would  wait 
until  the  prince  woke  up.  He  sat  down,  and  presently 
asked  where  Thelin  was.  Conneau  made  some 
excuse.  The  drummer  beat  tattoo.  The  governor, 
now  thoroughly  uneasy,  got  up  and  said  he  was  sure 
the  prince  must  be  awake.  Regardless  of  the  doctor’s 
protests  he  went  into  the  bedroom,  leant  over  the 
bed,  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ‘  Why,  he 
is  not  breathing  !  ’  Whereupon,  he  took  hold  of  the 
dummy  and  shook  it.  4  My  God,’  he  cried,  ‘  the 
pnnce  has  escaped !  ’  4  Mais  oui,’  shrugged  the  doctor. 
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The  drawbridge  was  raised,  and  the  alarm  wTas 
sounded.  It  was  half-past  seven,  and  the  train 
bearing  Louis  Napoleon  was  steaming  into  Brussels. 

Here  ends  the  escape  from  Ham  of  Napoleon  the 
Third,  Emperor  of  the  French.  By  the  time  that 
Doctor  Conneau,  handcuffed,  w^as  taken  to  Peronne 
for  his  trial,  Louis  and  the  faithful  Thelin  wTere 
safe  in  London.  With  the  Emperor’s  escape  the 
tide  of  popular  sympathy  had  already  turned,  and 
the  doctor’s  sentence  of  three  months’  imprisonment 
was  received  with  as  much  disapproval  in  France  as 
was  the  sentence  of  six  months’  imprisonment  passed 
upon  the  absent  Thelin.  As  one  of  his  biographers 
has  wittingly  remarked,  the  only  thing  needful  to 
complete  the  farce  was  to  sentence  Louis  to  be  shot 
for  attempting  to  escape. 

Louis  Napoleon  possessed  qualities  wfiich  entitle 
him  to  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  escapers.  He  had 
sang  froid ,  he  had  instant  presence  of  mind,  he  was 
an  excellent  actor,  he  wras  a  close  observer  of  men, 
he  had  courage,  and  if  he  was  not  possessed  of 
ingenuity  at  least  he  had  that  equal  gift  of  preparing 
his  plans  well.  He  escaped  from  a  strongly  fortified 
place  in  circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
one  feels  that  he  deserved  a  better  fortune  than  that 
which  ended  his  career  at  Sedan  and  condemned  him 
to  pass  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  at 
Chislehurst. 


VI 

GEORGE  KELLY 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  with  those  who  have  either 
broken  out  of  prison  or  have  escaped  by  the  exercise 
of  their  natural  ingenuity.  Let  us  now  turn  to  one 
who  escaped  from  perhaps  the  only  fortress  in  this 
country  which  has  never  been  captured  or  reduced 
into  surrender,  simply  by  walking  out  of  it. 

The  Reverend  George  Kelly  was  a  native  of 
Roscommon,  a  Protestant,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1688.  His  father  was  a  landed  gentleman  whose 
estate  was  worth  near  £ 500  per  annum.  Of  his 
childhood  and  youth  little  appears  to  be  known,  but 
he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  1706,  and  taking  Deacon’s  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  a  few  years  later.  His  natural 
abilities  soon  raised  him  above  his  fellows,  and 
although  he  never  proceeded  further  in  his  profession 
than  the  rank  of  deacon,  he  was  a  popular  figure  in 
Dublin  society  for  some  years.  It  was  in  1718  that 
he  entered  the  page  of  history  by  preaching  a  sermon 
in  Dublin  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Prince  Charles 
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Edward  Stuart.  This  sermon  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  him,  so  much  so  that  he  was  threatened 
by  the  representatives  of  His  Brittanic  Majesty 
with  prosecution,  and  such  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  that  his  friends  considered  it  advisable  for  him 
to  repair  to  Paris  for  a  while. 

Just  about  this  time  Law,  the  English  banker,  had 
advanced  a  scheme  for  recouping  the  depleted  royal 
exchequer  of  France,  and  soon  his  Mississippi 
Scheme  was  to  seize  the  townsfolk  of  Paris  in  as 
firm  a  grip  as  did  the  South  Sea  Bubble  those  of 
London.  Kelly,  being  caught  in  the  wave  of  popular 
excitement,  plunged  boldly  into  this  scheme,  and 
appears  to  have  reaped  a  substantial  profit.  In  Paris, 
too,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  central  organisation 
for  placing  Prince  Charles  Edward  upon  the  throne 
of  England,  and  here,  too,  his  abilities  quickly  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  place  on  the  councils  of  the  conspirators. 

Two  years  later,  thinking  that  the  Dublin  escapade 
had  been  so  far  forgotten  that  he  might  safely 
venture  across  the  Channel,  he  came  to  London  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Berry  Street,  St.  James’s,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Jane  Barnes,  the  widow  of  a  Pall  Mall 
bookseller.  Mrs.  Barnes  was  still  on  the  right  side 
of  forty  and  was  comely.  Kelly  was  thirty-two,  and 
an  Irishman.  The  inevitable  happened.  But  Mrs. 
Barnes  had  not  been  wedded  to  a  bookseller  for 
nothing.  Romance  was  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but 
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it  was  a  poor  thing  with  which  to  pay  rent,  rates  and 
taxes.  Now,  if  Mr.  Kelly  had  some  regular  business 
.  .  .  Mr.  Kelly  hadn’t,  and  a  humdrum  business 
career  was  the  very  last  thing  he  desired.  He  left 
her  and  returned  to  Paris,  ostensibly  to  look  after  his 
Mississippi  affairs. 

I  say  ‘  ostensibly,’  for  it  was  neither  Mrs.  Barnes 
nor  the  Mississippi  stock  that  recalled  Kelly  to 
Paris — any  more  than  it  was  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
sights  of  London  that  had  brought  him  to  St. 
James’s.  He  had  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  during  his  stay  in 
England  he  had  been  acting  as  secretary  to  Francis 
Atterbury — that  famous  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  of  Rochester  who  was  to  play  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  Jacobite  Rising.  Kelly  adopted  the 
alias  of  James  Johnson,  and  through  him  Atterbury 
carried  on  his  correspondence  with  ‘  the  rebels.’ 

After  staying  for  nearly  two  years  in  Paris  (during 
which  period  he  kept  up  an  affectionate  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  bookseller’s  widow)  he  crossed  over 
to  England  again,  and  finding  that  Mrs.  Barnes  was 
still  adamant,  went  to  lodge  with  a  Mrs.  Kilbourne 
in  Little  Ryder  Street,  not  far  away. 

But  the  task  of  watching  the  Jacobite  intrigues  was 
in  the  hands  of  an  extremely  astute  man — the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  the  Cabinet  was  well  served  in 
the  matter  of  information  concerning  the  meetings, 
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activities  and  personalities  of  ‘  the  rebels.’  Kelly’s 
correspondence — or  rather  Atterbury’s  correspon¬ 
dence  by  his  hand — had  been  intercepted,  and  his 
movements  had  been  watched  for  some  time.  In 
May  1722  information  was  laid  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  warranted  them  in  taking  immediate 
action. 

On  the  21st  May,  just  as  Kelly  had  finished  his 
breakfast  and  was  settling  dowrn  to  his  correspondence, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  bidding  his 
visitor  ‘  come  in,’  our  conspirator  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  two  sheriff’s  officers  and  a  man 
whom  he  at  once  recognised  as  an  informer  of  whom 
he  had  been  warned.  Kelly  was  a  man  of  action. 
He  instantly  drew  his  sword  and  made  a  fierce  lunge 
at  the  man  nearest  to  him — the  informer.  But 
informers  must  always  look  to  their  skins,  and  the 
slammed  door  parried  the  thrust.  In  a  flash  Kelly 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  bundled  his  papers  on 
to  the  hearth,  and  set  light  to  them  ;  then  stood, 
sword  in  hand,  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace.  The 
door  gave  way  and  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
entered  ;  but  Kelly’s  sword  was  a  long  one  and  his 
tongue  was  loud  ;  they  stood  and  watched  the 
papers  burn.  .  .  .  Having  set  his  heel  on  the  ashes, 
Kelly  surrendered  his  sword  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  accompany  his  visitors.  They  drove 
off  in  a  hackney  coach  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
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His  arrest  caused  widespread  alarm  throughout 
the  Jacobite  party  in  this  country,  for  it  was  feared 
that  his  conviction  would  compromise  Atterbury. 
As  a  fact,  the  bishop  was  also  arrested  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  being  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  for  trial,  he  was  convicted, 
deprived  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  banished. 

But  to  return  to  Kelly.  He  was  soon  admitted 
to  bail,  and  at  once  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  Little 
Ryder  Street.  But  more  and  more  information 
about  him  reached  the  authorities,  and  he  was 
arrested  a  second  time.  This  time  there  was  no  talk 
of  bail,  and  in  the  Tower  Kelly  remained  until  his 
trial  the  following  year. 

On  the  2nd  February,  1723,  George  Kelly  was 
taken  to  Whitehall  to  undergo  examination  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  a  list 
of  forty-nine  questions  he  returned  negative  answers 
and  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  party  to  any  design 
upon  the  King’s  person.  He  was  adjudged  guilty, 
and  the  Committee  advised  that  a  Bill  be  brought 
against  him.  Kelly  was  not  without  support. 
Indeed,  the  greatest  influence  was  brought  to  bear  to 
defeat  the  prosecution.  But  of  this  more  presently. 
His  examination  concluded,  he  was  conducted  back 
to  the  Tower  of  London. 

For  three  months  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
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debated  his  case,  searching  high  and  low  for  evidence 
against  him  and  for  corroboration  of  that  which  they 
already  had.  It  would  never  do  for  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  which  they  were  preparing  to  lay  before 
the  House  to  be  defeated.  This  annoying  Irishman 
might  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Government. 

Much  of  the  evidence  which  they  collected  against 
him  was  of  the  on  dit  variety.  For  example,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Levett  deposed  upon  oath  that  one  day 
when  she  was  paying  Mrs.  Barnes  a  visit,  the 
bookseller's  widow  asked  her  if  she  could  read 
Latin,  and  on  her  replying  ‘  No,’  Mrs.  Barnes  said 
she  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  if  she  had  been  able  to 
they  might  have  known  all  that  zvas  doing.  For 
Mrs.  Barnes  had  in  her  hand  a  paper  ‘  all  written 
with  the  King’s  own  hand  ’ — here  she  corrected 
herself  and  said  she  meant  ‘  the  Pretender’s.’ 
Questioned  as  how'  she  knew  it  wras  the  Pretender's 
handw'riting,  she  said  she  knewr  it  very  wTell  as  she 
had  seen  it  several  times  before.  She  added  that 
the  paper  was  ‘  a  full  power  for  all  that  was  to  be 
done.’  As  she  had  already  deposed  that  she  was 
unable  to  read  Latin,  one  w'ould  have  thought  that 
the  Committee  would  have  asked  her  howr  she  came 
by  this  knowiedge  ;  but  apparently  they  had  heard 
all  that  they  wished  to.  Mrs.  Levett  further 
deposed  that  she  had  been  told  by  ‘  a  person  in  the 
City  of  London  ’  that  a  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of 
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Ormond’s  was  in  circulation  ‘  of  which  there  had 
been  several  printed  but  only  five  or  six  given  out, 
and  no  more  to  be  given  out.’  Of  this  nature  was  a 
good  deal  of  the  evidence  preferred  against  Kelly  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  see  wThat 
useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  ordering  Kelly’s 
pocket-book  (which  had  been  taken  from  him  upon 
his  arrest)  ‘  to  be  printed,  by  authority,’  since  it 
contained  4  several  unintelligible  Memorandums.’ 

On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  May,  Kelly  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  his  speech  for 
the  defence.  This  speech  was  printed  and  went 
through  four  editions.  It  is  an  extremely  able 
speech,  and  it  shows  us  Kelly  the  man  more  clearly 
than  anything  that  has  ever  been  written  about  him. 
It  is  a  speech  that  is  at  once  eloquent,  moderate, 
dignified  and  pathetic.  He  begins  by  demolishing 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  showing  that 
one  of  the  treasonable  letters  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  him  was  dated  at  a  time  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  closely  guarded 
night  and  day  and  not  allowed  the  use  of  paper, 
pen  and  ink.  ‘  Your  own  warders,’  says  he,  4  who 
watched  me  night  and  day  will  swear  before  you  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  ever  to  have  written  any 
letter  at  all.’  4 1  have  been  taken  up,’  he  goes  on, 
‘  and  held  to  exorbitant  bail  without  any  particular 
crime  being  assigned  against  me.  I  have  suffered 
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a  long  and  close  confinement  where  the  expense 
bears  no  proportion  to  my  circumstances.  My 
warders  were  put  into  the  very  room  with  me  and 
ordered  never  to  stir  a  moment  night  or  day,  which 
orders  they  punctually  obeyed  and  were  constant 
witnesses  of  all  my  actions.  I  have  had  numbers  of 
people,  some  of  them  creatures  of  the  meanest  ranL 
and  condition,  taken  up,  examined,  and  tampered 
with  upon  my  account ;  they  have  even  sent  to 
Newgate  for  witnesses.  They  have  brought  up 
against  me  as  a  witness  a  servant  discharged  by  me 
for  ill  behaviour.  My  most  intimate  friends  have 
been  imprisoned  for  not  swearing  against  me.’ 
Finally,  he  complains  that  although  an  allowance  of 
five  shillings  a  day  had  been  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  his  maintenance,  not  one  penny  had  been 
spent  to  his  advantage,  all  of  it  having  been  given  to 
the  persons  appointed  to  look  after  him,  and  he 
complained  that  it  had  cost  him  more  since  he  went 
to  the  Tower  ‘  than  the  Government  had  left  me 
worth  in  the  world/  His  speech  ends  on  just  the 
right  note.  Defiance  there  is  none,  impenitence 
there  is  none  ;  he  does  not  cringe,  he  does  not  beg 
for  mercy  ;  but  there  is  the  pathetic  note  of  one 
who  realises  that  he  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  prosecutors  and  would  ask  them  not  to  allow 
their  sentiments  to  outweigh  their  humanity.  Alto¬ 
gether  a  very  able  speech. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  time  the 
only  charge  made  against  Kelly  was  one  of  ‘  general 
suspicion.’  No  particular  crime  was  attributed  to 
him  and,  reading  between  the  lines,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  Government  was  in  a  \ery  considerable 
funk.  One  of  their  ‘  strong  suits  ’  was  the  frequent 
mention  in  the  intercepted  correspondence  of  one 
Harlequin,  who  appears  to  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  Kelly.  The  references  to  Harlequin 
were  most  mysterious,  and  obviously  it  was  a 
pseudonym  for  some  highly  trusted  intermediary. 
Kelly,  however,  somewhat  upset  the  apple-cart 
when  he  replied  blandly  that  Harlequin  was  the  name 
of  a  small  pet  dog  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a 
certain  surgeon  in  Paris,  and  which  he  had  brought 
to  England  as  a  present  for  his  landlady.  ‘  Would 
you  like  me  to  send  for  him  ?  ’  he  asked.  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative. 

The  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  debated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  five  ensuing  days.  Kelly 
had  strong  support,  and  at  each  reading  of  the  Bill 
more  than  thirty  peers  voted  against  it.  On  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  a  rider  wras  suggested 
offering  to  allow  him  to  depart  the  King’s  dominions 
if  he  would  give  security  not  to  return  without 
licence.  This  rider,  however,  was  defeated  by 
eighty-three  votes  to  thirty-eight,  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  then  passed. 
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The  penalties  provided  by  this  Act  of  9  George  I 
were  : 

‘  That  he  shall  be  detained  and  kept  in  close  custody 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  during  the  pleasure  of  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  any  Jail  or  Prison 
within  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  he  shall 
forfeit  all  his  Lands,  Tenements,  etc. 

‘  That  if  the  said  George  Kelly  shall  break  Jail,  to  w'hich 
he  shall  be  committed,  or  shall  escape  out  of  the  custody 
of  the  person  in  whose  custody  he  shall  be  ;  and  all  and 
every  person  whatsoever,  who  shall  in  aiding  or  assisting 
the  said  Kelly  in  breaking  such  Jail  or  prison,  or  in 
making  such  escape  ;  or  who  shall  by  force  rescue  the 
said  Kelly  out  of  such  custody  during  the  continuance 
of  his  imprisonment,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  being  thereof 
lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  Felony, 
and  shall  suffer  Death,  as  in  case  of  Felony,  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy  ;  and  all  who  conceal  or  assist  him 
in  his  escape,  are  guilty  of  Felony.’ 

Behold  Kelly,  then,  a  prisoner  of  state  sentenced 
to  be  kept  in  close  and  safe  custody  during  His 
Majesty’s  pleasure,  and  to  forfeit  all  his  lands  and 
goods.  Accompanying  the  commitment  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  sent,  or  caused  to  be  sent,  a  private 
note  to  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  ordering  Kelly 
‘  to  be  kept  close.’ 

But  Kelly  had  not  yet  done  with  his  persecutors. 
In  view  not  only  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition, 
but  of  the  pressure  that  had  been  brought  to  bear 
by  influential  persons  outside  the  Government,  it 
was  important  that  further  evidence  against  him 
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should  be  secured  if  possible.  For  this  purpose  the 
Government  was  anxious  to  have  him  identified 
by  certain  of  its  political  agents.  But  Kelly  was  one 
too  many  for  them.  Whenever  he  was  paraded  for 
identification  he  turned  out  in  a  costume  in  which 
not  even  his  own  mother  would  have  recognised 
him.  For  instance,  on  29th  October  the  Secretary 
of  State  wrote  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
ordering  him  to  allow  one  Humphrey  Bayley  ‘  to 
have  a  sight  of  George  Kelly,  a  prisoner  in  your 
custody,’  and  further  instructing  the  Lieutenant 
‘  to  order  it  so  that  the  said  Kelly  may  at  such 
time  be  drest  in  his  ordinary  clothes  as  he  used  to 
be  when  he  went  abroad,  not  in  the  disguise  of  a 
nightgown  and  cap.’  A  little  later  Edward  Spear, 
‘  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Messengers  in  Ordinary,’ 
and  William  Wood,  went  to  the  Tower  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  him — without  success. 

Kelly  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the 
dwellers  in  the  Tower.  He  was  witty,  he  was  cheery, 
he  was  unaffected,  and  he  could  take  his  bottle  with 
any  man.  Moreover,  he  was  well  supplied  with 
funds.  He  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  But  imprisonment  is  always 
a  tedious  thing  no  matter  how  many  privileges  a 
prisoner  may  be  allowed,  and  as  usual  Kelly’s 
thoughts  turned — if  not  to  escape,  to  a  considerable 
amelioration  of  his  condition.  He  had  been  lodged 
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at  first  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  in  a  small  room 
which  was  very  damp,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  converse  with  him  save  through  a  grating.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  developed  asthma. 

I  rather  suspect  that  Kelly  was  an  extremely 
voluble  man,  for  he  made  no  end  of  a  pother  about 
his  illness.  He  wrote  to  everybody  he  could  think 
of,  and  he  seems  thoroughly  to  have  alarmed  the 
authorities.  One  of  his  relatives  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  said,  ‘  It  is  thought  that  Mr. 
George  Kelly  has  the  smallpox,’  and  begged  him  to 
send  Dr.  Purcell  to  attend  him  at  once.  The  upshot 
of  all  this  was  that  on  21st  February,  1723,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  received  an  order  to 
allow  Dr.  Purcell  to  visit  Mr.  George  Kelly.  Dr. 
Purcell,  however,  was  not  the  only  doctor  to  visit 
him  ;  for  the  Government,  as  is  the  way  of  govern¬ 
ments,  were  frightened  lest  any  harm  should  come 
to  one  who  was  so  popular  with  the  people,  and  they 
sent  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Mead  to  visit  him  as 
well.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Kelly  was  removed 
to  a  much  more  roomy  apartment  on  the  south  side 
of  the  TowTer,  in  the  house  of  one  Richard  Maddox. 
He  was  also  given  the  liberty  of  taking  walking 
exercise  on  the  leads  of  the  said  house  facing  the 
River  Thames.  A  short  time  later  he  had  liberty 
to  walk  about  the  Parade  Ground.  Further  still, 
the  deputy-governor  allowed  him  to  take  the  air 
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‘  in  his  own  coach  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower.’ 
The  next  thing  was  he  had  freedom  to  walk  where 
he  liked  within  the  Tower  walls,  for  the  space  of  one 
hour  every  day,  with  the  privilege  of  being  visited 
by  his  own  physician  and  apothecary  and  attended 
by  his  own  servant. 

From  this  moment  Kelly  improved  his  condition 
considerably.  In  a  short  time  he  was  visiting  other 
prisoners.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  walking 
alone  wherever  he  liked  within  the  walls.  Presently, 
he  had  practically  the  freedom  of  the  Tower.  By 
the  25th  May,  1728,  he  had  acquired  ‘  the  liberty 
of  entertaining  himself  by  going  when  he  pleased 
to  the  Coffee  House  in  the  Tower,  where  he  dined 
often  with  the  officers  and  the  best  company.’ 

But  even  this  was  not  all.  How  he  did  it  I  know 
not.  But  by  the  6th  February,  1730,  he  had 
obtained  ‘  the  liberty  of  taking  the  air  anywhere 
within  ten  miles  of  London  and  returning  home  the 
same  evening,  under  the  guard  of  the  Gentleman 
Gaoler.’  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  more  popular 
prisoner  has  ever  inhabited  the  Tower  of  London. 
George  Kelly  was  persona  grata  wherever  he  went, 
from  the  porter’s  lodge  to  the  Governor’s  drawing¬ 
room.  He  visited  and  hobnobbed  with  everybody 
in  the  Tower,  and  everybody  in  the  Tower  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  who  had  liberty  to  do  so,  went  and 
hobnobbed  with  him.  In  fact,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
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entertaining,  until  he  discovered  that  five  shillings 
per  diem  does  not  go  very  far  where  port  and  sherry 
are  concerned,  when  he  gave  up  giving  dinners  and 
contented  himself  by  dining  in  the  officers’  mess. 

His  occupations  at  this  time  were  literary  ones. 
He  translated  Castelnau’s  Memoirs ,  obtained  suffi¬ 
cient  subscribers  for  it  to  print  it,  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  Cicero  and  other  books.  With  his 
friends  and  his  pen,  therefore,  he  managed  to  keep 
himself  pretty  well  occupied. 

But  his  asthma  did  not  improve.  On  the  21st 
January,  1730,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Doctors  Gideon 
Harvey  and  Edward  Browne,  signed  the  following 
remarkable  report  : 

‘  Having  met  to  consider  the  state  of  Mr.  George 
Kelly’s  health,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
upon  examination  of  himself,  of  Thomas  Davenport 
his  apothecary,  Mr.  Abraham  Fowler,  gentleman  gaoler, 
Thomas  Holland  his  warder,  Elizabeth  Wright  his  nurse, 
and  Jane  Hunt,  servant-maid  of  the  house  in  which  he 
is  confined,  who  have  all  been  frequently  called  to  his 
assistance  in  his  fits  ;  we  find  and  do  believe  that  the  said 
George  Kelly  has  frequent  paroxysms  of  a  convulsive 
asthma,  which  are  very  dangerous  and  may  prove  fatal 
to  his  life,  he  being  of  a  weak  constitution  and  much 
impaired  thereby.’ 

Five  days  later  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  wrote 
to  Lieut.-General  Compton,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  :  ‘  Yesterday  and  this  morning  his  fits  have 
been  so  violent  that  Holland  his  warder  thought  he 
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would  not  outlive  them,  and  they  are  very  appre¬ 
hensive  of  his  sudden  death.  He  himself  is  so  too.’ 

The  Governor,  General  Williamson,  believed  that 
Kelly  was  a  malingerer,  but  if  this  were  the  case  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  carried  on  the  deception 
for  so  many  years.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
result  of  this  illness  was  that  Kelly  was  granted 
permission  by  the  authorities  to  take  horse  exercise 
outside  the  Tower  for  two  hours  every  day.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  On  5th  February  he 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  thanking  him  for 
permission  to  go  abroad  for  two  hours  a  day,  but 
pointing  out  that  the  two  hours  would  be  occupied 
in  going  and  returning  through  the  streets  of 
London,  so  that  he  would  have  no  time  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air.  Five  or  six  hours,  he  says,  would  not 
be  too  much.  ‘  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  grace,’  he 
adds,  ‘  that  I  would  sooner  die  in  my  present  wretched 
condition  than  do  anything  contrary  to  whatever 
indulgence  you  should  be  pleased  to  grant  me.’ 

Apparently  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  some  such 
verbal  order  to  the  Lieutenant,  but  on  4th  March 
Kelly  wrote  to  him  again  saying  that  he  understands 
the  Duke  is  willing  to  allow  him  to  be  out  of  the 
Tower  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  and  asking  for 
a  formal  order  for  this  purpose.  He  is  a  little 
doubtful  of  obtaining  it,  so  he  adds  that  this  is  his 
last  and,  he  fears,  his  dying  request.  The  order  was 
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obtained.  It  specified  four  hours,  but  after  a  short 
time  the  four  hours  extended  to  five,  and  then  to 
six,  and  presently  Kelly  and  the  Gentleman  Gaoler, 
who  accompanied  him,  took  to  being  absent  the 
whole  day.  Then  they  started  to  be  late,  and  at  last 
came  home  so  late  at  night  that  General  Williamson 
reprimanded  them  and  complained  about  it  to  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  (the  Earl  of  Leicester)  and 
to  Lieutenant-General  Compton,  the  Lieutenant. 
‘  However,’  says  General  Williamson,  ‘  they  con¬ 
tinued  careless,  believing  that  a  prisoner  who  had 
such  indulgences  and  a  crown  a  day  constantly  paid 
him  from  the  King’s  bounty,  joined  to  the  word 
of  honour  he  had  given  them  under  his  hand  never 
to  attempt  to  escape,  would  not  have  left  them  so 
dishonourably.  But  there  is  no  faith  to  be  given  to 
prisoners,  and  I  advise  all  officers  to  do  their  duty 
with  regularity,  as  well  as  civility,  and  to  keep  to  the 
letter  of  the  orders  without  relaxing  ;  for  if  you 
deviate  a  little  from  them,  they  are  never  satisfied 
till  you  give  them  more  and  more  liberties,  till  at 
last  you  must  either  become  criminal  or  in  ceasing 
to  gratify  them  they  fall  out  with  you,  revile  and 
treat  you  as  an  ill-natured  man  and  tyrannical  in 
your  office,  forgetting  all  the  former  civilities  and 
relaxings  from  the  orders.  This  long  and  frequent 
experience  has  manifested.’ 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Kelly  had  given  his  word 
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of  honour  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape,  for 
escape  he  did.  But  I  think  I  can  suggest  how  it  was 
that  this  very  pleasant  Irish  gentleman  was  able  to 
remove  himself  from  the  Tower  without  damage  to 
his  honour.  He  gave  his  word  to  the  Governor  that 
he  would  make  no  attempt  to  escape  when  he  was 
abroad,  i.e.  outside  the  Tower.  This  oath  he  kept. 
He  came  back  to  the  Tower,  parted  with  the  Gentle¬ 
man  Gaoler  at  his  lodging,  and  then  made  his  escape. 
The  manner  of  it  was  as  follows  : 

On  the  25th  October,  1736,  the  garrison  at  the 
Tower  was  relieved  by  a  battalion  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  About  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  Kelly,  accompanied  by  Fowler,  his  gaoler, 
left  the  Tower  in  a  hackney  coach  to  visit  a  friend  in 
the  city.  Having  been  fourteen  years  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  naturally  Kelly  was  well-known  to  all 
the  warders,  and  it  was  obvious  that  in  order  to 
escape  without  actually  breaking  out  of  the  fortress, 
it  would  be  essential  for  him  to  disguise  himself. 
He  could  leave  the  Tower  practically  at  any  time  he 
liked  provided  he  were  accompanied  by  his  gaoler  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go  out  without  his 
usual  companion. 

Kelly  laid  his  plans  well.  He  learned  beforehand 
the  date  on  which  the  garrison  was  to  be  relieved  by 
the  Guards,  and  he  judged  that  until  the  officers  of 
the  Foot  Guards  had  become  known  by  sight  to  the 
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warders  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  anyone 
wearing  a  guardsman’s  overcoat  to  walk  out  at  the 
main  gate  without  being  challenged,  provided  he 
looked  like  an  officer. 

Accordingly  he  told  his  tailor,  a  short  time  before 
the  relief  took  place,  that  he  wanted  a  horseman’s 
great-coat,  as  the  evenings  were  beginning  to  get 
chilly,  and,  seeing  that  the  Guards  were  shortly 
coming  to  the  Tower,  jocularly  ordered  the  coat  to 
be  made  of  red  cloth.  The  coat  was  made  and 
Kelly  called  and  took  it  back  with  him  in  a  parcel  to 
the  Tower  ;  but  having  got  it  he  found  fault  with 
it  and  refused  to  wear  it,  remarking  that  he  would 
take  it  to  the  tailor’s  again  next  time  he  went  out. 

On  25th  October,  then,  Kelly  and  Fowler,  his 
gaoler,  went  out  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  Kelly  put 
the  coat  into  the  coach  at  the  door  of  his  lodging. 
They  drove  across  London,  paying  various  calls,  and 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  Kelly  complained  of  the 
cold  and  put  on  the  great-coat.  They  then  drove 
back  to  the  Tower.  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and 
when  they  reached  the  Traitor’s  Gate  Kelly  paid 
the  cabman  and  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  Parade 
with  Fowler.  At  the  head  of  the  steps  they  parted, 
Kelly  saying  that  he  had  promised  to  spend  the 
evening  with  a  son  of  one  of  the  warders  who  was 
mate  on  an  East  Indiaman  and  was  going  to  sea 
next  morning.  Fowler  watched  him  go  towards 
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the  house  of  the  warder  in  question,  and  instead  of 
handing  him  over  to  the  warder  who  was  expecting 
him  at  his  own  lodging,  went  on  to  his  own  house 
at  No.  8  on  the  Parade.  Kelly,  walking  slowly, 
marked  all  this,  and  the  moment  he  saw  Fowler 
disappear  into  his  house  he  turned  about  and  strode 
straight  out  of  the  Tower. 

It  is  annoying  to  have  to  confess  that  no  details 
are  known  about  Kelly’s  movements  when  once  he 
passed  the  main  gate  of  the  Tower  until  he  arrived 
at  Broadstairs.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  rode 
or  posted  there,  but  it  looks  as  though  his  friends 
had  arranged  the  escape  for  him.  He  arrived  at 
Broadstairs  the  following  morning  and  at  once  went 
on  board  a  fishing  smack.  A  few  hours  later  he  was 
in  Calais.  On  landing  he  gave  the  boatmen  five 
pounds  and  told  them  that  if  they  heard  anybody 
enquiring  about  George  Kelly  they  could  say  that 
he  had  landed  safely  in  France.  Not  long  after 
they  had  returned  to  Broadstairs  they  read  the 
Proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  Kelly’s  capture — 
a  small  fortune  to  them.  4  There  now,’  said  they  ; 
‘  that’s  the  very  bloke  we  took  across  !  ’ 

The  day  after  Kelly  escaped  the  following  Pro¬ 
clamation  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  : 

4  Whitehall, 
October  26th,  1736. 

‘  Whereas  George  Kelly,  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  made  his  escape  from  thence  yesterday,  as  is 
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supposed,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  in  the 
evening,  Her  1  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  promise  a 
reward  of  £200  to  any  person  or  persons  that  shall 
apprehend  him  and  seize,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended  or 
seized,  the  said  George  Kelly,  so  that  he  may  be  secured 
and  proceeded  against  according  to  the  law. 

‘  Holles, 

Newcastle.’ 

‘  The  said  George  Kelly  is  aged  about  forty-eight 
years  ;  5  feet  10  inches  high  or  thereabouts,  a  little  too 
slender-leg’d  for  his  height,  of  a  fair  complexion,  good 
teeth,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  broad  and  fattish  face,  inclining 
to  be  slender  rather  than  fat. 

‘  A.  Williamson.’ 

From  Calais  Kelly  proceeded  to  Avignon,  where  he 
joined  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  whom  he  stayed 
for  some  time.  He  continued  his  treasonable  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Jacobites  in  this  country,  and  in 
1744  joined  the  active  service  battalion  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart.  In  July  of  the  following 
year  he  landed  with  his  Prince  in  Scotland.  Andrew 
Lang,  who  has  made  him  the  hero  of  a  novel, 
described  him  as  ‘  learned,  discreet,  witty,  brave, 
and  a  general  favourite  with  men  and  women,’  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Prince’s  unexpected  descent 
upon  Scotland  was  largely  due  to  Kelly’s  advice. 

In  October  1745  Kelly  was  sent  by  the  Prince  to 
France  to  solicit  aid  from  Louis  XV,  and  on  the 
Prince’s  arrival  in  that  country  in  October  of  the 
1  The  Queen  was  acting  as  Regent  in  the  King’s  absence. 
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following  year  he  appointed  Kelly  his  secretary. 
But  this  post  our  escaper  did  not  retain  for  long. 
In  May  of  the  following  year  one  of  the  Prince’s 
suite  writes  that  ‘  trick,  falsehood,  deceit  and 
imposition,  joined  to  those  qualities  that  make  up 
a  sycophant,  are  the  rules  of  Kelly’s  policy.’  A 
year  later  Kelly  was  accused  of  being  the  ruin  of  the 
Jacobite  cause. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  in  these 
different  accounts  of  Kelly’s  character.  Kelly  was 
an  Irishman,  and  he  was  a  not  uncommon  type. 
That  he  was  witty,  brave,  and  a  general  favourite 
with  men  and  women,  as  Andrew  Lang  alleges, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  may  even  have  been 
learned.  But  to  say  that  he  was  4  discreet  ’  is,  I 
think,  to  attribute  too  complimentary  a  trait  to  his 
character.  Yet  he  had  considerable  ability,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  specifically  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity  of  1747. 

In  1749,  while  living  at  Avignon,  Kelly  received 
the  news  that  his  Prince  had  agreed  to  make  his 
peace  with  France  and  to  give  up  his  old  advisers. 
He  wrrote  at  once,  on  16th  November,  to  the  Prince 
and  told  Charles  that  ‘  as  an  honest  man  ’  he  could 
not  remain  in  his  service.  But  he  returned  to  his 
old  master  later,  and  seems  to  have  died  at  Avignon 
at  a  ripe  old  age. 
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He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  returned  to 
Ireland,  but  I  like  to  think  that  his  old  age  was 
spent  amid  pleasant  companions  in  the  old  French 
town,  that  he  drank  good  claret,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  using  his  witty  tongue  against  the  English 
oppressor,  and  regretted  the  passing  of  the  ‘  good 
old  times/ 

And  so  we  will  take  leave  of  this  pleasant  Irishman 
and  excellent  companion,  in  spite  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Tower’s  advice  that  ‘  Officers  of  the  Tower 
should  trust  only  to  their  own  diligence,  and  not 
to  the  word  of  such  traitors,  especially  of  old  Irish 
Papists  as  this  fellow  was,  on  whose  faith  I  advise 
no  Englishman  to  relye. ’ 


P.-B. 


O 


VII 

FREDERICK  TRENCK 
I.  GLATZ 

If  one  were  asked,  who  is  the  arch-escaper  of  all 
history,  probably  most  of  us,  after  a  moment  or 
two’s  consideration,  would  reply,  Latude  or  Trenck. 
And  on  refreshing  our  memory  we  should  probably 
decide  for  Trenck.  For  although  there  have  been 
more  spectacular  escapes  perhaps  than  that  which 
Trenck  accomplished,  yet  history  records  no 
prisoner  confined  for  so  many  years  as  was  Trenck, 
and  under  such  conditions,  whose  exploits  remain 
so  vividly  in  mind.  It  is  true  that  Trenck  escaped 
only  once,  and  that  this  escape  was  accomplished 
under  no  particularly  difficult  circumstances  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  no  prisoner  of  whom  any  record 
remains  has  ever  made  such  frequent  and  such 
determined  attempts  at  escape  under  conditions 
so  amazingly  difficult  to  overcome. 

He  was  born,  he  tells  us,  at  Konigsberg  in  1726, 
and  attracting,  while  he  was  still  a  subaltern,  the 
notice  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  was  posted  to  the 
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Royal  Bodyguard,  and  had  favours  literally  showered 
upon  him.  Unhappily  for  himself,  however,  al¬ 
though  possessed  of  the  physique  and  bodily 
abilities  of  a  Bayard  or  Duguesclin,  he  lacked  just 
those  mental  qualities  which  distinguished  those 
great  captains  above  their  fellow-men.  For  tact, 
discretion,  and  moderation  were  unknown  to  him. 

He  had  not  been  six  months  at  Court  before  he 
contracted  a  liaison  with  the  sister  of  his  sovereign. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the 
rapid  promotion  of  this  brilliant  young  man  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a 
King’s  favourite  :  it  is  quite  another  to  be  his 
soi-disant  brother-in-law.  Trenck  was  an  efficient 
soldier,  and  no  actual  crime  could  be  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  King,  therefore,  to 
find  some  valid  reason  for  dispensing  with  his 
services.  The  officer  who  accomplished  this  was 
his  own  Colonel,  and  the  means  which  the  Colonel 
employed  are  not  very  pleasing  to  read.  He 
persuaded  Trenck  to  write  a  letter  to  Vienna  asking 
a  cousin  of  his  (who  was  head  of  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  Trenck  family)  to  send  him  some 
Hungarian  horses.  Seeing  that  Maria  Theresa  and 
Frederick  the  Great  were  at  loggerheads  at  the  time, 
it  was  an  amazingly  indiscreet  thing  for  Trenck  to 
do  ;  but  indiscretion  was  the  keynote  of  his  life. 

This  letter  was  never  sent,  but  was  shown  to 
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Frederick,  and  a  little  later  the  Colonel  concocted 
a  reply  which  he  also  showed  to  Frederick  and  then 
passed  on  to  Trenck.  This  reply  was  couched  in 
such  terms  that  anyone  who  read  it  would  at  once 
conclude  that  the  Prussian  Trenck  was  intriguing 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  We  will  let 
Trenck  continue  the  story  in  his  own  words — he 
kept  a  voluminous  diary  which  he  published,  in  his 
old  age,  in  thirteen  volumes. 

‘  The  day  after  I  received  this  letter  I  was  con¬ 
ducted,  unheard,  unaccused,  unjudged,  and  like  a 
criminal,  from  the  army  by  fifty  hussars,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz.  I  was  allowed 
to  take  with  me  three  horses  and  my  servants,  but 
the  whole  of  my  kit  was  left  behind,  and  I  never 
saw  it  again — for  the  very  good  reason  that  my 
Colonel,  Jaschinsky,  purloined  it.  My  commission 
was  given  to  Cornet  Schatzel,  and  I  was  cashiered 
without  being  told  why.  No  court  of  enquiry  was 
held,  and  everything  was  done  by  the  King’s 
command. 

‘  On  my  arrival  at  Glatz  I  was  imprisoned  in  a 
room  belonging  to  the  officer  of  the  guard.  My 
servants  were  allowed  to  wait  on  me,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  walk  on  the  ramparts.  I  did  not  lack 
money,  and  there  was  only  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison  regiment  in  the  citadel  of  Glatz,  the  officers 
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of  which  were  all  poor.  I  soon  had  both  friends 
and  freedom,  for  the  rich  prisoner  kept  open  table 
every  day. 

‘  Those  only  who  had  witnessed  how  high  I  had 
risen  and  the  good  fortune  that  had  attended  me  at 
Berlin,  can  imagine  what  my  feelings  were  at 
finding  myself  thus  suddenly  cast  down.  I  wrote 
submissively  to  the  King,  requesting  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  not  desiring  any  favour  if  I 
should  be  found  guilty.  This  haughty  tone  in  a 
youth  displeased  him,  and  I  received  no  answer. 
I  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  my  freedom,  and  I 
resolved  to  use  every  possible  means  to  escape. 

‘  My  first  care  was  to  establish,  through  the 
intervention  of  an  officer,  a  correspondence  with 
the  object  of  my  heart.  She  answered  that  she  was 
far  from  supposing  I  had  entertained  the  least 
thought  treacherous  to  my  country,  blamed  the 
precipitate  anger  and  unjust  suspicions  of  the  King, 
promised  me  speedy  aid,  and  sent  me  a  thousand 
ducats. 

‘  Had  I  at  this  critical  moment  possessed  a 
prudent  friend  who  could  have  calmed  my  im¬ 
patience,  nothing  might  have  been  more  easy 
than  to  have  obtained  pardon  of  the  King  by  proving 
my  innocence ;  even,  it  may  be,  to  have  induced 
him  to  punish  my  enemies.  But  the  officers  who 
were  then  at  Glatz  fed  the  flame  of  discontent 
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They  supposed  that  the  money  I  distributed  so 
freely  came  from  Hungary,  and  advised  me  not  to 
allow  my  freedom  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
King,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  spite  of  him.  This  advice 
was  not  unnaturally  acceptable  to  one  who  till  then 
had  never  encountered  anything  but  good  fortune 
and  who  consequently  supported  the  reverse  with 
impatience.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  easily, 
however,  for  it  was  difficult  to  resolve  to  abandon 
my  country,  especially  Berlin. 

4  Five  months  soon  passed  away  in  prison ;  peace 
was  concluded,  the  King  returned  to  his  capital, 
my  commission  in  the  Guards  was  given  to  another, 
when  Lieutenant  Piaschky  and  Ensign  Reitz,  who 
often  mounted  guard  over  me,  proposed  that  they 
and  I  should  escape  together.  I  agreed  ;  our  plans 
were  laid,  and  the  preparatory  steps  taken. 

‘  At  that  time  there  was  another  prisoner  at 
Glatz,  a  Swiss  named  Manget,  a  cavalry  captain 
who  had  been  broken  and  condemned  by  court- 
martial  to  ten  years’  imprisonment.  Having  done 
ffiis  man  a  kindness,  I  determined  to  let  him  escape 
with  us.  I  told  him  our  plans  and  he  agreed  to 
join  us.  But  instead  he  went  at  once  and  told  the 
Go  'emor  of  the  fortress.  Reitz  was  arrested  imme¬ 
diately.  Piaschky,  informed  of  this,  saved  himself 
by  deserting.  I  denied  the  fact  in  the  presence  of 
Mange;,  with  whom  I  was  confronted,  and  bribed 
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the  officer  who  presided  over  the  enquiry  with  a 
hundred  ducats.  Bv  this  means  Reitz  suffered  only 

J  J 

a  year’s  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  his  com¬ 
mission.  I  was  afterwards  closely  confined  in  my 
room  for  having  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  King’s 
officers,  and  was  guarded  with  greater  caution. 

‘  Here  I  will  interrupt  my  narrative  for  a  moment 
to  relate  the  sequel  to  Captain  Manget’s  treachery. 
Three  years  after  he  had  betrayed  me — that  is  to 
say,  in  1749 — I  met  him  by  chance  at  Warsaw,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  way  in  which  I 
received  him.  I  flogged  him  with  my  cane,  and  he 
challenged  me  to  fight  him  with  pistols.  Captain 
Heucking,  of  the  Polish  Guards,  was  my  second. 
We  both  fired  simultaneously  ;  I  shot  him  through 
the  neck,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  He  well 
deserved  his  end  for  his  cowardly  treachery  towards 

j  j 

the  two  brave  subalterns,  and  still  more  so  writh 
respect  to  myself,  who  had  been  his  benefactor.  I 
candidly  confess  I  have  never  reproached  myself  for 
having  sent  this  rascal  out  of  the  world. 

‘  To  return  to  my  tale.  My  imprisonment  at 
Glatz  now  became  more  severe  than  ever.  The 
King’s  suspicions  were  increased,  as  well  as  his 
anger,  by  my  late  attempt  to  escape.  I  began  to 
consider  my  situation,  and  determined  to  escape 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  Imprisonment  was  insupport¬ 
able  to  one  of  my  temper. 
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‘  I  had  always  had  the  garrison  on  my  side,  and 
indeed  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  me  from  making 
friends  among  them.  They  knew  that  I  had 
money,  and  in  a  poor  garrison  regiment  it  was  not 
difficult  to  find  fellow  spirits.  My  plan  was  as 
follows  : 

‘  My  window  looked  towards  the  town  and  was 
ninety  feet  from  the  ground,  being  in  the  tower  of 
the  citadel.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  get  out 
of  the  citadel  without  having  first  found  a  place  of 
refuge  in  the  town.  This  an  officer  undertook  to 
procure  for  me,  and  prevailed  upon  an  honest  soap¬ 
boiler  to  hide  me.  I  then  notched  my  penknife 
and  sawed  through  three  of  the  iron  window-bars  ; 
but  this  method  being  too  slow — for  I  found  I 
should  have  to  file  away  eight  bars  before  there 
would  be  room  for  me  to  crawl  through — another 
officer  procured  me  a  file,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
use  with  caution  lest  I  should  be  overheard  by  the 
sentries.  Having  completed  this  task,  I  cut  my 
leather  portmanteau  into  thongs,  sewed  them  end 
to  end,  added  the  sheets  of  my  bed,  and  descended 
safely  from  this  astonishing  height. 

‘  It  was  raining,  the  night  was  dark,  and  everything 
seemed  propitious,  but  I  had  to  wade  through  a 
moat  full  of  mud  before  I  could  enter  the  town,  a 
circumstance  I  had  not  taken  into  account.  I  sunk 
up  to  the  knees,  and  after  long  struggling  and 
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incredible  efforts  to  extricate  myself  was  obliged  to 
call  the  sentry  and  tell  him  to  go  and  inform  the 
Governor  that  Trenck  was  stuck  fast  in  the  moat  ! 

‘  My  misfortune  was  the  greater  on  this  occasion 
because  General  Fouquet  was  then  Governor  of 
Glatz.  He  was  one  of  the  cruellest  of  men.  He 
had  been  wounded  by  my  father  in  a  duel,  and  the 
Austrian  Trenck  had  not  only  captured  his  baggage 
in  1744  but  had  also  made  a  levy  on  the  County  of 
Glatz.  He  was  therefore  an  enemy  to  the  very 
name  of  Trenck,  and  he  took  care  not  to  lose  any 
opportunity  of  giving  proofs  of  his  enmity.  On 
this  occasion,  therefore,  he  left  me  standing  in  the 
mud  till  noon,  and  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  jeer 
at  me.  I  was  then  drawn  out,  half  dead,  only  to 
be  imprisoned  again  and  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  without  water  to  wash  with.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  state  I  was  in,  for  I  was  exhausted  and 
covered  with  mud,  my  long  hair  having  fallen  into 
the  mire  and  being  caked  with  it.  In  this  condition 
I  remained  till  the  next  day,  when  two  fellow- 
prisoners  were  sent  to  assist  and  clean  me. 

‘  My  imprisonment  now  became  more  unbearable 
than  ever.  However,  I  still  had  eighty  louis  d’or 
in  my  purse,  which  had  been  overlooked  on  my 
removal  to  another  dungeon,  and  these  afterwards 
did  me  good  service. 

‘  I  read  much  during  my  confinement  at  Glatz, 
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for  books  were  allowed  me.  Time,  therefore, 
became  less  tedious.  But  the  longing  for  liberty 
soon  stirred  me  again,  and  I  resolved  to  make 
another  attempt  to  escape. 

‘  Eight  days  had  elapsed  since  my  last  attempt 
when  an  event  happened  which  would  appear 
incredible  were  not  I,  the  principal  actor  in  the 
scene,  alive  to  attest  its  truth.  This  incident  shows 
that  adventurous  and  even  rash  daring  will  render 
the  most  improbable  undertakings  possible,  and 
that  desperate  attempts  may  often  make  a  general 
more  successful  and  famous  than  the  wisest  and  best 
concerted  plans. 

‘  One  day  Major  Doo  1  came  to  visit  me,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  officer  of  the  guard  and  an  adjutant. 
Aft^r  examining  every  corner  of  my  room,  he 
started  a  tirade  against  me,  taxing  me  with  a  second 
crime  in  endeavouring  to  escape  and  adding  that 

1 4  Thk-  same  Doo  was  Governor  of  Glatz  during  the  Seven 
Years’  Wa",  and  having  been  surprised  by  General  Laudohn,  was 
made  prisoner,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  Glatz.  The  King 
broke  him  with  infamy  and  banished  him  with  contempt. 
In  1764  he  came  to  Vienna,  where  I  gave  him  alms.  He  was  by 
birth  an  Italian,  a  selfish,  wicked  man,  and  while  major  under 
the  command  cr  Fouquet  at  Glatz  brought  misery  to  many. 
He  was  the  creature  of  Fouquet,  without  birth  or  merit ;  crafty, 
malignant  but  handsome,  and  having  debauched  his  patron’s 
daughter,  afterward,  married  her ;  whence  at  first  his  good,  and 
at  length  his  ill,  fort  me.  He  lacked  knowledge  how  to  defend 
a  fortress  against  the  tnemy,  and  his  covetousness  rendered  him 
easy  to  corrupt.’  [Trei  ck.j 
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this  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  King’s  anger. 
My  blood  boiled  at  the  word  “  crime.”  He  talked 
of  patience  ;  I  asked  how  long  the  King  had  ordered 
me  to  be  imprisoned.  He  replied  that  a  traitor  to 
his  country  who  negotiated  with  the  enemy  could 
not  be  condemned  for  a  definite  time  and  would  have 
to  depend  on  the  King  for  pardon. 

‘  Unable  to  contain  myself  I  snatched  his  sword 
(which  I  had  been  watching  carefully  all  the  time) 
from  his  side,  sprang  through  the  doorway,  tumbled 
the  sentry  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom, 
passed  the  men  who  happened  to  be  drawn  up 
outside  the  prison  door  to  relieve  guard,  attacked 
them  sword  in  hand,  surprised  them  by  the  way  in 
which  I  laid  about  me,  wounded  four  of  them, 
made  my  way  through  the  rest,  sprang  over  the 
breastwork  of  the  ramparts,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
leapt  this  amazing  height  without  hurting  myself. 
I  jumped  the  second  wall  with  equal  safety.  None 
of  the  men’s  muskets  was  loaded  ;  no  one  had  the 
courage  to  jump  after  me  ;  and  in  order  to  follow 
me  they  were  obliged  to  go  round  through  the  town 
to  the  gate  of  the  citadel ;  so  I  had  fully  half-an- 
hour’s  start. 

‘  A  sentry  in  a  narrow  passage,  however,  tried  to 
stop  me,  but  I  parried  his  bayonet  and  wounded  him 
in  the  face.  A  second  sentry,  meanwhile,  ran  from 
the  outworks  to  seize  me  from  behind,  and  to  avoid 
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him  I  made  a  spring  at  the  palisade.  Unluckily, 
however,  I  caught  my  foot,  and  at  the  same  instant 
received  a  bayonet  wound  in  my  upper  lip.  I  was 
surrounded  in  a  moment,  beaten  with  the  butts 
of  the  men’s  muskets,  and  dragged  back  to  prison, 
struggling  and  defending  myself  like  a  madman. 

‘  Certain  it  is  that  had  I  jumped  the  palisade  more 
carefully  and  killed  the  sentry  who  opposed  me  I 
might  have  escaped  and  gained  the  mountains. 
From  there  I  could  have  reached  Bohemia,  for, 
having  a  sword,  I  should  not  have  feared  any  single 
opponent  and  could  easily  have  outstripped  any 
runner. 

4  Needless  to  say,  my  imprisonment  was  now 
more  rigorous  than  ever.  Two  sentries  and  a 
non-commissioned  officer  were  locked  in  my  cell 
with  me  and  were  themselves  guarded  by  other 
l  entries  outside.  I  was  also  in  a  sorry  state,  for 
I  had  been  beaten  on  the  head  by  the  butts  of  the 
men’s  muskets,  I  was  spitting  blood,  and  my  right 
foot  was  badly  swollen.  It  was  a  month  before 
I  was  well  again. 

4  To  my  dismay  I  was  now  informed  for  the  first 
time  that  the  King  had  condemned  me  to  a  year’s 
imprisonment  only,  in  order  that  he  might  find 
out,  meanwhile,  whether  his  suspicions  were  well 
founded.  My  mother  had  petitioned  for  me,  and 
was  answered,  4  Your  son  must  remain  in  prison  for 
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a  year,  as  a  punishment  for  his  rash  correspondence.” 
Of  this  I  was  ignorant,  and  it  was  said  in  Glatz  that 
my  imprisonment  was  for  life.  I  had  only  three 
weeks  longer  to  wait  when  I  made  this  rash  attempt. 

‘  Once  more,  then,  I  was  in  a  dungeon,  and  no 
sooner  was  I  there  than  I  began  to  form  new  projects 
of  escape.  I  first  gained  the  friendship  of  my 
guards.  I  had  money,  and  they  were  sorry  for  me. 
Soon  I  had  won  over  thirty-two  men  who  were 
ready  to  carry  out  any  order  I  might  give.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions  they  were  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  consequently  they  could  not  all  be 
betrayed  at  a  time.  I  chose  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  Nicholai,  to  head  them. 

‘  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  and  four  officers,  three  of  these  latter 
being  in  my  interest.  Everything  was  prepared  ; 
swords  and  pistols  were  concealed  in  the  stove  in 
my  prison.  We  intended  to  release  all  the  prisoners, 
and  retire,  with  drums  beating,  into  Bohemia. 

‘  Unfortunately,  an  Austrian  deserter  to  whom 
Nicholai  had  told  our  plan,  went  and  disclosed  the 
whole  conspiracy  to  the  authorities.  The  Governor 
immediately  sent  his  adjutant  to  the  citadel  with 
orders  that  the  officer  on  guard  should  arrest 
Nicholai  and,  with  his  men,  take  possession  of  the 
casemate. 

‘  Nicholai  was  on  the  guard,  and  the  lieutenant 
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was  my  friend,  and  being  in  the  secret  he  gave  the 
signal  that  all  was  discovered.  Only  Nicholai 
knew  all  the  conspirators,  several  of  whom  were 
that  day  on  guard.  He  instantly  made  up  his  mind, 
and  jumping  into  the  casemate,  shouted,  “  To  arms, 
men  !  Someone  has  betrayed  us  !  ”  They  all 
rushed  after  him  to  the  guard-house,  seized  the 
ammunition  (for  the  officer  in  charge  had  only  eight 
men  with  him)  and,  threatening  to  shoot  any  man 
who  resisted,  came  to  release  me.  But  the  iron 
door  was  too  strong  and  the  time  too  short  for  it 
to  be  demolished  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Nicholai 
shouted  to  me  to  help  them.  Seeing,  therefore,  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  for  me  this  brave  fellow 
marched  at  the  head  of  nineteen  others  to  the  gate 
of  the  citadel,  wffiere  he  forced  the  non-commissioned 
officer  and  ten  men  on  guard  to  accompany  him, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Braunau  in  Bohemia.  Before 
the  news  had  spread  through  the  town,  and  men 
had  been  collected  for  the  pursuit,  they  were  nearly 
half-way  on  their  journey. 

‘  The  result  of  all  this  was  not  very  pleasant  for 
me.  I  was  at  once  charged  with  conspiring  to 
corrupt  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  was 
commanded  to  name  my  conspirators.  To  these 
questions,  of  course,  I  made  no  answer,  save  to 
declare  that  I  was  innocent,  and  ought  not  to  be 
in  prison,  that  I  had  been  unjustly  broken,  that  I 
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had  never  been  tried  at  all,  that  I  had  never  given 
any  undertaking  not  to  attempt  to  escape,  that  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  an  innocent  man 
trying  to  defend  his  honour  and  regain  his  liberty, 
and,  lastly,  that  I  should  continue  to  try  to  escape, 
being  determined  to  persist  till  I  should  either 
succeed  or  lose  my  life  in  the  attempt. 

‘  I  was  taken  back  to  my  prison  and  guarded  more 
closely  than  ever.  I  was  not,  however,  put  in  irons, 
for  it  was  a  law  in  Prussia  that  no  officer  should 
be  manacled  unless  he  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
executioner.  But  the  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from 
my  room,  and  to  my  despair  I  found  that  I  had  spent 
all  my  money.  To  crown  all,  my  mistress  at 
Berlin,  with  whom  I  had  always  managed  to  corre¬ 
spond  in  spite  of  all  that  my  persecutors  could  do, 
at  last  wrote  :  “  The  evil  cannot  be  remedied — I 
dare  do  no  more — escape  if  you  can.  I  shall  ever 
remain  faithful  to  you.  Adieu,  unhappy  friend  ; 
you  deserved  a  better  fate.”  This  letter  staggered 
me.  The  only  consolation  I  had  left  was  the  fact 
that  the  officers  were  not  suspected  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  visit  my  room  several  times  a  day. 
I  was  not,  therefore,  altogether  without  hope. 

4  Another  adventure  now  befell  me.  A  lieutenant 
named  Bach,  a  Dane,  mounted  guard  every  fourth 
day.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  garrison,  for, 
being  a  perfect  master  of  arms,  he  was  continually 
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involved  in  some  quarrel  or  other,  and  generally  left 
his  marks  behind  him.  He  had  served  in  two 
regiments,  neither  of  which  desired  to  retain  him, 
and  on  account  of  his  propensities  he  had  been  sent 
to  the  garrison  regiment  at  Glatz  as  a  punishment. 

‘  One  day,  sitting  beside  me,  Bach  related  how, 
the  evening  before,  he  had  wounded  a  lieutenant 
named  Schell  in  the  arm.  I  replied,  laughingly, 
“  If  I  were  free  to  fight  you,  I  believe  you  would 
find  it  difficult  to  wound  me,  for  I  have  some  skill 
with  the  sword.”  The  blood  instantly  flew  to  his 
face  ;  we  wrenched  a  pair  of  foils  from  an  old  door 
that  served  me  as  a  table,  and  at  the  first  lunge  I 
hit  him  on  the  breast.  His  rage  became  ungovern¬ 
able,  and  he  rushed  out  of  my  room.  To  my 
astonishment  he  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  two 
swords  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  coat. 
“  Now  then,  boaster,”  said  he,  giving  me  one  of 
them,  “  prove  what  you  can  do.”  I  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him  by  pointing  out  the  danger,  but  in  vain. 
He  attacked  me  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  I  wounded 
him  in  the  arm.  Throwing  his  sword  down,  he 
fell  upon  my  neck.  “  Friend,”  said  he,  “  you  are 
my  master,  and  I  will  help  you  to  escape  as  surely 
as  my  name  is  Bach.”  We  bound  up  his  arm  as 
well  as  we  could  and  he  went  secretly  to  a  surgeon 
to  have  it  properly  dressed. 

‘  That  night  he  returned  to  my  room  and  told  me 
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that  it  was  humanly  impossible  for  me  to  escape 
unless  the  officer  on  guard  deserted  with  me.  He 
added  that,  although  he  would  gladly  stick  to  me 
through  thick  and  thin,  he  could  not  so  far  forget 
his  honour  and  duty  as  to  desert  while  he  was  on 
guard.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  me  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  would  find  the  right  man  for  me  in 
a  few  days  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  he  would 
make  active  preparations  for  my  escape.  The  next 
evening  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  Lieutenant 
Schell,  whom  he  introduced  with  the  words,  “  Here 
is  your  man.”  We  shook  hands,  Schell  gave  me 
his  word  of  honour,  and  thus  was  the  affair  settled 
and,  as  it  proved,  my  liberty  assured. 

‘  We  soon  began  to  deliberate  on  the  means 
necessary  to  achieve  our  purpose.  Schell  had  only 
just  come  to  Glatz  and  in  two  days  he  was  to  mount 
guard  over  me.  I  have  said  before  that  I  had 
received  no  more  supplies  from  my  beloved  mistress, 
and  my  purse  at  this  time  only  contained  some  six 
florins.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  Bach  should 
go  to  Schweidnitz  and  obtain  money  from  a  sure 
friend  of  mine  in  that  town. 

‘  Here  I  must  mention  that  at  this  period  the 
officers  and  I  all  understood  each  other,  Captain 
Roder  alone  excepted,  who  was  punctilious,  in¬ 
flexible,  and  made  trouble  on  every  possible  occasion. 
Major  Quaadt  was  my  kinsman  on  my  mother’s 
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side,  a  good,  friendly  man,  and  anxious  for  me  to 
escape.  The  four  lieutenants  who  successively 
mounted  guard  over  me  were  Bach,  Schroeder, 
Lunitz  and  Schell.  The  first  was  the  general 
organiser  of  the  scheme  and  made  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  Schell  was  to  desert  with  me,  and  Schroeder 
and  Lunitz  were  to  follow  three  days  later. 

‘  It  is  not  surprising  that  officers  of  garrison 
regiments  should  be  so  ready  to  desert.  They  are, 
in  general,  men  of  violent  passions,  quarrelsome, 
overwhelmed  with  debts  or  unfit  for  service.  They 
are  usually  sent  to  the  garrison  as  a  punishment, 
and  are  called  the  refuse  of  the  army.  Dissatisfied 
with  their  situation,  their  pay  much  reduced,  and 
despised  by  the  troops,  such  men  are  easily  induced 
to  engage  in  the  most  desperate  undertaking  so  long 
as  they  believe  it  is  to  their  advantage.  None  of 
them  can  hope  for  his  discharge,  and  they  live  in  the 
utmost  poverty.  They  all  hoped  by  my  means  to 
better  their  fortune,  I  always  having  had  money 
enough  ;  and  with  money  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  find  friends  in  places  where  each  individual  is 
desirous  of  escaping  from  slavery. 

'  The  talents  of  Schell  were  considerable.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  six  languages  and  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  all  the  fine  arts.  He  had  served  in 
Fouuuet’s  regiment,  had  been  injured  by  his 
colonel,  who  wras  a  Pomeranian  ;  and  Fouquet, 
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who  was  no  friend  to  enterprising  and  accomplished 
officers,  had  sent  him  to  a  garrison  regiment.  He 
had  twice  sent  in  his  papers,  but  the  King  imprisoned 
him  instead.  He  then  determined  to  avenge  himself 
by  deserting,  and  was  ready  to  help  me  to  escape  if 
only  to  spite  Fouquet. 

‘  The  Governor  meanwhile  had  been  informed  how 
familiar  I  had  become  with  the  officers,  and  taking 
offence  at  this,  he  gave  orders  that  my  door  should 
no  longer  be  opened  but  that  I  should  receive  my 
food  through  a  small  window  that  had  been  made 
for  the  purpose.  The  care  of  the  prison  was 
committed  to  the  major,  and  he  was  forbidden  to 
eat  wTith  me  under  pain  of  being  broken.  These 
precautions,  however,  were  ineffectual,  for  the 
officers  procured  a  false  key  and  remained  with  me 
most  of  the  day  and  half  the  night. 

*  The  24th  of  December  came,  and  Schell  was  on 
duty.  As  soon  as  he  had  posted  the  sentries  he 
came  into  my  room  and  we  arranged  to  escape 
next  time  he  mounted  guard. 

‘  Lieutenant  Schroeder,  chancing  that  day  to 
dine  with  the  Governor,  overheard  orders  being 
given  to  the  adjutant  that  Schell  should  be  removed 
from  the  guard  and  put  under  arrest.  Schroeder, 
who  was  in  the  secret,  had  no  doubt  that  we  had 
been  betrayed,  not  knowing  that  some  traitor  had 
just  informed  the  Governor  that  Schell  was  in  my 
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room.  Accordingly,  terrified,  he  ran  to  the  citadel 
and  said  to  Schell,  “  Save  yourself  ;  all  is  discovered, 
and  you  are  going  to  be  arrested  immediately  !  ” 

‘  Schell  might  easily  have  assured  his  own  safety 
by  flight,  Schroeder  having  taken  the  precaution  of 
telling  his  groom  to  get  two  horses  ready  at  once,  on 
one  of  which  he  offered  to  accompany  Schell  into 
Bohemia.  But  such  conduct  was  far  from  this 
excellent  fellow.  Running  to  my  prison  he  drew 
a  corporal’s  sabre  from  under  his  coat  and  said, 
“  Someone  has  peached  ;  let’s  make  a  bolt  for  it 
now !  But  don’t  let  them  take  me  alive.”  I 
would  have  demurred,  but  he  seized  my  arm  and 
cried,  “  Come  on  !  We  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose.”  I  therefore  slipped  on  my  coat  and  boots, 
without  having  time  to  take  the  little  money  I  had 
left,  and  as  we  left  the  room  Schell  said  to  the 
sentry,  “  I  am  taking  the  prisoner  to  the  anteroom  ; 
stand  where  you  are.” 

4  Into  this  room  we  actually  went,  but  passed  out 
by  another  door.  Schell’s  plan  was  to  go  under  the 
arsend,  which  was  not  far  off,  gain  the  covered  way, 
jump  the  palisade,  and  then  escape  as  best  we  could. 
We  hac  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  paces,  however, 
before  we  met  the  adjutant  and  Major  Quaadt. 
Schell  started  back,  sprang  upon  the  rampart,  and 
jumped  from  the  wall,  which  was  not  very  high  at 
that  spot.  i  followed,  and  alighted  unhurt  except 
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for  a  slight  graze  on  my  shoulder.  Schell,  however, 
was  not  so  fortunate,  for  he  put  out  his  ankle.  He 
immediately  drew  his  sword,  handed  it  to  me,  and 
begged  me  to  kill  him  and  fly.  He  was  a  small, 
weak  man,  but  far  from  complying  with  his  request 
I  took  him  up  in  my  arms,  threw  him  over  the 
palisade,  jumped  after  him,  took  him  on  my  back 
again,  and  began  to  run  without  very  well  knowing 
where  I  was  going. 

4  The  sun  had  just  set  and  it  was  foggy.  We  heard 
a  terrible  noise  behind  us.  Everybody  in  the 
garrison  seemed  to  know  that  we  had  escaped,  but 
before  they  could  go  round  the  citadel  and  through 
the  town  in  order  to  pursue  us  we  had  got  a  full 
half-league's  start. 

‘  The  alarm  guns  were  fired  before  we  had  gone  a 
hundred  yards.  At  this  Schell  was  very  much 
terrified,  for  he  knew  that  whenever  this  happened 
it  was  generally  impossible  to  escape  from  Glatz, 
for  it  was  essential  that  a  fugitive  should  have  at 
least  two  hours'  start  before  the  alarm  guns  were 
fired.  As  soon  as  they  are  fired  all  the  passes 
are  stopped  by  the  peasants  and  the  hussars,  who 
are  constantly  on  the  lookout.  No  sooner  is  a 
prisoner  missed  than  the  gunner  runs  from  the 
guard-house  and  fires  the  cannon  on  the  three  sides 
of  the  fortress,  which  are  kept  loaded  day  and  night 
for  that  purpose.  * 
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‘  We  were  not  five  hundred  paces  from  the  walls 
when  everybody  before  us  and  behind  us  seemed  to 
be  running.  It  was  dusk  when  we  made  our  jump, 
and  our  attempt  had  been  as  fortunate  as  it  was 
wonderful.  This  I  attributed  to  my  presence  of 
mind  and  the  reputation  I  had  already  acquired, 
which  made  it  thought  extremely  dangerous  for 
two  or  even  three  men  to  attack  me.  Moreover, 
it  was  thought  that  we  were  well  provided  with 
arms  for  our  defence  ;  it  was  little  suspected  that 
Schell  had  only  his  sword  and  I  a  corporal’s  old 
sabre. 

‘  Among  the  officers  ordered  to  pursue  us  was 
Lieutenant  Bach,  my  intimate  friend.  Captain 
Zerbst,  who  had  always  shown  the  kindness  of  a 
brother  towards  me,  met  us  on  the  Bohemian 
frontier  and  called  out  to  me,  “  Make  to  the  left, 
and  you  will  see  some  lone  houses  which  are  on  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  The  hussars  have  gone  on 
straight  ahead.”  He  then  rode  on  as  though  he 
had  not  seen  us. 

‘  I  carried  Schell  about  three  hundred  yards 
before  I  set  him  down  and  looked  round  me,  but 
darkness  came  on  so  fast  that  I  could  see  neither 
town  nor  citadel  ;  consequently  we  ourselves 
could  not  be  seen.  My  presence  of  mind  did 
not  forsake  me  :  “  Death  or  freedom  ”  was  my 
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Where  are  we,  Schell  ?  ”  said  I  to  my  friend. 
“  Which  way  is  the  Bohemian  frontier  ?  Where  is 
the  River  Neiss  ?  ” 

‘  But  Schell  could  make  no  answer  :  his  mind 
was  confused  and  he  despaired  of  escape.  He  still 
entreated  me,  however,  not  to  let  him  be  taken 
alive,  and  kept  repeating  that  all  my  labour  was 
in  vain. 

‘  After  having  sworn  by  all  that  was  sacred  that  I 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  it  were  necessary 
to  save  him  from  an  infamous  death,  his  spirits 
revived  a  little.  He  looked  round  and  recognised 
some  trees  by  which  he  knew  we  were  not  far  from 
the  town  gates.  I  asked  him  again,  “  Where  is  the 
Neiss  ?  ”  He  pointed  to  our  right  and  said  : 

‘  “  All  Glatz  has  seen  us  running  towards  the 
Bohemian  mountains  ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
escape  the  hussars,  the  passes  are  all  guarded  and 
we  are  surrounded.’ ’ 

‘  At  this  I  took  him  on  my  shoulders  again,  and 
carried  him  to  the  bank  of  the  Neiss.  W'hile  taking 
a  breather  here  we  distinctly  heard  the  alarm  being 
sounded  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the 
peasants,  who  were  to  help  in  forming  the  encircling 
ring,  spreading  the  alarm.  The  Neiss  was  freezing 
cold,  but  I  stepped  into  it  with  Schell  on  my  back 
and  carried  him  as  long  as  I  could  wade.  When 
I  could  no  longer  feel  the  bottom  I  bade  him  cling 
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tightly  to  me  and  started  to  swim.  Fortunately,  I 
felt  the  bottom  again  in  about  six  yards,  and  so  we 
got  safely  to  the  other  bank. 

‘  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  swimming 
in  the  middle  of  December  and  remaining  afterwards 
in  the  open  air  for  eighteen  hours  was  a  somewhat 
severe  handicap  to  our  progress.  About  seven 
o’clock  the  fog  was  succeeded  by  frost  and  moon¬ 
light.  The  carrying  of  my  friend  kept  me  warm, 
it  is  true,  but  I  was  now  very  tired,  while  Schell 
had  suffered  everything  that  frost,  the  pain  of  a 
dislocated  foot  (which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
reset)  and  the  danger  of  death  could  inflict.  We 
were  somewhat  more  easy  in  our  minds,  however, 
when  we  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Neiss, 
for  it  was  unlikely  that  anybody  would  pursue  us 
on  the  road  to  Silesia.  We  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  for  half-an-hour  and,  having  passed  the 
first  \illages  that  were  in  the  line  of  outposts  (with 
which  Schell  was  well  acquainted),  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  fisherman’s  boat  moored  to  the 
bank.  Irto  this  we  jumped,  crossed  the  river 
again,  and  soon  gained  the  mountains. 

‘  We  now  sat  down  awhile  in  the  snow.  Hope 
revived  in  our  hearts,  and  we  held  a  counsel  as  to 
what  we  had  better  do.  I  cut  a  stick  to  assist 
Schell  to  hobbie  along  as  best  he  could  when  I  was 
tired  of  carrying  him,  and  in  this  manner  we  con- 
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tinued  our  way,  the  difficulties  of  which  were  now 
increased  by  the  mountain  snow. 

‘  Thus  passed  the  night,  during  which,  being 
frequently  up  to  our  middles  in  snow,  we  made  but 
little  progress.  There  were  no  paths  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  there  were  many  places  that  were  quite 
impassable.  Day  at  length  appeared,  and  we 
thought  that  we  must  be  close  to  the  frontier  (which 
is  twenty  English  miles  from  Glatz)  when,  to  our 
horror,  we  suddenly  heard  the  town  clock  strike. 
Overcome  as  we  were  by  hunger,  cold,  fatigue  and 
pain,  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  hold  out  through  the 
day.  After  some  consideration  and  another  half- 
hour’s  toil  we  came  to  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  on  the  side  of  which,  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  us,  we  could  see  two  houses  standing  by 
themselves.  Here  we  evolved  a  stratagem  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  entirely  successful. 

‘  In  jumping  the  rampart  we  had  lost  our  hats, 
but  Schell  had  managed  to  keep  his  military  sash 
and  gorgets.  These  we  knew  would  give  him 
authority  among  the  peasants.  Accordingly,  I  cut 
my  finger,  rubbed  the  blood  over  my  face,  shirt 
and  coat,  and  bound  up  my  head  in  order  to  give 
myself  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  was  dangerously 
wounded.  In  this  condition  I  carried  Schell  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood  not  far  from  these  houses.  Here 
he  tied  my  hands  behind  my  back,  but  so  that 
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I  could  easily  disengage  them  in  case  of  need,  and 
hobbled  after  me  by  the  aid  of  his  stick,  calling  for 
help.  Two  old  peasants  promptly  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  whereupon  Schell  ordered  them  to  run 
to  the  village  and  tell  a  magistrate  to  come  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  cart.  “  This  knave,”  added  he,  “  has 
killed  my  horse,  and  in  the  struggle  I  have  put  out 
my  ankle.  However,  I  got  the  better  of  him  and 
have  bound  him.  Go  quickly  and  bring  a  cart,  for 
we  don’t  want  him  to  die  before  he  is  hanged.”  I 
then  suffered  myself  to  be  led,  as  if  half  dead,  into 
the  nearest  house.  A  peasant  was  despatched  to  the 
village.  An  old  woman  and  a  pretty  girl  seemed  to 
take  great  pity’ on  me  and  gave  me  some  bread  and 
milk  ;  but  great  was  our  astonishment  when  the 
aged  peasant  called  Schell  by  his  name  and  told 
him  he  knew  quite  well  that  we  were  deserters.  It 
appeared  that  the  night  before  he  had  been  in  a 
leighbouring  alehouse  when  an  officer  in  pursuit  of 
u>  came  in  and  described  us,  relating  the  whole  story 
of  our  flight.  The  peasant  knew  Schell  because  his 
son  was  serving  in  his  company  and  often  spoke 
of  him. 

‘  Presence  of  mind  was  needed  at  once.  I  ran  to 
the  stable  while  Schell  detained  the  peasant  in  the 
house.  The  latter,  however,  was  a  good  fellow  and 
told  us  the  road  to  Bohemia.  We  were  about  seven 
miles  from  Glatz  and  had  lost  our  bearings  in  the 
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mountains,  having  wandered  about  for  several  miles. 
The  daughter  followed  me  to  the  stable.  I  found 
three  horses  there,  but  no  bridles.  I  then  begged  her, 
in  a  most  passionate  manner,  to  assist  me.  She  was 
affected,  seemed  half  willing  to  follow  me,  and  gave 
me  two  bridles.  I  led  the  horses  to  the  door,  called 
Schell,  and  helped  him  up  on  horseback.  The 
old  peasant  then  began  to  lament,  and  begged  me 
not  to  take  his  horses  :  fortunately,  he  lacked  the 
courage,  or  perhaps  the  will,  to  prevent  us. 

‘  Behold  us  now  on  horseback,  without  hats  or 
saddles,  Schell  with  his  sash  and  gorgets  and  I  in 
my  red  regimental  coat.  Even  now,  however,  we 
were  in  danger  of  seeing  all  our  hopes  dashed  to 
the  ground,  for  my  horse  would  not  stir  from  the 
door.  At  last,  however,  I  prevailed  upon  the 
stubborn  beast  to  move.  Schell  led  the  way,  and 
we  had  hardly  gone  a  hundred  yards  before  wre  saw 
the  peasants  coming  out  from  the  village  in  crowds. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  people  had  all  been 
in  church  when  wTe  arrived,  and  the  peasants  whom 
Schell  had  sent  were  obliged  to  go  there  for  assist¬ 
ance.  It  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  had 
the  villagers  been  at  home  we  should  inevitably 
have  been  captured. 

‘  Our  route  lay  through  the  town  of  Wunshelburg 
where  Schell  had  been  quartered  a  month  before 
and  in  which  he  was  known  to  everybody.  Our 
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turnout,  without  hats  or  saddles,  in  itself  proclaimed 
us  to  be  deserters  ;  but  fortunately  our  horses  went 
tolerably  well  and  we  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
through  the  town  safely,  although  it  contained  a 
garrison  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  infantry  and 
twelve  hussars,  who  were  stationed  there  on  purpose 
to  arrest  deserters.  Schell  knew  the  road  to 
Braunau,  where  we  arrived  at  eleven  o’clock.  Here 
I  sent  the  two  horses  and  the  corporal’s  sword  back 
to  General  Fouquet  at  Glatz.  The  letter  which 
accompanied  them  exasperated  him  so  much  that  he 
made  the  entire  guard  run  the  gauntlet.  He 
himself  had  declared  the  day  before  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  escape.  He  always  was  a 
mean-spirited  fellow.’ 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  end  of 
Trenck’s  adventures.  He  wr '  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  on  finding  himself  freed  from  the  clutches 
of  Frederick  he  had  to  decide  what  he  was  going 
to  do.  He  had  one  louis  d’or  in  his  purse  and 
Schell  had  three  shillings.  They  were  fugitives  in 
a  strange  country.  He  dared  not  go  to  Vienna — 
that  would  have  confirmed  his  treason  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  ;  Berlin  was  too  dangerous  ;  better 
to  make  his  way  to  Prussia,  obtain  supplies  from  his 
mother  at  Konigsberg,  and  then  go  to  Petersburg 
and  win  his  spurs  in  the  Russian  army. 
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The  only  way  to  get  to  Konigsberg  in  his  present 
condition  was  to  walk,  and  since  his  companion 
was  hors  de  combat  through  a  dislocated  ankle, 
Trenck  was  obliged  to  stay  three  wTeeks  at  Braunau 
till  Schell’s  ankle  mended.  They  then  set  out  for 
Konigsberg  via  Poland.  On  the  way  they  had  an 
adventure  at  an  inn. 

‘  Scarcely  had  we  supped  when  a  carriage  arrived 
with  three  people  in  it.  It  was  a  private  carriage, 
with  good  horses,  a  servant  and  a  coachman.  And 
now  followed  a  remarkable  incident  which  I  must 
relate  in  full. 

‘  We  had  met  this  carriage  before  at  Elkusch,  and 
one  of  its  occupants  had  asked  Schell  where  we  were 
going.  He  had  replied  that  our  destination  was 
Czenstochowa  ;  we  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
them,  although  well  aware  of  the  danger  we  ran  by 
telling  anybody  where  we  were  going.  They  stopped 
at  the  inn,  saluted  us  indifferently,  hardly  seeming 
to  notice  us,  and  spoke  little.  We  had  not  been 
long  in  bed,  however,  before  our  host  woke  us  up 
and  told  us  that  these  pretended  merchants  had  been 
sent  from  Prussia  to  arrest  us  ;  that  they  had  offered 
him  first  fifty  then  a  hundred  ducats  if  he  would 
allow  them  to  take  us  prisoners  in  his  house  and 
carry  us  into  Silesia  ;  that  he  had  firmly  rejected  the 
proposal  though  they  had  increased  their  promises  ; 
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and  that  at  last  they  had  given  him  six  ducats  to 
hold  his  tongue. 

4  We  saw  at  once  that  it  was  an  escort  sent  by 
General  Fouquet  to  recapture  us.  The  information 
they  had  received  of  our  whereabouts  could  only 
have  come  from  a  certain  lieutenant  in  the  garrison 
at  Habelschwerdt,  who  had  paid  Schell  a  visit  as 
an  old  friend  during  our  stay  at  Braunau.  He  had 
stayed  with  us  for  a  couple  of  days  and  had  asked  a 
good  many  questions  about  the  road  we  intended 
to  take,  and  he  was  the  only  person  who  knew  it. 
He  was  probably  Fouquet ’s  spy  and  the  cause  of  all 
that  happened  afterwards. 

4  The  moment  I  heard  of  this  infamous  piece  of 
treachery  I  was  all  for  entering  the  enemy's  room 
with  my  pistols  cocked  ;  Schell  and  the  landlord, 
however,  prevented  me,  and  the  latter  begged  me  to 
remain  hidden  in  his  house  till  supplies  should  arrive 
from  my  mother,  then  we  might  be  able  to  continue 
our  journey  with  more  ease  and  less  danger.  But 
such  a  tame  proceeding  did  not  commend  itself 
to  me.  I  told  them  I  was  going  on  at  all  costs, 
Fouquet  or  no  Fouquet. 

4  44  You  are  sure  to  be  attacked  on  the  road,”  said 
the  landlord. 

4  44  So  much  the  better,”  replied  I  ;  44  that  will 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  shooting  these  swine  as 
highwaymen.” 
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£  We  barred  the  door  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

‘  At  dawn  the  travellers  got  into  their  carriage  and 
took  the  road  to  Warsaw.  I  was  all  for  going  too, 
but  the  landlord  obstinately  wouldn’t  hear  of  it 
till  we  had  had  breakfast,  and  when  at  last  we  left 
he  gave  us  the  six  ducats  which  he  had  received 
from  the  “  merchants.”  With  these  we  bought  a 
shirt  apiece,  another  pair  of  pocket  pistols,  and  other 
things  we  needed.  We  then  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  our  host,  who  gave  us  careful  instructions 
as  to  our  route.  He  told  us  on  parting  that  our 
enemies  had  only  one  musket  between  them.  I 
also  had  a  musket  and  an  excellent  sabre,  and  each 
of  us  possessed  a  pair  of  pistols.  They  did  not 
know  that  we  were  so  well  armed. 

‘  We  took  the  route  to  Parzemiechy  and  had  not 
been  above  an  hour  on  the  road  before  we  saw  a 
carriage  ahead  of  us,  and  as  we  drew  near  we 
recognised  it  as  that  of  our  enemies.  They  were 
pretending  that  it  was  stuck  fast  in  the  snow  and 
were  standing  round  it,  and  when  they  saw  us 
coming  up  they  hailed  us  and  asked  us  to  come  and 
help.  We  were  not,  however,  to  be  caught  so 
easily.  Schell  was  not  strong,  they  would  all  have 
fallen  upon  him,  and  in  attempting  to  rescue  him  I 
should  have  been  overpowered.  Accordingly,  we 
left  the  road  and  proceeded  about  thirty  yards  from 
it,  telling  them  that  we  had  no  time  to  help  them. 
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At  this  they  ran  to  their  carriage,  pulled  out  their 
pistols,  and  running  as  fast  as  they  could  towards 
us,  called  out,  “  Stop,  rascals  !  ”  We  began  to  run 
too,  but  suddenly  I  turned  round,  aimed  my  musket, 
and  shot  the  nearest  man  dead  on  the  spot.  Schell 
fired  his  pistols,  our  pursuers  did  the  same,  and 
Schell  got  a  bullet  in  the  neck.  It  was  now  my 
turn.  I  drew  my  pistols  and  ran  towards  one  of  our 
assailants  ;  he  ran  for  his  life.  I  pursued  him  for 
three  hundred  paces,  overtook  him,  and  as  he  drew 
his  sword  to  defend  himself,  pressed  upon  him  and 
gave  him  a  cut  with  my  sabre  that  grassed  him.  I 
then  ran  back  to  Schell,  whom  I  found  struggling 
with  two  others  and  being  dragged  towards  the 
carriage.  When  they  saw  me  coming,  however, 
they  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  across  the  fields.  The 
coachman,  seeing  which  way  the  battle  was  going, 
jumped  on  to  his  box  and  drove  off  at  full  speed. 

‘  Schell  had  a  bullet  in  the  neck  and  a  cut  on  his 
right  hand  which  had  made  him  drop  his  sword, 
though  he  affirmed  that  he  had  run  one  of  his 
adversaries  through.  I  took  a  silver  watch  from 
one  of  the  men  I  had  killed  and  was  going  to  make 
free  with  his  purse  when  Schell  shouted  that  a  coach 
and  six  was  coming  down  the  hill.  To  stay  would 
have  exposed  us  to  capture  as  highwaymen  ;  for  the 
two  “  merchants  ”  who  had  escaped  would  certainly 
have  given  evidence  against  us.  We  had  to  take  to 
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our  heels.  However,  I  snatched  up  the  musket  and 
hat  of  the  first  man  I  had  killed,  and  we  soon  gained 
a  copse  and  then  the  forest.  The  road  wound  about, 
and  it  was  night  before  we  reached  Parzemiechy. 

‘  Schell  was  smeared  with  blood.  I  had  bound 
up  his  wound  as  best  I  could,  but  there  are  no 
surgeons  in  Polish  villages  and  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  him  going.  We 
met  two  Saxon  non-commissioned  officers  here  who 
were  recruiting  for  the  Guards  at  Dresden.  My 
height  and  appearance  pleased  them  and  they  came 
up  and  began  to  talk  to  us.  I  found  that  they  were 
trustworthy,  so  I  told  them  who  we  were,  and 
related  the  encounter  we  had  just  had.  I  had  no 
reason  to  repent  of  my  confidence  in  them.  They 
helped  Schell  to  get  his  wounds  properly  dressed 
and  we  remained  in  the  company  of  these  good 
Saxons  for  seven  days. 

4  Meanwhile,  I  learned  that  of  the  four  men  who 
had  attacked  us,  the  coachman  and  one  only  returned 
to  Glatz.  The  name  of  the  officer  who  undertook 
this  vile  business  was  Gersdorf,  and  he  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ducats  in  his  pocket  when  found 
dead.  If  only  that  cursed  coach  had  not  turned  up 
and  made  us  take  to  flight !  ’ 

A  few  days  later  Trenck  and  his  companion 
reached  Kobylin  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets. 
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Schell  grew  weaker  daily  and  his  wounds  would  not 
heal.  Which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  they 
were  wandering  about  in  Poland  in  midwinter, 
insufficiently  clad  and  half  starved.  ‘  Often,’  says 
Trenck,  ‘  we  arrived  wet  and  weary  at  our  smoky, 
reeking  stove-room.  Often  we  were  obliged  to  lie 
on  straw  or  bare  boards.  Wandering  as  we  did  in 
the  midst  of  winter  through  Poland,  where  humanity, 
hospitality  and  pity  are  scarcely  so  much  as  known 
by  name,  where  merciless  Jews  deny  the  poor 
traveller  a  bed,  we  were  obliged  to  stray  discon¬ 
solately  without  food  and  almost  naked.  These 
things  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
experienced  them.  My  musket  now  and  then 
procured  us  an  occasional  meal  of  tame  geese  or 
cocks  and  hens  when  these  were  to  be  had  ;  other¬ 
wise  we  never  took  or  touched  anything  that  was 
not  our  own.  We  met  with  Saxon  and  Prussian 
recruiters  at  various  places,  all  of  whom,  on  account 
of  my  youth  and  stature,  were  eager  to  persuade  me 
to  enlist.  It  was  highly  diverting  to  hear  them 
enumerate  the  possibilities  of  future  promotion  and 
how  I  should  undoubtedly  become  a  corporal 
quickly  ;  nor  was  I  less  merry  with  their  ale  and 
brandy,  given  with  the  intent  to  make  me  drunk.’ 

4  At  Schmiegel,’  the  diary  continues,  ‘  a  singular 
adventure  befell  us.  The  peasants  of  this  place  were 
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dancing  to  a  vile  scraper  on  the  violin.  I  took  the 
instrument  myself  and  played  while  they  continued 
their  hilarity.  They  were  much  pleased  with  my 
playing,  but  when  I  was  tired  and  wanted  to  stop 
they  obliged  me,  first  by  importunities,  and  then 
by  threats,  to  keep  on  playing  throughout  the  night. 
I  was  so  tired  that  I  thought  I  should  have  collapsed. 
Fortunately,  they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves 
at  last.  Schell  was  sleeping  on  a  bench  and  some 
of  them  fell  upon  his  wounded  hand  ;  he  rose 
furious  ;  I  seized  our  weapons  and  began  to  lay 
about  me  with  might  and  main,  and  in  the  confusion 
we  escaped  without  further  ill-treatment. 

‘  What  a  subject  for  meditation  on  the  turns  of  fate 
did  this  night  afford  !  Only  two  years  before  I 
was  dancing  at  Berlin  with  the  daughters  and  sisters 
of  kings,  and  here  was  I  now  in  a  Polish  hut,  a 
ragged,  almost  naked  musician,  playing  for  the 
sport  of  ignorant  rustics  whom  1  was  at  last  obliged 
to  fight. 

4  At  Karger  Hauland,  in  order  to  prevent  ourselves 
dying  of  hunger  we  sold  a  shirt  and  Schell’s  waistcoat 
for  eighteen  groschen.  I  had  shot  a  pullet  the  day 
before  and  necessity  compelled  us  to  eat  it  raw. 
I  also  killed  a  crow,  which  I  devoured  alone,  as 
Schell  refused  to  taste  it.  Youth  and  hard  travelling 
created  a  voracious  appetite.’ 
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A  day  or  two  later  they  reached  Hammer  and 
went  straight  to  the  house  of  Trenck ’s  sister.  But  his 
brother-in-law  had  no  love  for  him  and  the  wanderers 
were  forced  to  depart  with  three  ducats  which  the 
housemaid  gave  them.  On  March  the  5th  they 
arrived  at  Rogosen  ‘  without  so  much  as  a  heller  to 
pay  for  our  lodgings.  The  Jew  innkeeper  drove  us 
out  of  his  house  ;  we  were  obliged  to  wander  about 
all  night,  and  at  daybreak  found  we  had  strayed 
two  miles  from  the  road.  We  entered  a  peasant's 
cottage  where  an  old  woman  was  taking  bread  from 
an  oven.  We  had  no  money  to  offer  and  I  have 
never  in  my  life  been  nearer  committing  murder, 
and  all  for  a  morsel  of  bread  to  satisfy  the  intolerable 
cravings  of  hunger.  Shuddering  at  the  thought,  I 
hurried  away  from  the  door  and  we  walked  fast  for 
the  two  miles  to  Wongrosze.  There  I  sold  my 
musket  for  a  ducat — the  musket  which  had  procured 
us  many  a  meal — such  was  the  extremity  of  our 
distress.  We  were  then  able  to  satisfy  our  appetites, 
after  having  been  forty  hours  without  food  or  sleep 
and  having  travelled  ten  miles  in  sleet  and  snow.' 

Five  days  later  they  reached  Thorn,  were  mistaken 
for  brigands,  and  had  as  much  trouble  as  Trenck 
could  wish.  However,  they  came  through  this 
adventure  without  damage  and  Trenck  was  able  to 
arrange — by  a  rather  low-down  trick — for  Schell 
to  remain  in  a  good  woman’s  house  till  his  wounds 
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were  healed.  On  17th  March  he  reached  Elbing 
and  his  journey’s  end.  His  mother  came  to  see 
him,  gave  him  a  thousand  rix-dollars  and  a  diamond 
cross  ;  his  mistress  at  Berlin  sent  him  four  hundred 
ducats,  and  he  was  able  to  return  to  Thom  ‘  in  an 
officer’s  uniform  with  two  servants.’  Schell  wTas 
healed,  and  together  they  set  out  for  Vienna,  and 
more  trouble. 

But  in  this  book  we  are  concerned  with  Trenck 
only  as  an  escaper,  so  I  will  pass  over  his  numerous 
affairs  of  sword  and  pistol  and  come  to  his  magnum 
opus — the  tunnelling  of  Magdeburg. 

II.  MAGDEBURG 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Vienna  Trenck  was 
involved  in  a  duel  with  three  officers,  and  having 
wounded  all  of  them  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  set 
out  on  his  travels  again.  After  wandering  about 
for  some  time  he  decided  to  take  service  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  made  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg. 
He  had  been  in  Russia  little  more  than  a  year, 
however,  when  he  learnt  that  a  wealthy  Austrian 
cousin  had  died  after  making  him  his  heir,  so  he 
decided  to  return  to  Vienna  and  claim  his  inheritance. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  that  various  highly  placed 
persons  had  laid  claim  to  his  cousin’s  estate,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  embark  upon  sixty-three  lawsuits. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  his  mother  died  at  Dantzig. 
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Accordingly,  he  left  Vienna  and  the  lawsuits  and 
went  into  Prussia  to  settle  up  his  mother’s  estate. 
Dantzig  was  a  free  town  at  that  time,  but  he  had 
hardly  entered  it  before  he  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  agents  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  bundled 
into  a  carriage  and  taken  to  Berlin,  where  he  under¬ 
went  a  strict  examination,  and  then  set  out  under 
escort  for  Magdeburg.  Here  he  was  destined  to 
spend  the  next  nine  and  a  half  years  of  his  life.  He 
learned  later  that  his  cell  in  the  Star  Fort  at  Magde¬ 
burg  had  been  prepared  for  him  some  time  before 
he  had  come  again  within  the  clutches  of  the  King 
whom  he  had  so  mortally  offended.  But  we  will 
let  him  describe  it,  and  his  attempts  to  escape,  in 
his  own  words. 

‘  My  dungeon  was  in  a  casemate,  the  fore  part  of 
which,  six  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long,  was  divided 
by  a  party  wall.  In  the  inner  wall  were  two  doors, 
and  there  was  a  third  at  the  entrance  of  the  casemate 
itself.  The  window  in  the  seven-feet-thick  wall  was 
so  situated  that  although  I  had  light  I  could  see 
neither  heaven  nor  earth  ;  I  could  only  see  the 
roof  of  the  magazine.  Within  and  without  this 
window  were  iron  bars,  and  in  the  space  between  was 
an  iron  grating,  so  close  and  so  situated  that  owing 
to  the  rising  of  the  walls  it  was  impossible  to  see 
anyone  outside  the  prison  or  for  anybody  to  see  me. 
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On  the  outside  was  a  wooden  palisade  six  feet  from 
the  wall,  by  which  the  sentries  were  prevented  from 
conveying  anything  to  me.  I  had  a  mattress,  and 
a  bedstead  which  was  immovably  ironed  to  the 
floor,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  drag  it  under  the 
window.  Beside  the  door  was  a  small  iron  stove 
and  a  night-stool,  also  fixed  to  the  floor.  I  was  not 
yet  put  in  irons,  and  my  allowance  was  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  ammunition  bread  per  day,  and  a  jug  of 
water. 

‘  From  my  youth  I  had  always  had  a  good  appetite, 
but  the  bread  was  so  mouldy  that  I  could  scarcely 
eat  it.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  tortures 
that  I  endured  through  hunger.  I  could  easily 
have  eaten  six  pounds  of  bread  a  day  ;  and  after 
having  swallowed  my  small  portion  I  was  as  hungry 
as  before  I  began,  yet  was  obliged  to  wait  another 
twenty-four  hours  for  another  portion.  How 
willingly  would  I  have  signed  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
my  property  at  Vienna  for  a  thousand  ducats,  only 
to  have  satisfied  my  hunger  on  dry  bread  !  This 
semi-starvation  was  continued  for  eleven  months. 
It  may  be  thought  that  I  should  have  become 
accustomed  to  eating  little,  but  my  experience  is 
all  to  the  contrary.  My  hunger  increased  every  day, 
and  of  all  the  trials  my  whole  life  has  afforded,  this 
was  the  most  bitter. 

‘  My  three  doors  were  kept  perpetually  locked. 
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Daily,  about  noon — once  in  twenty-four  hours — my 
pittance  of  bread  and  water  was  brought.  The 
keys  of  all  the  doors  were  kept  by  the  Governor  ; 
the  inner  door  was  not  opened,  but  my  bread  and 
water  were  pushed  through  an  aperture.  The 
prison  doors  were  opened  only  once  a  week,  on  a 
Wednesday,  when  the  Governor  and  Town  Major 
paid  their  visit,  my  hole  having  been  cleaned  just 
before  they  came. 

‘  Having  remained  thus  for  two  months,  I  began 
to  put  in  hand  a  project  of  escape  which  I  had 
formed. 

‘  Where  the  night-stool  and  stove  stood  the  floor 
was  brick,  and  this  paving  extended  to  the  wall 
that  separated  my  casemate  from  the  adjoining  one, 
which  was  uninhabited.  My  window  was  guarded 
by  only  a  single  sentry,  and  I  soon  found  among 
those  who  successively  mounted  guard  two  kind- 
hearted  fellows  who  described  to  me  the  situation  of 
my  prison.  Hence  I  perceived  that  I  might  effect 
my  escape  could  I  but  penetrate  into  the  adjoining 
casemate,  the  door  of  which  was  not  locked.  Pro¬ 
vided  I  had  a  friend  and  a  boat  waiting  for  me  at 
the  Elbe — or  if  I  could  swim  across  that  river — the 
frontier  of  Saxony  was  but  a  mile  away.  To  describe 
my  plan  at  length  would  be  tedious,  yet  I  must 
enumerate  some  of  its  details,  for  it  w7as  remarkably 
intricate  and  necessitated  unusual  labour. 
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‘  I  worked  away  the  iron  strips,  eighteen  inches 
long,  by  which  the  night-stool  was  fastened,  and 
broke  off  the  clinchings  of  the  nails,  but  kept  their 
heads  so  that  I  could  put  them  back  in  their  places 
and  all  would  appear  secure  to  my  weekly  visitors. 
These  strips  served  me  as  tools  with  which  to  prise 
up  the  brick  floor,  under  which  I  found  earth. 

4  I  first  attempted  to  work  a  hole  through  the  wall, 
seven  feet  thick,  behind  and  concealed  by  the 
night-stool.  The  first  layer  was  of  brick  ;  then  I 
came  to  large  hewn  stones.  I  numbered  the  bricks 
both  of  the  flooring  and  wall  carefully,  so  that  I 
could  replace  them  and  make  everything  appear  as 
it  was  before.  This  being  done,  I  proceeded. 

‘  On  the  day  before  my  weekly  visitation  I  replaced 
everything  carefully,  including  the  intervening 
mortar.  The  wall  had  probably  been  whitewashed 
a  number  of  times,  and  in  order  to  fill  up  all  the 
remaining  chinks  I  flaked  off  and  pounded  up  some 
of  the  whitewash,  wetted  it,  made  a  brush  of  my 
hair,  applied  this  plaster  and  washed  it  over  to 
make  the  whole  uniform.  Then  I  stripped  myself 
and  sat  with  my  naked  body  against  the  place,  by 
which  means  it  soon  dried.  While  I  was  at  work 
I  placed  the  stones  and  bricks  upon  my  bedstead, 
and  had  my  visitors  taken  the  precaution  to  come 
at  any  other  time  of  the  week  I  should  inevitably 
have  been  discovered.  But  as  no  such  ill  accident 
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befell  me,  in  six  months  my  Herculean  labour 
assumed  a  prospect  of  success. 

4  Means  had  to  be  found  to  remove  the  rubbish 
from  my  prison  ;  for  with  a  wall  so  thick  it  was 
impossible  to  replace  all  of  it.  Mortar  and  stone 
could  not  be  removed,  so  I  took  the  earth  and 
scattered  it  about  my  room,  then  ground  it  underfoot 
the  whole  day  long  till  I  had  reduced  it  to  dust. 
This  dust  I  strewed  in  the  aperture  of  my  window, 
making  use  of  the  loosened  night-stool  to  stand  on. 
I  then  tied  splinters  of  my  bedstead  together  with 
the  unravelled  yam  of  an  old  stocking,  and  to  this 
affixed  my  tuft  of  hair.  I  worked  a  large  hole 
under  the  middle  grating  which  could  not  be  seen 
when  standing  on  the  ground,  and  through  this 
I  pushed  the  dust  with  the  tool  I  had  prepared. 
Then,  waiting  till  the  wind  rose  during  the  night,  I 
brushed  it  away.  By  this  simple  expedient  I  got 
rid  of  at  least  three  hundredweight  of  earth,  and 
thus  made  room  to  continue  my  labours.  I  also 
made  little  balls  of  earth,  and  when  the  sentry  was 
at  the  other  end  of  his  beat,  blew  them  out  of  the 
wrindow  through  a  paper  tube. 

4  The  difficulties  I  encountered  when  I  had  pene¬ 
trated  about  two  feet  into  the  hewn  stone  were 
enormous.  The  only  tools  I  had,  in  addition  to 
the  irons  which  had  fastened  my  bedstead  and 
night-stool,  were  an  old  iron  ramrod  and  a  sheath 
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knife  which  a  compassionate  soldier  had  given  me. 
The  sheath  knife  did  me  excellent  service,  and  with 
it  I  cut  from  my  bedstead  the  splinters  which 
enabled  me  to  pick  the  mortar  from  between  the 
stones.  Yet  the  labour  of  penetrating  through 
this  seven-foot  wTall  was  incredible.  The  building 
was  an  ancient  one,  and  the  mortar  was  occasionally 
petrified,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
whole  stone  to  dust.  Yet  after  working  unremittingly 
for  six  months  the  end  was  in  sight,  for  I  had 
reached  the  facing  of  brick  which  alone  was  between 
me  and  the  adjoining  casemate. 

‘  Meanwhile  I  found  an  opportunity  of  talking 
to  some  of  the  sentries,  and.  among  them  was  an 
old  grenadier  named  Gelfhardt.  From  him  I  learnt 
the  precise  situation  of  my  prison  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  best  conduce  to  my  escape. 
With  money  I  learnt  that  I  could  buy  a  boat,  cross 
the  Elbe  with  him  and  take  refuge  in  Saxony.  By 
Gelfhardt ’s  means  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
kind-hearted  girl,  a  Jewess  and  native  of  Dessau, 
Esther  Heymannin  by  name,  whose  father  had  been 
in  prison  for  ten  years.  This  girl,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  won  over  two  other  grenadiers,  who 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  every 
time  they  mounted  guard.  By  tying  my  splinters 
together  I  made  a  stick  long  enough  to  reach 
beyond  the  palisade  in  front  of  my  window,  and 
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by  this  means  I  obtained  paper,  another  knife  and 
a  file. 

‘  I  now  wrote  to  my  sister,  and  begged  her  to 
send  three  hundred  rix-dollars  to  the  Jewess,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  escape  from  my  prison.  I  then 
wrote  another  letter  to  Count  Puebla,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  in  which  I  enclosed  a  draft 
for  a  thousand  florins  on  my  effects  at  Vienna,  and 
desired  him  to  remit  these  to  the  Jewess,  having 
promised  her  that  sum  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance. 
She  was  to  bring  the  three  hundred  rix-dollars  my 
sister  should  send  me,  and  then  concert  measures 
with  the  grenadiers  for  my  flight.  Hope  rose  high 
in  my  breast,  for  I  now  had  the  power  either  to 
break  into  the  adjoining  casemate  or,  aided  by  the 
grenadiers  and  the  Jewess,  to  cut  the  locks  from  the 
doors  and  thus  escape  from  my  dungeon.  I  should 
add  that  the  letters  were  open,  for  I  was  obliged  to 
roll  them  round  the  stick  in  order  to  convey  them  to 
Esther. 

‘  The  faithful  girl  proceeded  to  Berlin  and  saw 
Count  Puebla.  The  count  received  her  kindly,  read 
the  letter,  and  told  her  to  go  and  speak  to  Weingarten, 
the  secretary  at  the  Embassy,  and  do  precisely  what 
he  told  her.  Weingarten  questioned  her  closely  and 
drew  from  her  the  whole  of  our  intended  plan  of 
escape,  and  also  the  fact  that  she  had  a  letter  for  my 
sister.  He  asked  to  see  this  letter,  read  it,  told  her 
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to  proceed  on  her  journey,  gave  her  two  ducats 
towards  her  expenses,  told  her  to  come  and  see  him 
on  her  return,  and  said  that  during  the  interval  he 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  for  her  the  thousand 
florins  of  my  draft  and  would  then  instruct  her 
further/ 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Weingarten  was  a 
traitor,  and  that  he  at  once  informed  the  authorities 
of  Trenck’s  plans.  Esther  had  no  sooner  reached 
‘Magdeburg  with  the  money  than  she  learned  that 
one  of  the  guardsmen  in  the  plot  had  been  arrested. 
She  had  the  sense  to  leave  the  town  immediately. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  one  of  the  guardsmen 
was  hanged,  Esther’s  father  received  one  hundred 
lashes,  and  Trenck  was  removed  to  a  new  dungeon 
that  had  been  expressly  designed  for  him  by  Frederick 
the  Great. 

‘  Shortly  after  this,’  continues  Trenck,  ‘  the  King 
came  to  review  troops  at  Magdeburg.  He  visited 
the  Star  Fort  and  ordered  a  new  cell  to  be  built  for 
me  immediately,  himself  describing  the  kind  of  irons 
by  which  I  was  to  be  secured.’  The  cell  was 
completed  in  less  than  a  month,  and  one  night 
Trenck,  having  just  regained  his  cell  after  a  spell 
of  tunnelling,  heard  a  carriage  stop  outside.  He  had 
only  just  time  to  conceal  his  ‘  properties  ’  when  the 
door  of  his  cell  opened,  and  in  came  a  group  of 
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officers.  He  was  ordered  to  dress  himself,  was 
handcuffed,  adorned  with  leg  irons,  and  his  eyes 
bandaged.  In  this  way  he  was  driven  through 
Magdeburg  to  the  Star  Fort. 

‘  The  carriage  at  length  stopped  and  I  was  led  into 
my  new  cell.  The  bandage  was  taken  from  my 
eyes.  God  in  heaven  !  What  were  my  feelings 
when  I  beheld  by  the  light  of  a  few  torches  the  whole 
floor  covered  with  chains,  a  brazier’s  furnace,  and 
two  grim  men  standing  with  hammers  beside  an 
anvil ! 

‘  One  end  of  an  enormous  chain  was  fixed  to  my 
ankle,  the  other  to  a  ring  built  into  the  wall.  This 
ring  was  three  feet  from  the  ground  and  only  allowed 
me  to  move  about  two  or  three  feet  to  the  right  and 
left.  They  next  riveted  another  huge  iron  ring 
of  a  hand’s  breadth  round  my  naked  body,  to  which 
hung  a  chain  fixed  to  an  iron  bar  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
arm.  This  bar  was  two  feet  long  and  at  each  end 
of  it  was  a  handcuff.  Not  a  soul  bade  me  good 
night  ;  all  retired  in  dreadful  silence  ;  and  I  heard 
the  grating  of  four  doors  that  were  successively 
locked  and  bolted  upon  me  ! 

*  Day  at  length  returned,  but  it  brought  small 
alleviation  ;  for  by  its  dim  light  I  was  able  to 
behold  the  extent  of  my  dungeon. 

‘  My  cell  was  about  eight  feet  by  ten.  Near  me 
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once  more  stood  a  night-stool,  and  in  a  comer  was  a 
seat,  four  bricks  broad,  on  which  I  could  sit  and  lean 
against  the  wall.  Opposite  the  ring  to  which  I  was 
fastened  was  a  semi-circular  aperture,  one  foot 
high  and  two  feet  wide.  This  aperture  reached 
to  the  centre  of  the  wall,  which  was  sLx  feet  thick, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  was  a  close  iron 
grating.  From  this  grating  the  aperture  descended 
outwards,  its  outer  orifice  being  again  secured  by 
strong  iron  bars.  My  dungeon  was  built  in  the 
ditch  of  the  fortification  and  the  aperture  by  which 
the  light  entered  was  so  covered  by  the  wall  of  the 
rampart  that  instead  of  finding  immediate  entrance 
it  gained  admission  only  by  reflection.  This,  in 
view  of  the  smallness  of  the  aperture  and  the 
impediments  of  the  grating  and  iron  bars,  made  the 
obscurity  great,  yet  in  time  my  eyes  became  so 
accustomed  to  this  glimmering  that  I  could  see  a 
mouse  run.  In  winter,  however,  when  the  sun  did 
not  shine  into  the  ditch,  it  was  eternal  night  with  me. 
Between  the  bars  and  the  grating  was  a  glass  window, 
curiously  formed,  with  a  small  central  casement 
which  could  be  opened  to  admit  air.  The  name  of 
Trenck  was  built  into  the  wall  in  red  brick,  and  under 
my  feet  was  a  tombstone  with  the  name  of  Trenck 
also  cut  upon  it  and  carved  with  a  death’s  head. 

‘  The  doors  of  my  dungeon  were  double,  of  oak, 
two  inches  thick.  Beyond  these  was  an  open  space 
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or  front  cell  in  which  was  a  window,  and  this  space 
was  likewise  shut  in  by  double  doors.  The  ditch 
in  which  this  dreadful  den  was  built  was  enclosed 
on  both  sides  by  palisades  twelve  feet  high,  the  key 
of  the  door  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  it  being  the  King’s  intention  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  speech  or  communication  with  the 
sentries.  The  only  movements  I  could  make  were 
those  of  jumping  upwards  or  swinging  my  arms  in 
order  to  warm  myself.  When  I  got  more  accustomed 
to  these  fetters  I  also  found  it  possible  to  move  from 
side  to  side  about  four  feet,  but  this  hurt  my  shin¬ 
bones. 

‘  It  was  only  eleven  days  since  the  cell  had  been 
finished  and  plastered,  and  everybody  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  live  there  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  I  actually  remained  there  for  six 
months,  continually  wet  to  the  skin  with  icy  cold 
water  that  dripped  upon  me  from  the  vaulted  roof. 
In  fact  I  can  safely  assert  that  for  the  first  three 
months  I  was  never  dry  ;  yet  my  health  continued 
good.  I  was  visited  daily  at  noon  after  the  guard 
was  relieved,  and  the  doors  had  then  to  be  left  open 
for  some  minutes,  otherwise  the  dampness  in  the 
air  put  out  the  visitors’  candles. 

‘  After  some  time  my  fortitude  began  to  revive  ; 
I  glowed  with  the  desire  of  convincing  the  world 
that  I  was  capable  of  suffering  what  man  had  never 
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suffered  before — perhaps  of  at  last  emerging  from 
this  load  of  wretchedness  and  triumphing  over  my 
enemies.  I  was  young  and  ambitious,  yet  now 
beheld  deliverance  impossible  or  at  an  immense 
distance. 

‘  I  noticed  next  day  when  the  four  doors  were 
opened  that  they  were  only  of  wood,  and  I  therefore 
questioned  whether  I  might  not  cut  off  the  locks 
with  the  knife  that  I  had  so  fortunately  concealed. 
I  also  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  free  myself 
of  my  chains.  Happily  I  was  able  to  force  my 
right  hand  through  the  handcuff,  though  the  blood 
spurted  out  from  beneath  my  nails  as  I  did  so.  My 
attempts  to  free  my  left  were  for  a  long  time  in¬ 
effectual,  but  by  rubbing  with  a  brick  on  a  rivet  that 
had  been  negligently  fastened  I  effected  this  also. 

‘  The  chain  was  fastened  to  the  ring  round  my 
body  by  a  hook,  one  end  of  which  was  not  inserted 
in  the  ring  ;  therefore  by  setting  myself  against  the 
wall  I  had  strength  enough  to  bend  this  hook  back 
so  far  as  to  open  it  and  force  out  the  link  of  the 
chain.  The  remaining  difficulty  was  the  chain 
that  attached  my  foot  to  the  wall.  The  links  of  this 
I  doubled,  twisted  and  wrenched  till  at  length, 
Nature  having  bestowed  great  strength  upon  me,  I 
made  a  desperate  effort  and  sprang  up  forcibly, 
when  the  two  links  at  once  flew  off. 

‘  Fortunate,  indeed,  did  I  think  myself.  I  hurried 
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to  the  door  and  groped  in  the  dark  for  the  heads 
of  the  nails  by  which  the  lock  was  fastened,  and  soon 
discovered  that  the  piece  of  wood  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  was  not  very  large.  I  immediately 
set  to  work  with  my  knife  and  cut  through  the  oak 
door  to  ascertain  its  thickness.  It  proved  to  be 
only  one  inch  thick  and  therefore  it  would  be 
possible  to  open  all  the  four  doors  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

‘  Again  hope  revived  in  my  heart !  To  prevent 
detection  I  hastened  to  put  on  my  chains  ;  but 
O  God !  what  difficulties  I  had  to  surmount ! 
After  much  groping  about  I  at  length  found  the 
link  that  had  flown  off,  and  this  I  hid.  It  had  been 
my  good  fortune  hitherto  to  escape  examination, 
as  the  possibility  of  ridding  myself  of  such  chains 
was  not  suspected.  The  separated  iron  links  I  tied 
together  with  my  hair-ribbon  ;  but  when  I  again 
endeavoured  to  force  my  hand  into  the  ring  it  had 
swollen  so  that  every  effort  was  fruitless.  The 
whole  night  was  employed  upon  the  rivet  of  this 
handcuff,  but  in  vain.  Noon  was  the  time  of  the 
daily  visit,  and  as  my  senses  told  me  that  this  hour 
approached,  necessity  and  danger  again  compelled 
me  to  attempt  to  force  my  hand  in.  At  length, 
after  excruciating  pain,  I  effected  it.  My  visitors 
came  and  everything  appeared  to  be  in  order.  I 
found,  however,  when  they  had  gone  that  it  would 
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be  impossible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  hand  again 
until  the  swelling  had  subsided. 

‘  On  the  4th  of  July,  immediately  my  visitors 
had  closed  the  doors  upon  me,  I  disencumbered 
myself  of  my  irons,  took  up  my  knife,  and  began 
my  Herculean  labour  on  the  door.  The  first  of 
the  double  doors  that  opened  inwards  was  con¬ 
quered  in  less  than  an  hour,  but  the  next  was  a 
very  different  matter.  The  lock  was  soon  cut 
round,  but  it  opened  outwards,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  cut  the  whole  door  away  above  the  bar. 
Incessant  and  incredible  labour  made  this  possible, 
though  it  was  the  more  difficult  seeing  that  everything 
had  to  be  done  by  touch,  as  I  was  in  pitch  darkness. 
The  sweat  flowed  from  me  in  streams,  my  fingers 
were  clotted  with  my  own  blood,  and  my  hands 
were  one  continuous  wound. 

‘  Daylight  appeared.  I  clambered  over  the  door 
that  was  half  cut  away  and  reached  the  window  in  the 
space  or  cell  between  the  two  doors.  Here  I  saw 
that  my  dungeon  was  in  the  ditch  of  the  first  rampart. 
Before  me  I  beheld  the  road  from  the  ramparts,  the 
guard-room  but  fifty  paces  distant,  and  the  high 
palisade  that  would  have  to  be  scaled  before  I  could 
reach  the  ramparts.  Hope  grew  and  I  redoubled 
my  efforts. 

‘  The  first  of  the  next  double  doors,  which  also 
opened  inwards,  was  soon  overcome  ;  but  the  sun 
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had  set  before  I  had  finished  with  it  and  the  fourth 
had  to  be  cut  away  as  the  second  had  been.  My 
strength  began  to  fail ;  both  my  hands  were  raw  ; 
I  rested  awhile,  began  again,  and  had  made  a  cut 
about  a  foot  long  when  my  knife  snapped,  and  the 
broken  blade  dropped  to  the  ground  !  ’ 

In  his  frenzy  at  this  contretemps  Trenck  snatched 
up  the  broken  blade  and  gashed  through  the  veins 
of  his  left  arm  and  foot,  and  ‘  sat  down  quietly  and 
watched  the  blood  flow.’  Presently  he  heard  the 
faithful  sentry,  Gelfhardt,  calling  him,  and  after  a 
short  conversation  Trenck  evolved  a  plan  which 
might  save  him  from  further  punishment  when 
the  visiting  officer  entered  his  cell  later  that  day. 
He  loosened  the  bricks  of  his  seat  and  heaped  them 
up  in  the  middle  of  his  cell,  and  when  the  officer 
of  the  day  appeared,  Trenck  threatened  to  kill  him 
with  a  brick.  Sentries  were  brought  in  and  Trenck 
promptly  downed  a  couple  of  them.  He  then 
suggested  a  parley  and  offered  to  surrender  on 
condition  that  his  irons  were  made  no  heavier  than 
before.  This  was  agreed,  and  accordingly  Trenck 
laid  down  his  bricks. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  meditated 
another  plan  of  escape.  Gelfhardt  described  the 
situation  of  the  dungeon  and  Trenck  determined  to 
dig  under  the  foundations.  Gelfhardt  had  seen  these 
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laid  and  assured  the  prisoner  that  they  were  only  two 
feet  deep.  Trenck  shall  continue  in  his  own  words. 

‘  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  free  myself  from  my 
fetters.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  Gelfhardt 
supplied  me  with  two  small  files,  and  by  the  aid  of 
these,  although  the  labour  was  great,  I  at  last 
succeeded  in  ridding  myself  of  the  irons.  The 
staple  of  the  foot-ring  was  sufficiently  wide  for  me 
to  be  able  to  draw  it  forward  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
I  filed  the  iron  which  passed  through  it  on  the  inside, 
and  the  more  I  filed  this  away  the  further  I  could 
draw  the  staple  down,  till  at  last  the  whole  inside 
iron,  through  which  the  chains  passed,  was  cut 
right  through.  By  this  means  I  could  slip  off  the 
ring  while  the  staple  on  the  outside  remained  intact, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  discover  any  cut,  since  only 
the  outside  could  be  examined.  By  continued 
efforts  I  so  compressed  my  hands  as  to  be  able  to 
draw  them  out  of  the  handcuffs.  I  then  filed  the 
hinge,  and  made  a  screwdriver  out  of  one  of  the 
flooring  nails,  by  means  of  which  I  could  take  out 
the  screws  at  leisure,  so  that  when  the  time  came 
for  examination  nothing  could  be  detected.  The 
ring  round  my  body  was  but  a  small  impediment, 
except  for  the  chain  which  joined  my  hand-bar  to 
it.  This  I  removed  by  filing  an  aperture  in  one  of 
the  links  which,  whenever  necessary,  I  closed  with 
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bread  rubbed  over  with  rusty  iron  after  I  had  dried 
it  by  the  heat  of  my  body.  I  was  rather  skilful  at 
this,  and  would  have  wagered  any  sum  that,  short 
of  striking  the  chain  link  by  link  with  a  hammer, 
no  one  who  was  not  in  the  secret  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  fracture. 

‘  The  window  was  never  strictly  examined.  I 
therefore  drew  out  the  few  staples  by  which  the  iron 
bars  were  fixed  to  the  wall,  carefully  plastering  them 
over.  I  got  some  wire  from  Gelfhardt  and  tried 
how  well  I  could  imitate  the  inner  grating.  Finding 
I  succeeded  tolerably,  I  cut  the  real  grating  away 
altogether  and  substituted  an  artifical  one  of  my 
own  manufacture.  By  this  means  I  obtained  a  free 
communication  with  the  outside,  together  with 
additional  fresh  air  and  all  the  necessary  tools,  tinder 
and  candles.  In  order  that  the  candlelight  might 
not  be  seen  from  outside,  I  hung  a  blanket  over  the 
window.  I  could  then  work  fearlessly  and  without 
danger  of  being  found  out. 

‘  When  everything  was  ready  I  set  to  work.  The 
floor  of  my  dungeon  was  not  made  of  stone,  but  of 
oak  planks  three  inches  thick,  three  layers  of  them 
being  laid  crosswise  and  fastened  to  each  other  by 
huge  nails  a  foot  long  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Having 
worked  round  the  head  of  a  nail,  I  prised  it  out  with 
my  hand-bar,  and  having  sharpened  this  nail  on  my 
tombstone,  I  found  that  it  made  an  excellent  chisel. 
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‘  Over  the  oak  planks  there  were  floorboards 
an  inch  thick  which  were  inserted  two  inches  under 
the  wall.  I  cut  one  of  these  across,  and  pulled  the 
free  end  out  from  under  the  wall.  I  then  cut  off 
about  two  inches,  so  that  when  it  was  replaced  it 
just  went  under  the  wall,  and  I  could  fill  up  the 
cut  with  bread  and  strew  dust  over  it,  to  prevent 
it  being  discovered.  This  done,  I  was  able  to  work 
through  the  nine-inch  planks.  Under  them  I 
came  upon  a  fine  white  sand  on  which  the  fort  was 
built.  If  I  had  not  had  help  from  outside  I  could 
not  have  proceeded  farther  ;  for  although  I  could 
distribute  the  chips  beneath  the  boards,  it  was 
useless  to  proceed  farther  unless  I  could  get  rid  of 
the  sand.  Gelfhardt  supplied  me  with  some  yards 
of  cloth,  out  of  which  I  made  long  narrow  bags, 
stuffed  them  with  earth  and  sand,  and  passed  them 
through  the  iron  grating  to  him  when  he  was  on 
guard.  He  scattered  the  contents  and  passed  the 
bags  back  to  me. 

‘  Now  that  I  had  room  to  secrete  things  under  the 
floor  I  obtained  some  more  tools,  a  bayonet  and  a 
pair  of  pistols,  with  powder  and  bullets. 

‘  I  now  discovered  that  the  foundations  of  my 
prison  were  not  two  feet,  but  four  feet  deep.  Hard 
labour  and  patience  were  necessary,  but  few  things 
are  impossible  where  resolution  is  not  lacking. 

‘  The  hole  I  made  had  to  be  four  feet  deep,  and 
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wide  enough  to  kneel  and  stoop  in  ;  and  the  lying 
down  on  the  floor  to  work,  the  continual  stooping 
to  throw  out  the  earth,  and  the  narrow  space  in 
which  all  these  evolutions  had  to  be  performed, 
made  the  labour  incredible.  Moreover,  after  this 
daily  toil  everything  had  to  be  replaced  and  my 
chains  put  on  again — this  alone  taking  some  hours 
to  effect.  My  greatest  help  was  in  the  wax  candles, 
but  as  Gelfhardt  mounted  guard  only  once  a  fort¬ 
night,  my  work  was  much  delayed  ;  for  the  sentries 
were  forbidden  to  speak  to  me  under  pain  of  death, 
and  I  was  too  afraid  of  being  betrayed  to  seek  new 
assistance. 

‘  Being  without  a  stove,  I  suffered  much  from  cold 
this  winter ;  yet  my  heart  wTas  cheerful  as  the 
prospect  of  freedom  drew  nearer,  and  every  time 
they  came  to  see  me  my  visitors  seemed  surprised 
to  find  me  in  such  good  spirits.  Gelfhardt  was  also 
able  to  supply  me  with  food — chiefly  sausages  and 
preserved  meat — and  this  considerably  increased 
my  strength.  When  I  wras  not  digging,  I  amused 
myself  by  writing  verses  and  satires  ;  thus  I  was 
able  to  keep  myself  constantly  employed  and  was 
contented  even  in  prison/ 

Another  attempt  to  obtain  more  money  ended 
in  much  the  same  w*ay,  and  resulted  in  a  visit  by  the 
Governor.  ‘  A  strict  examination  of  my  cell  was 
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immediately  made  by  masons,  carpenters  and  black¬ 
smiths,  but  after  half-an-hour’s  careful  search  they 
failed  to  discover  either  my  tunnel  or  the  way  in 
which  I  rid  myself  of  my  chains.  All  they  could 
find  was  that  the  middle  grating  of  the  aperture 
through  which  light  was  admitted  had  been  removed. 
Next  day  they  came  and  boarded  this  up,  leaving 
only  a  small  air-hole  about  six  inches  wide.’ 

Shortly  after  this  a  new  Governor  was  appointed 
— ‘  a  stupid  man  with  a  heart  of  stone,  whose  one 
idea  in  life  was  abject  obedience  to  his  superiors, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his  new  command 
than  he  was  terrified  lest  I  should  get  quit  of  my 
fetters  and  escape.  Moreover,  seeing  that  the  King 
had  condemned  me  to  such  cruel  imprisonment, 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  I  must  be  the  vilest  of 
traitors  ;  consequently  his  natural  churlishness  was 
intensified  towards  me  a  hundredfold.  He  came 
into  my  dungeon  more  like  an  executioner  attending 
a  condemned  man  than  an  officer  visiting  a  brother 
officer  in  affliction.  Blacksmiths  followed  him,  and  a 
monstrous  iron  collar,  a  hand’s  breadth  thick,  was 
clapped  round  my  neck  and  fastened  to  my  ankle 
chains  with  heavy  links.  My  window  was  then 
walled  up  leaving  only  a  small  air-hole.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  away  my  bed,  leaving  me  no 
straw  even  to  sleep  upon,  and  then  departed,  cursing 
the  Empress,  her  army  and  myself.  I  took  the 
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opportunity  of  telling  him  in  return  just  what  I 
thought  of  him,  and  he  went  out  nearly  mad. 

‘  My  situation  now  was  appalling.  The  huge  iron 
ring  round  my  neck  caused  me  constant  pain  and 
prevented  me  from  moving,  and  I  did  not  dare  to 
disencumber  myself  of  the  chains  till  I  had  learnt, 
by  weeks  of  careful  observation,  which  parts  of  them 
my  visitors  always  examined  and  which  parts  would 
be  most  likely  to  escape  their  observation.  To 
deprive  me  of  my  bed  had  been  an  even  greater 
cruelty  ;  for  I  was  now  obliged  to  sit  upon  the  bare 
ground  and  lean  my  head  against  the  damp  wall. 
The  chains  that  hung  from  the  collar  were  so  heavy 
that  I  was  obliged  to  support  them  first  with  one 
hand  and  then  with  the  other ;  for  if  I  had  thrown 
them  over  my  shoulder  the  collar  would  have 
strangled  me,  and  if  I  allowed  them  to  hang  down 
on  my  chest  I  suffered  fearful  headaches.  The  bar 
that  kept  my  two  hands  apart  forced  one  arm  out 
stiffly  whenever  I  leant  on  my  elbow,  and  this 
outstretched  arm  had  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
chains  ;  this  so  benumbed  the  muscles  that  I  soon 
noticed  my  arms  were  sensibly  wasting  away.  Sleep 
was  almost  impossible  in  such  a  situation,  and  at 
length  body  and  mind  sank  under  the  burden  of 
this  suffering,  and  I  fell  ill. 

‘  Borck,  the  Governor,  made  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  alleviate  my  sufferings.  In  fact  his  one 
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and  only  object  was  to  expedite  my  death  and  thereby 
rid  himself  of  his  responsibility.  Yet  hope  never 
completely  deserted  me.  I  still  thought  it  was 
possible  that  I  might  be  released  when  peace  was 
declared.  But  I  doubt  if  mortal  man  ever  willingly 
sustained  what  I  did  ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  I  had  two  pistols  in  my  possession  and  they 
offered  a  ready  means  of  escape  from  suffering. 

‘  I  was  ill  for  about  two  months  and  was  at  last 
reduced  to  such  a  state  that  I  had  scarcely  strength 
to  lift  the  water  jug  to  my  mouth.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  ?  For  two  months  I  had  been  sitting 
on  the  damp  earth  of  a  murky  dungeon,  my  body 
loaded  with  chains,  my  food  water  and  ammunition 
bread  ;  never  a  drop  of  broth  nor  physic,  without 
consoling  friend,  and  abandoned  by  all  but  hope. 
Sickness  itself  is  enough  to  humble  the  proudest 
mind.  The  burning  fever,  the  frightful  headaches, 
the  swollen  neck  inflamed  with  the  iron  collar, 
drove  me  demented.  The  criminal  who  is  broken 
on  the  wheel  dies  within  a  few  hours  :  my  sufferings 
continued  for  two  dreadful  months. 

‘  At  last  there  came  a  day,  a  day  of  horror,  when 
my  sufferings  were  greater  than  I  could  bear.  I  sat 
racked  with  fever,  attempting  to  quench  my  raging 
thirst  with  cold  water,  when  the  jug  dropped  from 
my  feeble  hands  and  broke.  I  knew  that  for 
twenty-four  hours  I  must  go  without  water,  and  I 
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was  nearly  mad  with  thirst.  I  thought  only  now  of 
my  pistols,  but  by  God’s  mercy  my  strength  was 
insufficient  for  me  to  open  the  hiding-place  in  which 
I  had  concealed  them.  Next  day  when  the  officer 
of  the  guard  came  his  round  he  found  me  stretched 
out  apparently  dead.  They  poured  water  in  my 
mouth  and  I  recovered  a  little,  and  that  was  all  the 
alleviation  they  vouchsafed  me.  They  brought  me 
a  new  jug  filled  with  water,  and  went  out  muttering 
the  hope  that  death  would  soon  release  me  from 
my  sufferings.  But  they  told  others  of  my  state, 
and  presently  the  news  spread  through  the  town, 
whereupon  Borck,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
townsfolk  and  his  officers,  consented  to  restore  my 
bed.’ 

Trenck  soon  recovered  and  at  once  set  about 
forming  further  plans  for  escape.  A  plan  to  obtain 
more  money  was  successful — this  time  because  the 
intermediary  was  one  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  look  after  Trenck  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  well 
supplied  with  cash  things  began  to  take  a  turn  for 
the  better. 

‘  Lieutenant  Sonntag  very  kindly  had  false  hand¬ 
cuffs  made  for  me  which  were  so  wide  that  I  could 
easily  draw  my  hands  out  of  them.  They  were 
made  exactly  like  the  old  ones,  and  the  Major 
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was  much  too  stupid  to  notice  any  difference.  The 
rest  of  my  fetters  I  could  take  off  whenever  I  wanted 
to.  But  I  took  care  that  whenever  I  walked  about 
I  held  them  in  my  hands  so  that  the  sentries  might 
be  deceived  by  their  clanking.  The  iron  collar 
was  the  only  one  I  did  not  dare  to  remove  ;  moreover 
it  was  too  strongly  riveted.  However,  I  filed  through 
the  top  link  of  the  chain  which  hung  from  it  so  that 
I  could  take  this  off,  sealing  the  gap  with  bread 
as  I  have  described  before. 

‘  Being,  therefore,  able  to  disencumber  myself  of 
my  fetters  at  will,  I  could  sleep  at  ease,  and  since 
I  could  also  obtain  sausages,  cold  meat  and  other 
luxuries,  my  situation  became  somewhat  more 
bearable.  But  all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  are  as 
nothing  if  one  is  deprived  of  liberty,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  not  one  of  the  lieutenants  had  the  courage 
of  Schell.  Moreover,  Saxony  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians,  and  flight  would  therefore  have 
been  extremely  dangerous.  It  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  persuade  men  who  were  determined  to 
take  no  risks  but,  if  they  had  to  go,  were  determined 
to  go  in  safety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  of  them 
were  not  unwilling  to  help  me,  but  one  was  a  fool 
and  the  other  too  scrupulous  :  he  thought  that  if 
his  part  in  the  escape  were  discovered  it  might  ruin 
his  brother  in  Berlin. 

‘  The  sentries  being  doubled,  it  was  impossible  for 
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me  to  escape  through  the  hole  which  I  had  dug  two 
years  before  without  being  detected  ;  still  less  was  it 
possible  for  me,  in  the  face  of  the  guard,  to  climb 
the  twelve-foot  palisade.  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  which  I  am  about 
to  describe.  Lieutenant  Sonntag  measured  for  me 
the  space  between  the  hole  I  had  dug  and  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery  in  the  principal  rampart,  and 
found  it  to  be  thirty-seven  feet.  Into  this  gallery 
I  thought  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  penetrate 
by  mining.  The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  was 
somewhat  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  was  a  fine  white  sand.  I  was  confident  that 
if  once  I  could  reach  the  gallery  my  escape  was  sure. 
Sonntag  had  also  instructed  me  how  many  steps  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  I  should  have  to  take  in 
order  to  find  the  door  that  led  to  the  second  rampart ; 
he  also  undertook  to  have  this  door  left  open  on  the 
day  when  I  was  ready  to  escape.  I  had  candles  and 
mining  tools  ;  I  had  money  and  confidence. 

*  This  task  occupied  me  for  six  months.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  difficulty  I  had  in  scraping 
out  earth  with  my  hands.  The  noise  of  tools  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  heard  by  the  sentries.  My 
progress,  therefore,  was  slow.  I  had  hardly  mined 
beyond  my  dungeon  wall  when  I  discovered  that 
the  foundation  of  the  rampart  was  not  more  than  a 
foot  deep — a  foolish  mistake  to  make  in  building  so 
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important  a  fortress.  This  lightened  my  labour 
considerably,  as  I  could  easily  remove  the  foundation 
stones  and  was  not  obliged  to  mine  so  deep. 

‘  At  this  point  my  work  proceeded  so  rapidly  that 
I  was  able  to  advance  three  feet  in  one  night,  but 
before  I  had  gone  ten  feet  farther  I  came  up  against 
considerable  difficulties.  To  begin  with,  before 
I  could  continue  with  the  work,  I  was  obliged  to 
make  room  for  myself  to  work  in,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  emptying  the  sand  out  of  the  tunnel 
upon  the  floor  of  my  prison — in  itself  a  labour  of 
some  hours.  The  sand  had  to  be  thrown  out  by 
hand  and  returned  again  to  the  hole  when  my 
night’s  work  was  finished.  This  task,  which  got 
me  no  farther,  took  up  a  good  deal  of  my  time  and 
energy,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  that  no  speck  of 
sand  remained  on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon  when 
daylight  appeared.  In  addition,  the  flooring  stones 
had  to  be  most  carefully  replaced  and  my  chains 
resumed.  So  severe  was  the  fatigue  of  one  night’s 
work  that  I  was  forced  to  rest  the  following  three 
days. 

‘  To  reduce  my  hbour  as  much  as  possible  I  made 
the  tunnel  so  small  that  there  was  only  just  room  for 
my  body  to  pass,  and  there  was  not  even  room  for 
me  to  draw  my  arm  back  to  my  head.  I  had  to 
work  stark  naked  too,  otherwise  my  jailer  would  have 
noticed  the  soiled  condition  of  my  shirt  ;  for  the 
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sand  was  wet  and  there  was  water  at  four  feet  deep. 
At  length  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  make 
sandbags  the  sand  could  be  carried  in  and  out  much 
more  expeditiously.  Accordingly,  I  obtained  some 
linen  from  the  officers,  but  not,  however,  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  ;  suspicion  would  have 
arisen  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  linen  had  been 
carried  into  my  dungeon.  So  I  took  my  sheets 
and  the  tick  that  enclosed  my  straw  mattress  and  cut 
them  up  for  sandbags,  taking  the  precaution  of  lying 
on  my  bed  as  if  ill  whenever  the  Major  paid  his 
visit. 

‘  Yet  in  spite  of  all  my  hopes  and  the  progress 
I  was  making,  the  magnitude  of  my  task  was  so 
great,  and  the  labour  became  so  intolerable,  that 
I  began  to  despair.  Often  would  I  sit  looking  at 
the  heaps  of  sand  during  a  momentary  rest  and 
wondering  whether  it  would  be  possible  with  my 
strength  and  whether  time  would  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  put  things  back  as  they  had  been  ere  my 
visitors  appeared.  Often  I  half  made  up  my  mind 
to  leave  things  as  they  were  and  put  up  with  the 
consequences.  Then,  remembering  the  efforts  and 
the  progress  I  had  made,  hope  would  revive  and 
exhausted  strength  wrould  return.  Yet  it  often 
happened  that  my  jailers  entered  the  dungeon  only 
a  few  minutes  after  the  last  stone  was  in  its  place. 

‘  Having  tunnelled  to  within  six  or  seven  feet  of 
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my  objective,  a  new  misfortune  occurred  which  at 
once  put  an  end  to  all  further  attempts.  I  was 
working  under  the  foundation  of  the  rampart  near 
where  the  sentry  stood.  I  had  as  usual  disencum¬ 
bered  myself  of  all  my  fetters  except  the  iron  collar 
and  its  chain.  Suddenly  while  I  was  working  the 
chain  got  loose  and  the  clanking  was  heard  by  one 
of  the  sentries  who  was  standing  about  fifteen  feet 
from  my  dungeon.  He  called  the  officer  of  the  guard 
and  they,  putting  their  ears  to  the  ground,  heard 
me  going  backwards  and  forwards  with  my  sandbags. 
They  reported  this  at  once  and  the  major  of  the  day, 
who  was  my  best  friend,  came  into  my  dungeon 
with  the  Town  Major,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  bricklayer. 
I  was  terrified.  The  lieutenant  made  a  sign  to 
tell  me  that  all  was  discovered.  They  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  cell,  but  the  officers  wTere 
purposely  blind,  as  wrell  as  the  blacksmith  and  the 
bricklayer,  and  they  found  everything  in  “  perfect  ” 
order.  However,  had  they  examined  my  bed  they 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  tick  and 
the  sheets  w'ere  gone.  The  Town  Major,  rather  a 
stupid  fellow,  was  convinced  that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  He  said  to  the  sentry  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  them,  “  Idiot !  It  wras  a  mole  you  heard, 
not  Trenck.  How  could  it  possibly  be  he  at  w’ork 
underground  at  such  a  distance  from  his  dungeon  !  ” 
They  wrent  out  and  left  me. 
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‘  There  was  no  time  for  delay  now.  Had  they 
come  at  any  other  time  they  would  probably  have 
found  me  at  work.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  they 
left  my  cell  than  I  set  to  work  upon  what  I  supposed 
to  be  the  last  effort.  I  had  only  three  feet  farther 
to  dig  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  carry 
the  sand  out  of  the  tunnel,  for  I  now  had  room  to 
throw  it  behind  me.  The  eagerness  with  which  I 
set  to  work,  and  the  exertions  which  I  made,  I  will 
leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Yet  my  evil 
star  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  for  Fortune 
had  decreed  that  the  same  sentry  who  had  heard 
me  before  should  be  on  guard  that  day.  He,  of 
course,  was  on  his  mettle  and,  convinced  that  he 
had  not  been  wrong,  listened  more  intently  than 
ever.  Again  he  heard  me  burrowing.  He  went 
off  quietly  and  called  the  rest  of  the  guard  first 
and  then  the  major.  Bruckhausen  came  and  himself 
heard  me.  They  then  went  outside  the  palisade 
and  listened  to  me  working  near  the  door,  at  which 
spot  I  was  about  to  break  through  into  the  gallery. 
After  listening  for  a  moment  or  two  they  opened 
the  door,  quietly  entered  the  gallery  with  lanterns, 
and  waited  to  catch  the  fox  at  the  mouth  of  his  earth. 

‘  Presently,  through  a  small  breach  that  I  made 
I  saw  a  light,  and,  enlarging  the  breach  carefully, 
caught  sight  of  the  heads  of  those  who  were  patiently 
waiting  for  me  to  emerge.  I  was  thunderstruck,  but 
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after  a  moment  or  two  I  crept  quietly  back,  made 
my  way  through  the  sand  I  had  thrown  behind  me 
and  sat  down  in  my  cell  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  awaiting  the  fate  that  I  knew  was  bound  to 
come.  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  hide  my 
pistols,  candles,  paper  and  money  under  the  floor. 
The  money  I  hid  in  different  spots  and  put  some 
between  the  panels  of  the  door.  I  also  hid  all 
my  files  and  tools. 

‘  Scarcely  had  I  finished  this  task  when  I  heard 
the  doors  opening.  The  floor  was  still  littered  with 
sand  and  sandbags  ;  my  handcuffs,  however,  and 
the  bar  which  kept  my  hands  apart  I  had  hastily 
donned,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  suppose  that 
I  had  been  working  with  them  on.  This  indeed 
they  did,  to  my  future  advantage. 

‘  The  Major  surpassed  himself,  and  cross-examined 
me  like  a  lawyer.  The  only  reply  I  made  was  that 
I  could  have  broken  out  several  days  before  and  was 
only  waiting  for  him  to  get  well  in  order  that  my 
escape  might  be  laid  to  his  charge.  This  completely 
terrified  him  :  he  turned  quite  white,  adopted  a 
deferential  tone  and  evidently  looked  upon  me  as  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  universe. 

‘  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  have  the  sand 
removed,  so  the  lieutenant  and  his  guard  remained 
in  my  dungeon.  That  night  at  least  I  did  not  want 
company.  When  morning  came  the  tunnel  was 
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first  filled  up  and  the  masonry  was  renewed.  Happily 
the  Governor  was  ill  and  could  not  come  ;  I  shudder 
to  think  what  would  have  been  done  to  me  if  he 
had.  As  it  was,  my  fetters  were  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  by  the  blacksmiths  and  the  irons  made 
heavier  than  ever.  The  anklets,  instead  of  being 
fastened  as  before,  were  screwed  and  riveted.  They 
were  at  work  on  the  flooring  until  the  following  day, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  any  sleep. 

‘  The  worst  of  my  misfortunes  was  that  they 
carried  off  my  bed,  giving  as  the  excuse  that  I  had 
only  used  it  to  cut  it  up  for  sandbags. 

‘  My  last  undertaking,  which  occupied  me  more 
than  twelve  months,  had  weakened  me  so  that  I 
was  now  little  better  than  a  skeleton.  Notwith¬ 
standing  my  unquenchable  spirit,  I  should  have 
fallen  into  despondency  at  this  unhappy  end  to  my 
great  labours  had  I  not  still  cherished  the  hope  of 
escape — a  hope  founded  on  the  friends  I  had  made 
among  the  officers.  I  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the 
loss  of  my  bed,  and  again  I  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
fever  which  would  certainly  have  put  an  end  to 
me  this  time  had  not  the  officers,  unknown  to  the 
Governor,  treated  me  with  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration.  Bruckhausen  alone  continued  im¬ 
placable,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  free  myself 
from  my  irons  until  I  had  made  sure,  by  several 
weeks  of  observation,  of  which  parts  he  invariably 
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examined.  At  length,  however,  I  again  cut  through 
the  link  which  held  the  massive  chain  to  my  iron 
collar,  closing  up  the  fissure  as  before  with  bread. 
My  hands  I  could  always  draw  out  of  my  handcuffs 
— especially  now  that  illness  had  shrunk  half  the 
flesh  off  my  bones.  Six  months  were  to  elapse 
before  I  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  make  a 
new  attempt  to  escape.’ 

Shortly  after  this  the  garrison  was  relieved  by 
another  regiment  and  Trenck  had  to  start  all  over 
again.  However,  the  Military  Governor  of  Magde¬ 
burg  was  changed  as  well,  and  being  a  more  humane 
man,  he  had  the  collar  taken  off  Trenck ’s  neck. 
Trenck  still  had  money,  so  he  at  once  set  about 
winning  over  his  guard. 

‘  When  I  had  once  more  gained  over  the  officers 
of  the  guard  to  my  side,  I  made  a  fresh  attempt  at 
mining  my  way  out.  Having  now  no  lack  of  tools, 
my  chains  and  the  flooring  were  soon  cut  through. 
I  presently  came  upon  the  money,  pistols,  and  other 
necessaries  which  I  had  hidden,  but  until  I  could 
rid  myself  of  some  two  or  three  hundredweights  of 
sand  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  To  effect  this 
I  made  two  different  openings  in  the  floor ;  out  of 
the  mine  hole  I  threw  the  sand  on  to  the  floor  of 
my  dungeon  ;  which  done,  I  closed  the  hole  as 
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carefully  as  possible.  I  then  started  work  at  the 
second  hole,  making  as  much  noise  as  I  possibly 
could,  so  that  it  was  obvious  to  anybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  I  was  trying  to  escape.  This 
plan  succeeded,  and  about  midnight  the  door 
opened  and  in  came  the  guard,  catching  me  in  the 
very  act — as  I  intended  they  should.  None  of 
them  enquired  why  I  should  want  to  break  out  of 
prison  by  mining  under  the  door  where  there  was  a 
triple  guard  to  pass.  However,  the  sentries  stayed 
with  me,  and  in  the  morning  prisoners  were  sent 
to  wheel  away  the  sand.  The  hole  was  walled  up 
and  boarded,  and  my  fetters  were  renewed.  They 
laughed  at  my  foolishness  in  attempting  to  escape, 
but  punished  me  by  depriving  me  of  my  light  and 
bed.  Both  of  these,  however,  were  restored  to  me 
within  a  fortnight.  Needless  to  say,  the  other 
hole — that  is  to  say,  the  one  by  which  I  really  meant 
business — they  never  discovered.  The  major  and 
lieutenant  were  too  friendly  to  notice  that  three 
times  as  much  sand  was  removed  as  the  false  hole 
could  possibly  contain.  Better  still,  they  supposed 
that,  this  attempt  having  failed  like  my  others,  I 
should  now  give  up  trying  to  escape.  Even  Bruck- 
hausen  grew  negligent. 

‘  I  now  removed  the  floorboards,  sawed  up  the 
joists  underneath,  cut  them  up  into  chips  and  burnt 
them  in  my  stove.  By  this  means  I  o'  so  much 
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additional  room  that  I  was  able  to  proceed  half-way 
with  my  mine.  Linen  was  brought  to  me  for 
making  sandbags,  and  thus  I  was  enabled  to  carry 
on  my  project  almost  to  the  end.  At  the  conclusion 
of  each  night’s  work  I  was  able  to  put  everything 
back  into  position  in  such  a  way  that  I  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  closest  inspection  ;  for  I  had  left 
sufficient  joists  to  support  the  floorboards,  provided 
nobody  stamped  on  them.  This  severe  labour, 
however,  again  enfeebled  me  considerably. 

‘  I  must  here  relate  a  dreadful  accident  that 
happened  to  me,  a  thing  which  I  cannot  even  now 
think  about  without  shuddering,  and  the  terror 
of  it  has  often  haunted  me  in  my  dreams.  While 
mining  under  the  foundations  of  the  rampart,  just 
as  I  was  about  to  wriggle  backwards  with  a  sandbag, 
my  foot  dislodged  a  stone  in  the  wall  above,  which 
fell  down  and  closed  up  the  passage.  Imagine  my 
horror  on  finding  myself  thus  buried  alive.  How¬ 
ever,  I  kept  my  wits,  and  after  thinking  hard  for  a 
little  I  began  to  work  the  sand  away  from  one  side 
of  me  so  that  I  might  have  room  to  turn  round. 
By  good  luck  there  was  sufficient  space  ahead  of 
me  for  me  to  throw  the  sand  into  as  I  worked 
it  away,  but  the  air  soon  became  so  foul  that  I 
began  to  lose  my  head  and  tried  to  strangle  myself 
with  my  hands.  My  head  throbbed  and  I  seemed 
to  be  breathing  sand.  Of  all  dreadful  deaths,  surely 
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such  a  one  as  this  is  the  most  dreadful.  After  a 
time  I  recovered  somewhat,  and  began  to  work 
again,  but  presently  the  recess  ahead  of  me  became 
full  up  and  there  was  nowhere  else  for  me  to  put  the 
sand  that  I  scooped  out.  However,  I  made  a  last 
desperate  effort  and  I  managed  to  draw  my  knees 
up  to  my  chin  and  at  last  turned  round.  I  was  now 
facing  the  stone,  and  although  this  was  as  high  as 
the  whole  passage,  there  was  an  opening  at  the 
top  and  I  could  breathe  fresher  air.  My  next 
task  was  to  dig  away  the  sand  under  the  stone  and 
allow  the  obstacle  to  sink  lower,  so  that  I  could 
creep  over  it.  And  at  last — after  how  many  hours 
I  know  not — I  once  more  reached  my  dungeon. 

4  The  morning  was  far  advanced.  I  sat  down  so 
completely  exhausted  that  I  did  not  think  I  could 
possibly  recover  strength  in  time  to  conceal  my  work. 
After  half-an-hour’s  rest,  however,  my  fortitude 
returned  and  again  I  went  to  work.  But  hardly 
had  I  ended  before  the  noise  of  locks  and  bolts 
moving  heralded  the  approach  of  my  visitors.  They 
found  me  pale  as  death.  I  complained  of  severe 
headache,  and  for  some  days  both  body  and  mind 
were  in  such  a  state,  owing  to  the  horrible  experience 
I  had  undergone,  that  I  began  to  think  my  lungs 
had  been  affected.  Yet  after  a  time  my  health 
and  strength  returned.  This  night’s  happening 
was  the  greatest  horror  which  I  ever  experienced, 
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and  for  months  I  dreamt  of  it  nightly,  and  now, 
although  twenty-three  years  have  elapsed,  my  dreams 
are  sometimes  still  haunted  by  it.  Ever  after  this, 
when  working  in  my  mine  I  took  care  to  hang  a  knife 
round  my  neck,  so  that  if  such  a  thing  happened 
again  I  could  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings. 
For  over  the  stone  which  had  fallen  there  were 
several  other  stones  which  hung  loosely,  and  under 
these  stones  I  was  obliged  to  creep  many  hundreds 
of  times.  No  mortal  thing  could  deter  me  from 
attempting  to  obtain  my  freedom.’ 

Having  completed  his  tunnel  and  being  all  ready 
to  escape,  he  did  the  most  foolish  thing  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  He  decided  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  in  Magdeburg.  Accordingly 
he  confided  the  whole  of  his  plan  to  one  of  the 
visiting  majors,  and  requested  that  officer  to  tell 
Prince  Ferdinand  that  he,  Trenck,  could  escape 
whenever  he  liked,  and  that  he  would  do  so  unless 
the  Prince  promised  him  his  protection. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  news  the  Major  at  once 
summoned  the  Governor  of  the  prison  and  the 
Governor  of  Magdeburg,  and  upon  asking  Trenck 
to  give  some  proofs  of  his  words,  the  prisoner  at 
once  showed  them  all  the  preparations  he  had  made. 
Unhappily  it  did  not  occur  to  Trenck  that  for  the 
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officers  to  report  what  they  had  seen  to  the  Prince 
would  be  tantamount  to  condemning  themselves  for 
having  failed  to  take  sufficient  precautions  concern¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  in  their  charge.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  Trenck  was  taken  to  the  guard-room  and 
remained  there  until  masons  had  walled  up  the 
whole  of  his  work  and  had  paved  his  dungeon  with 
flagstones.  However,  at  this  juncture  a  courier 
arrived  from  Berlin  with  the  news  that  Trenck  was 
to  be  released.  He  was  accordingly  set  free  from 
his  prison  after  an  incarceration  of  nine  years  and 
five  months. 

On  his  release  he  did  what  I  suppose  most  of  us 
would  have  done.  He  went  for  a  walk  on  the 
fortifications,  then  he  went  back  to  the  guard-room, 
sent  out  for  a  varied  assortment  of  food  and  drink, 
and  ‘  spent  a  riotous  night.*  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  doubtless  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  winked  at  this  breach  of  the  rules. 
Next  day  he  set  out  for  Prague  with  the  officer  who 
had  brought  the  order  for  his  release.  4  I  am  sorry 
to  say,*  he  writes,  4  that  the  mental  turmoil  and  all 
the  congratulations  I  received,  as  well  as  the  feast¬ 
ing,  prevented  me  from  remembering  things  very 
clearly. .  .  .’  Which,  after  all,  is  not  very  surprising. 


THE  END 


